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. . y INTRODUCTION 

Somewhat ov,er a year ago Teacher Cor]^ initiated a pro- 
. ceduare to contract for the desigfl of Inservi,ce Development 
Processes which could be used by a total school faculty ,in a 
'sin'gle school site^ The end'-products of the cont'rarcts, it was 
envisioned, . would be useful for designing the in,service com- 
ponent of a Teacher Corps pro-^ect. As well, the planning 
process itself seemed a ^akf^^ink' in overall strategies for 
developing inservice* The materials, therefore, might eventu-, 
ally find a broad audience among educators beyond the Teacher 
Corps family. In May^ 1976, a Request for Proposals was is- ' 

sued. It described the background and issues to b.e covered 

/ ' 

as follows . / . . ^ . , 

* * 
As a result of receAt legislative changes. Teacher Corps 

i \ • . 

has been -directed to undertake the mission of "supporting dem- 
onstration projects for retraining experienced teachers and* 
teacher aides serving in local eflucational agencies." Teacher; 
Corps views this new authority as a reasonable extens/on of the 
Intern experience and requires that preservice ai:id - in^^rvice be 
conceptualized as. individual parts of a single' continuum of 

professional development. Because of limits on fundin^J, and 

C 

because change ^theory indicates a ^preference for the** strategy , ^ 
Teacher Cofps interns and teams are placed^ :^n a single school ' 
setting, and the regular staff of that school — teachers, 'aides. 



and others (including* community aides and interested parents) — 
are considered to be the retraining population • A project must 
show how it will effect this^tqtal school staff through the 
supplemental services provided^ by interns, direct retraining 
programs, and, .community service efforts. 

The word, reti^ainjnlg ,' is intended to denote activities 
which are directed at improving the person's performance of 
assigned responsibilities through the provision of additional / 
cognitive, affective, -experiential, supervisory/advisory or 
other learning inputs. Retraining may mean inservice , or the 
two may be considjered as strategies with the context o*f t^o- ^ 
f ess ion a 1 development and/or ^continuing professional education ^ 
The terminology is less important than the concept which stig- 
gests (1) a continuing improvement of teacher (and other pro- 
f essional/paraprof essional) proficiency throughout the lifetime 
of ttie practitioner, X2) preparation * for additional responsi- ^ 
bilities 'within the role than those developed during preservice 
experiences, (3) remediation and continued improving (including' 
upda^biA^ of.teachirjg skills, and (*4) consideration of roles and 
skills^ o.ther than teaching (or classroom related) required for 
the successful practice of the profession. - 

The purposes and motivation for retrainii^g may vary widely 
within the Teacher Corps project. Sorne schools may be concerned 
with challenging a particular problem or curriculum issue, e.g., 
.improvement of discipline, upgrading of reading skills, ^faculty 



.cooperatiorf/^coramanication for policy making or curriculum plan- 
ning., etc. These needs may have been developed through faculty 
•cooperative „52lanning, directed 'by central office fi/at, or ^ 



generated' by changes in :curricuium, social conditions, or' com- 
milnity desires. The impetus may,,i3e either external or self- 
initiated by .the person or the group* In an^ event, Teacher 
Corps is concerned with the total school faculty as the unit of 
instruction and change through .the retraining process, ^Appro- 
priate activities are, described for each role^ group . within the 
coopejrating school, and necessary linkages. are designed with ^ 
preservice through the vehicle provided by the intern's program. 

' , Within this "group con'text, however, considerable attention 
is devoted tQ meeting ^the particular n^eds of each individual 
professional and/or paraprof essional • As Rubin suggests, "True 
artistry in teacher inservice education is a matter of fashion- 
ing expert performance out of the raw materials inherent in the 
teacher's nature; 'The sine qua non of* healthy^ teacher inservice 
education is to Enlarge rather than obliterate individual dif- 
ference; . The inservice process, therefore, -awhile contributing 
to the qua^lity a^nd performaince of the overall faculty and staff, 
must be designed to assist each individual member of the. school 
group to*^ learn what is, needed to attain individual professional 
goaas-"' . ' • - . ' > . • . \ ^ 

.The for^^going consi'<^erations suggest that the inservice 
process must first evolve from an understanding' of the purposes 
and limitations ' of preservicfe, the various^ levels of eertifi-. 
catipn of faculty membei;s (including the interest of some in* 
achieving certification),, and^the relative years, pf experience 
of individual faculty persons/ 3^f total staff involvement is^ 
to be achieved, considerable attentioi) xmst be directed towards 



building a mta-tual interest among the total faculty while prdvid- 
ing for the various individual (flotivations . Inservice in the 
^ -past has been directed .to more limited kinds of problems and 
issues than, i 9 suggested by this stance. • . ^ 

Prom^another point of.'vieW/ inserVice education is one meth-^'' 



jod for organizatiSn^" cRafige and development, but it is only one ^ 
method , and one ,pai*-t; of an effective plan. Inservice, or pro- 
fessional ^upgraxiing^j^^ust be related tq some ^ense of desired 
institutional change, either ^in""terins^^Qf^ student iearr^- . 



ing or variation in staff utili^zation' (perhaps tKeHLijtroduction 

of team teaching or ungrading, etc.). In order to deve^^o^^n 

effective inser'^ice program, the school must have established 

some objectives for changb, examined the institutional limits ©la.^ 

change in*. either program or structure, s4:^^volved- the* community in 

lits proposals for change (and as sources' of information , and ex- 

pertise) , and considered the types of support required to bring 
: : ; 

change about. Inservice then .becomes ■ an important concomitant 
of the improvement of education for children within the school. 



The inservice effort, in^yolves a number of organizations , 
^ beyond the school, even when the efforts at planning are scHool- 
based. Perhaps the major intere^st grqup is th^' testers associ- 
^ ation or union which establishes professional conditions f.qr par-^^,^» 

ticipation. -The school district must donsider* th^ implications^ . 
' of the retraining both in terms* of retraining costs and* addition- , 
al salary requirements. ^ Further implications for the district . 
include the effects on the„ community of moving forward witl) one 
*school, even exper.imentally , possible changed relationships and 



communications with the community served^ by the school (especially 
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new demands) , limits on siructural and/or organisational changes 
imposed ly management styles or 'district policies, and re],ation- 
s|iips witft other edycational organizations.- ' , ' 

The.^State Education Agency (SEA) role is particularly sig- 
nificant in th^ design and delivery. 'o£''J:iiserv^i^<:e^ Ah SEA should 
have a plan* governing" appropriate irfservice policies and 'proced- 
^uresZ Roy Edelfeit, in Rethinking .Inservice Education (Washin- 
ton, D.C.^r* National Education Association, 1975) suggests that 
the basis and structure for development of a continuing educa^ 
'tion pirogram within a state contains these' essential elements: v 

1. A legal framework' for organization'* • ' 

2. - A conceptual framework , , - ' 

3. A desi-gn framework ' - — ^ 
'4; A support framework * ^ 

Within this context he goes on to suggest that "an examination of 

new pr'opo^ale and plahis for continuing education at the local, dis- 



/trict level might begin by addressing the decision-making processes 
the , relationship of the plan to program impjrovement , ,the intended 

.participants, ^he adequacy of resources, and the extent -of commit- 
men*t to teac^her education." ' , 

• - • /, • - „ . , 

The university schoQjL of education^ has been the traditional 
supplier of inse^vice^ training, usually through ^course formats or 



1:he deji^gn/delivery of workshops tc^mee^t di^Jirict developed needs/, 
T-eachers ' rdqyiring certification 'have usually found the institute 
for higher educat'^Pon (IftE^-ihe~ only source .of state approved ere- 
ditsf* even when the courses have ijiot contributed directly to the 
teacher's, perceived needs within the particular teaching cont^t^ 
, Too of ten university study has led to 'other/ professional levels, Or 



itioire — trainii 



positioire — training fox up and out^-^pf ' thq classpaoiri: — rather than 
reinforcing , and expanding the >teacher • s skills for "direct Mnvolve- 

ment with students. yi^i]^^^tY^*ltiE retains an important role in - - 

* ~ • ' ' ^ "* ' ^ 

the design and deliv^y of inservice, the focus of power for 

planning ahd designing, programs is shiftiTig to th^, local school 

'district and I20 the ' organized profession. 

Indeed, the^signif icant element 'in ^he planijing ^nd delivery 

' ' ■ ' " ^ : " 

* of inservice education is teacher power, emerging as 'the organi- 
zing element which may lead to a reconceptualization of the vara- 

. ous ^institutional'^roles . Important' issues relatect to ^€eacher 
power include motivation for inservice, remuneration or other re- ^ — 
wards ( including \rlservic6 time scheduled during the regular- prg- 
fessional day)., and implications on staff^roles, promption^, etc. 
Perhaps the 'least appreciated aspec/t-of inservice education within, 
tH'e emergijig^Tield of concern is the importance of considering the 
teacher^ power issue and/or of facilitating teacher-controlled and 



^ -directed inservice . efforts • 

^ ••',*"* ' 

t^is general backgrpund succinctly describes a number of 

issues whTch Teacher Corps seeks to challenge through this prp- 

curemerit. WhiJ.-e the general focus remains on the improvement of 

a total faculty through inservice, in conjunction wi*th the train- 

ing of teacher-interns, thip process must b*e considered in light 

of the communities anc? institutions whicK form the Srupport and 

control systems inipingmg on the individual school, incluaing tne 

. §EA and th^ IHE's. ' ^ ^ ' . . ' ' ^ . 

'At this juncture, considerable ^effort has been devoted to ^ 

the^'study of the inservice p.roblem t^' universities and professional 
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associations. A smafl body of theory and viable practices tias 
emerged, and a raj:her ^considerable literature pn.the subject is 
readily available. In addition to. theory, this ^tudy of inS6r- 
viQe has dealt with problems, issues, various organization and 
power roles,: recommended procedures for planning policy 'and/or ^ 
programs, and'the relationship of 'various innova'tions (e, g. , teach- 
er, centers) to/ the development of inservice programs, 'The stvjdy 
has_consxdered 'the roles of the SEA, IHE's, teacher agencies, , 
and^ ;to'a lesser extent,, the community'.* While some attention 
has* been devoted to aides, paraprofessionals, ai^d community vol- 
unteers,' these persons .have been Ifess vjell considered than teachers, 

• In spite of this theoretical/research base, there are dnXy 
4.imited^ strategies and opera^ting principles for plajining and de- 
livering inservice education, especially program'^ which are .teacher 
power basied (i.e., d^signed^ motivated, administered, and evalu- 
ated by teachers) and which are concerned with the total faculty 
of a sciuotol. The relationship of the SEA, IHE, community, and 
other organizations to this kind of approach remains unc^^r, and 
the proi^lerffs of teacher motivation have"" been, explicai^^i ,but not* ^ 
de^lt with.^ Ip. this context, Teache^Cprps project design groups, 
aimed at the demonstration Of new ^d viable programs and processes, 
/find thems^Yes limited^>n resources for project^^l^nnitig and^ de- 
velopment, and a^r^tical need emerges as guidelines for the pro- 
ject; to .-use in the development of inservice programs within the ,^ 

cooperating schoofl. *' . ^ ' * 

' ' * * . ' • ♦ *' 

It wafe anticipated that each contractor would design a pro- 

cedixre and set of immediately usable materials which couid be' 



distributed to interested single-school faculty groups and would 

d^al with some or all of the followirtg general questions related 
/ 

to- the planning- of i^iservice: 

' , ^ . What are, the puri^oses of inservice educatidTi?""" 

What -models and designs (power ifiodels, organiza^- 
tional d^signs^ delivery models ,^ etc. ) are useful - 
' for 'development within the to^tal school context? , 

\ . "How do 'differences in understanding about the 

functions and purposes of inservice education by 
' . various concerned groups (SEA, .IHE, school dis-^ 

. "trict-, teachers ' association / community, students, 
etc.), affect -the s^election, design,, implementa- ' 
ticJn, or use of various models, procedures, etc.?x 
. ' • . (Consideration should^ be given to the differences 

\ in viewpoints of vested or ndn~vested interest^ 

\ ' groups. ) ■ •) * 

J . How woujLd "ah inservice planning^roup use pres- 
ent theoretical bases, ^research, and extant , 
prototypes in arriving at a sibuation7specif i& 
plan? . ! • . 

- ^ . What functions can interns perform' *(or what roles ^ 
can they play) in relation to the inservice ab- 
pects of . the .Teacher Corps project? 

. HOW can the LEA, or the school site ^ * collaborate 
^ ^ ' * with the SEA, IHE, and" other ^inservice resourc^s^, 
especially community r'.esources? 

^ What incenti^^es are there within the local situa- 
' ^ . tion for: inservice, ^and how' can they'.be exploited? ' 

How can the inservice be a true continuing staff 

^.>. development effort by considering the various lev- 

'els of teacher experience and certification (despite 

* • '.a relatively flat cao^eer mode)? * " 

✓ . 

• Hqw^can the inservice consider not only ^teachingf - 

and classroom relate^i behaviors but also the other 

roles required 'of ^teachers and other staff members, 

, including /professional grou|5* member , planner and 

policy ^maker, learner^ citizen, and community 

~ member? • ' - * v . 

^ " . . 

The F our Contracts " » ^ _ _ , _ 

" ■ " - . • I ■ 

As .a result of the .procurement ej fort- four ^x:ontracts were 

awarded. « Each ^contract, represented a cooj?erative' effort between 

a local education agency and an in^bitution of higher education. 



■ .• ■ - -■ ' ' ■ ■ /■ 

other organizations,' relevant to the inservice. ef'fort of the 
particular ^ntractor, were included afe partners in the^'p'tc 
Usually, -the teachers organization was heavily, involved in the ^ 
design effort, and sometiraes parents or students were included, t 



All contractor^ were responsible for assuring t4ie review of 
their materials and , planning prbcedures. by a total' school faculty 

V 

in a'single school si'te; nbt so much for validation, as to insure 

that the materials spoke to faculty interests and" -needs in a rea- . 

• . \ • • 

sbnable way. ^ ^* , ' ^ *. 

Tii6 contract period of periorm'ance was initially to be six • . 

months, ^ut the woilkf proved too complex* fof such a skort period 

pf time"and-was extended to ten months. During this tibe the 

contracf«*directors met twice as a gro\=fp to share ideas and to 

report 'progress . *They were also able to attend a niimber of Teacher 

.Corps events* related to inservicd' planning. The experience of the 

• . / '• 

contractsr became a rich one^botJi for the contractors and,j£Qr ^Tlgj^gjl;: 
er^Corps planning efforts. . - *• ' 

.Each contracft preceded 'to undertal?:e the tasks in quite dis- 
tinctly differes^t directions, and -this independent approach is^* 

^reflected in •these' reports . , Each* of the four had been selected 
because the sites offered contrasting considerations 6f what 
wer^ believed to* be some key factors^. For: example, two contracts 
were award'ed tD Teacher Corps sites (Ford-ham" and • Wes.£ern^ Washing- 
ton) ^Although Arlington, Virginia, had just'been funded, the 
district hSd^ no previous experience with the Corps, and Washington 

.West. (Vermont)" had never participated in a project. Two sites 
were 'rural (Vernjont and* Western Washington); two were urfDan 



(Fordham Wd' Arlington) . Two prime contractors, were school dls- 
trictsv .(Arlihgton and Vermont) , and two were institutions of high- 
er education (Fordham -and 1^estern Washington)-. Teacher Organiza- 
tions were heavily involved in two projects: the UFT with Fordham 
and the NEA with Wes^tern Washington. Vhile there was contact. apd 
occasioi\a'lly assistance from the local and/or 'national organizay 
tions Vith the other two. contracts , the relationship was less en7 
demic" to tine Success 'oi the ventures. 
Summary of E^ch Report . ■> 

A brief summary of each contrcict's outcome's follows. • 

Arlington, Virginia Public Schools ' 
426 No. Quinqy St. Arlington, VA 22207 

MODEL FOR SINGLE SCHOOL STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROJEC TS. OR PROGRAMS 
• • WITHIN A LARGE URBAN- SUBURBAN CENTRAL SYSTEM 

♦ 

The inservice planning guidelines, project management proced- 
ures, organizational structures for teacher and .community involve- 
ment, and the initiation/implementation/incorporation processes 
suggested by the Arlington report and .models for single "school 
Teacher /Corps use are based on the fpllowing community and system 
characteristics: 

' - large urban-suburban system with a wide ranges of, 

centra'l resource^-, individual school organizations , 
. .* ■ ^nd. diverse student/teacher/school needs. 

- rapid changes , in the nature of the .student ^P^- 
lation in terms of language^ mainstreaming , ■ ski^lls 
' - development and career preparation needs, - . - 

' ' . 5 ■ 

/ - acti»ve community interest and involvement in . ^ 

school policy and decision-making thtough an -estab 
lished standing and ad hoc committe«^tructure and 
" net^xjrk. ^ ' > . , 



'v/ x'active teacher participation aYid involvement in ' 
• parallel ad hoc and standing committees for decis- 
ion-making and information scaring on. the single 
school and system levels. 



- the use of annual school plans and school board 
goals planning tools for impleiRenting sy-stem 
and. school based staff development^ or curriculum 
developrpent projects; 

- a built-in staff development vehicle in e'kqh sys- 
' tern-based and Bchool-basgd program or area of \ 

• * specialization to do^liver service to the single 
" school site or classroom; * ^' • • 

- recognition of a need to distinguish between 

' schopl-generated and majidated goals and ihservice , . 
and to. face the realities of shrinkijig financial 
resources for supporting inservice activities. *' 

/ ■ / ' ■ ■ ■ - . 

In addition to e4.amining the compc)nents/of traditional .formal 
or informal planned .inservice 'activities at a sijigle school site, 
the report and models emphasize a concept: of continuing sta^f , de-- 
velopment which can emerge or evolve from active teacher partici- 
pation and involvement in curriculum development, textbook selec- 



tion^ policy making; program planning, decision making K^oryClass- 
room materials development activities on the single s%hool.and 
^ sysjiem levels. Groups who propose school based /inservice/preser- 
vice Teacher Corps projects based " on the Arlington teacher and 
community involvement process models have the folldW^ng resources . 
to use as guides for their individual - single school planning pur- 

poses : ^ * f ' \ ' ' 

' * ! 

- PART I: CENTRAL SYSTEM ANALYSIS 
^ ^ ' ' 

An analysis of a central system's organization and ' resources 
in terms of its impact on single school staff development pi'ogram^.^ 



and the Impact of single school programs on the system level, "'^^ 
Topics discusses' include: annual school plans; school board goals; ' 
in-fluence of reorganization; The Teachers* Council on Iris^^^trion; • 
Teachers' Innovative . Fund ; surveys and resource files; t^e role of 
curriculum, media, resource', or program specialis.ts and coordinators; 
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the influence Of contact teachers, .Qpordinating or adv ^ory com- 
mittees; impact pf career, human relations, bilingual education, 
special education, humanities, volunteer ^na state or federal 
'«spec?iaJ. pr6grajnas on single* school staff programs. • . ' ' 

• , ^ PART. IX: COMBONENT PAPERS 

The Role pf the Principal is based on obs.ervations and per-', 
ceptions of ten principals, each representing a different level 
and form of school organization. 

Decision-Making discusses a variety of decision-making 
processes-, examines factors affecting leveJ-S of teacher parbici- 
pation, * outlines a variety of roles and structures fo^ decision-' 
making, and places emphasis on the differences between mandated . 
^^u;:^ self -genera ted g6als and how they affect teacher.; decision- 
making. . ' ^ _ . ' * 
Incentives discusses . teacher participation in inservice rpJbaiv-^/ 
ning^nd implementation and the^ organizational structure as api.. in- 
centive and lists over 80 specific inservice incentives cited by 
^^^,,„*-«;ystem personnel as contributing to the s%.ccess of school programs.. 
Collaboration addresses mutual needs, participants' roles, 
- * authority and governance, implementation, 'and evaluation need^and • 
activities and describes actual ,experietices with state education 
".T^ agencies, institutions of higher education , civic and government 
' agencies, community, business and voluntee^ groups in cooperative 
school, based programs. ' - - \ ; 

Problems lists and discusses a variety of inservice^ problems 
associated with time, money, apathy, interest, confidence, adjnin- ' 
istrative support, staff • leadership. abilities and expertise, plan- 
ning/ organisation, and management. 'Other sections deal wit'h a , 
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total School .inservice program which failed from lack of teacher , • 

i • 

and community involvement in tfte planning, and 2) a Teacher Corps 
Project currently in operation within the school system. 
• PAf^T III; HYPOTHETICAL MODELS 
Hypothetical prdcess models for initiating preservice/inser-- ^\ 
vice teacher Corps Projects at a single school site are designed 
for elementary and secondary school staff use based on the Train- 
ing Con\plex and the Interdisciplinary Approach frameworks. Each 
model outlines processes for in-school proposal design and writing 
and guides for Community Steering groups to use during the plann- 
ing consensus, committment, decision-making and implementation . 
stages of project design and staff acceptance procedures. Both \ 
models suggest ^sing the library or' Media Center as^a base, of oper- 



ations, -a strong project newspaper, ways to involve interns in all 

school and professional activities, ways to overcome "substitute 

syndrome," on site IHE coursew^rk including , a management/hands-on 

course for pro-ject staff and key school personnel a method for . 

holding a series^f ^"Bounce" sessions to g^iin staff administrative, 

and community support in advance of -project implementation. 

The elementary model, PRESERVICE/INS|^RVICE EDUCATION, is based 

on an. open concept school organization char^terized by active 

teacher involvement in a vertical and horizontal committee structure 

for staff and curriculum development purposes. The theme of the 

> 

hypothetical project revolves around a total school effort to imple- 
ment a new writing s}$:ills gpal and a school-coitununity "Planning fdr 
the Future" program.. However, the model can be adapted to any school 
organization or for implementing other school-generated goaLs.^ 



The secondary model, BASICS-; LIFE AND SKILLS TEACHING, sug- 
gests ways to teach^the four" basic academic skills of reading. 
Writing, computation, and study "across discipli/ie lines. Featured 
aspects of the project include btizz gr.oups; "Four and One" >anc^^ 
"Buddy" group needs assessment and .material development activities; 
community skills enrichment days; and special intern stu,dy and, 
skills development activities. ' ^ I 

Most suggested process^^s and guidelines for implementing 
Teacher Corps projects contained in each model can be used at either 
the secondary or elementary levels fand -many of proposed struc-* 

tures, workshop topics or inservice activities could be conducted' 
hya school staff without outside assistance. , ' ^ 

Fordham Univer sit^^^, 

School ^of EducatlipnT"' at -Lincoln^ CeYiter ' ^ • , ' ' 

New York, New York 10023 ' ^ ' , - 

* ', 

THE URBAN INSERVICE EDUCATION EXPERIEN;:E 
•The papers in this volume emerge from the experience of * 
Fordham University and the Angelo 'Patri Intermediate School through 
their mutual efforts' to establisfi an open-space school in a highly 
complex low-income neighborhood of inner city New York. No planning 
model for inservice, as such, emerges . from the volume but the col-* 
lection of papers prepare tlje reader to understand the process in- 
volved in developing programs under condition? of organizatiohal 
change and /the implementation of new programs and concepts of ^duca- 
t.ion. Close coordination with the union was maintained throughout 
tbe contract, and papers reflect a clear^ underst^inding of working 
with the'"'^?eachers' . organization as a collaborative partner. The 
approach i^ clearly aimed at big city, open' space, collaborative 



inservice experiences and would be of particular ^interest for^; 
persons working under these kinds of conditions • 'Others, however, 

may find valuable suggestions from the recording of experiences' as 

I ' ' ' 

one faculty developed rappbrt and self-initiated efforts • The 

following topics are- covered- by_the study: 
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A. RESOURCE GUIDE FOR INSERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION ' ^ 
' Materials consist of a manual , organized in a loose-leaf note- 
book for use hy teacher groups ia planning inservice. Short sub- 
stantive narratives are 'followed by practical do-it-yourself exer- 
cises which help teachers plan and develop /inserviee education,^ find 
resources /''Use outside assistance, and understand, the many poten- 
tial functionk^of inservice education. The model presented is es- 
-sentiially a straight-forward approach to planning beginning with 



^ne^ds assessment and continuing .thurouglT delivery of inservice. 
Use^^of informal models is stresses. Emphasis Is placed on the 
special conditions of rural schools and rural teachers, although 
the materials are generally useful, to others.' No special inser- 
vice cobrdinator would be required to initiate activities within 
a small single school site^ Topics covered include the following 

Introduction . , ^ 

Types of Teacher Inservice Education - " ' ' 

■Needs Assessment-Introduction 

Teacher -Needs Assessment * > : 

Needs Assessment in a Curriculum Area \ 
Schoolwide Needs Assessment Strategy 
Meeting and Workshop Format . ' ' 

♦ Incentives - 

Patent/Community Awareness of Inservice Teacher Education 
Release Time Models 
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Fundifig far Inservice Education 
School'^ Board Awareness 
Governance 
, Administrative Support ' ' - 
Negotiations and Inservice 

The Role of the State Department of ^Education in Inservice - 
Rural Teacher Centers 
Genera! Appendix 

Western Washington Staize^ College ' ' . . 

Bellingham, WA* 98225 

A GENERIC MODEL FOR INSERVICE EDUCATION 

Included in the materials are a monograph, slide-tape intro-- 

ducing the planning model, and step-by~step procedures permitting 

a faculty to design its own inservi.ce program following the steps 

in the model* Several scenarios are- provided which are^ intended 

^to provide concrete examples of ef f ective but differ^nft, inser- 

vice programs that could be developed under the rubric of the' 

planning process. |^ . 

The planning model is envisioned as taking* place in a thr^e-- 

phase project. The model is presented' schematically in Figure 1. 



"The irtitial phase is the rmination of purpose for the 

local ^ins^erylce.-ETrogr am which yj^volves two considerations: the 
definition of -purpose and the analysis of its. In the "Process 
, Guide for the Initial planning of an Inseryice Program," which is' 
pne of the materials accompanying thi^monograph, there is a set 
of tasks' to' be used by a local gro'i^p to accomplish the determina- 
tion of purpose. , This set 6f^j5rocedures will be referre'H to as 
Process A, \, 



Th 



e second phpso^ of the planning process is the design of ^ 
the program, elements. This part of the planning process is done^ 
by . a representative committee wjbich utilizes the information ob- 
tained 'in Process A. The committee proposes a plan for inservice 
based on the general definition and purpose,. This please is called 
Process B. - ^ • 

The third phase of the planning process is an evaluation 
scheme which is designed to. be used by an external evaluator who 
reviews not only the agreed upon pl^n, but the plann^ing process as 
well. This phase is referred to as Process C, 

The generic model for inserv4.ee education and the planning 
process which utilizes the generic model attempt to provide a local 
team with a conceptual framework and a step-by^step procedure which 
will lead to a local, site-specific inservice education program. ^ 
The variability of the programs from ^ite to site will depend to a* . 
large degree on the local purposes which will determine "the charac- 
teristics of the actual progi^am. The val^e of' the planning process 
will be judged in its ability to assist the local team in preparing 
a program which is internally consii^tent, that is,^a program which 
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has-'^clearly stated purposes, and procedures whichVarie likely, to^ 
achieve these purposes. ^ " ^ 

... . ' ■ . ' 

- -Some^ GeiiByail'^ a 1 16 ns * . ^ ^. ^ . 

A number of general conclusions emerged from the reports and 
may be of interest for future .inservice planning. First, teachers . 
as central to the inservice process, will become involved. in plann^ 

ning and developing inservice to meet their own needs, but they ^ 

" ■ ■ ^- . 

wili r.eject "outside" ptograms'^ " laid on" by districts or institu- . 

- -> ■ . " 

tions of higher education. Each report,' while njore or less -adapt- 
able ta other areas as it stands, nevertheless clearly reflects a 
particular set of political and organizational factors withinj;he 
'environment from which ^ it was cr.eated- In other words', inservice » 
planning is rather strqjigly dependent ob the particular milieu 

ft 

of the planners. Although the contracts w^re selected to reflect 
factors considered to differentiate among .sites, the materials pro.- 
duced by each cqntract have applicability in situations not defined 
by th^^e— E^tors . For example," the practical exe,rci-ses developed 
'-^bv Vermont would be found useful in urban or suburban . settings , as 
well.' The role of the institution of higher educJation emerges as 
one of potential service to the school faculty through the Vehicle 
of collaborative planning, rather than ^he traditional one <^ con- 
trol of coursework and credits, 

The conclusions of most interest, concern • the definitions Wd 
approaches to inservice education and its • conditions . "Each son- ' 
tractor defined and structured inservice differently. For example, 
Arlingtpn developed a model-type program, based' on the use of enor^^ 
mous" resources from the cen^tral qffice of a complex system, showing^ 



how the individual school can plan .for itself and make use of these 
resources. Westerh Washington developed careful linkages bqtt^reen ^ 
the local education agency and the Institution of higher education, 
thus reflecting a somewhat dependent relationship between these, 
organiz^ti^ons as co-equal, collaborative partners. .Fordham stressed 
the participation of the university and the prof essicpnal , organiza- 
tion inTa school- .change plan/ as the school was moving towards an' . 
.open edupation environment, but required ski].lpd as^stance^ from 

the university • Vermont placed the local faculty , squarely in "the 

• * »• • ' , ' ' ^ 

center of inservice'planning, seeking io strengthen the ability 

the teacher group to negotiate with both the local jDoard and/or 

universities (or others) prepared i:o deliver services. The implir- 

cations for the future of ♦inservice in this respect are !interest:ing. 

Many models, of ^ power Ijrokerage appear able , to lead to effective 

inservicG planning. The key element, however, emerges as the indi- 

vidual faculty 'stability to develop its own stance and .tcx^ col labor-- 

ate as An ^informed and co-equal partner in the planning process. 

No developi|ient contract iever answers all needs and salves all 

problems, and so 'it si with these contracts. SeVeral areas i^equire 

additional attention. For example, the wo;rk on.. needs assessmefnt 

for inservice was limited in each report. This condition Coul(J ^ 

* ' - \ ' 

have reflected a feeling that the, subject has/ £)e«p Ijie^vily stressed 

^ '* " 

elsewhere and it was important to concentrate on .other aspectS'^af . 
planning. But in'Ulrvice .needs were ^ not suf f icieiftfy related to 
the needs of children within the participating school" or based on 
a conceptualiz^^tion of educational progr^.ss through the' system. ,A 
" cHi Id study" approach to needs analysis, a^n'd inservice design\re- 
'%ains an. iinportant next step. Users jf these reports may want to 



explore this area. . 

It had been hoped initially th'at models of inservice planning 
would emerge from the pon tracts. A model in this respect was under- 
stood as a finite set of procedures or elements defining the area 
of cancern,*''kccom^anied by requisiiie materials^ \^hich would pei-mrt 
a- more or less step~by~step definition of planning activities, ' . 
usable by a totals faculty within a single .school site. It was hoped^^ 
that inservice design' cpuld be ^ei^eraliaed into some number of 

comprehensive and replidable alternative formats. Indeed, such models 

' ♦ » ^ 

of inservice planning did not emerge from the pont^acts, and it 
seems- too early in. the state of the art to have held such'expecta- 
ticffis. Each contract, however, did anaJ^Lza^^Aad^e^esent a process 
and materials which can be adapted to any singl^e school site although 



the nature of ^ the' model- will be governed by the design of the adapt- 
atidn-.. 



Readers of these reports, therefore, will find guidelines, 
materials, suggestions for proce'dures, and various sets of steps 
for planning inservice, but they will not find, a inodel per se of 
the ^ns^rvice process. The reports will provide support for local 
site planning and initiative. Specific materials or exercises may 
be selected to fit the context of a school initiated inservic^ plan 
based On facuj-ty established needs and ob jec.tiyes^': Prom these per- 
spectives, t;he reports should proV^ to be extremely useful. A cross 
refer4nce^ub3^t guide follows, this introduction. 

A £ellow~up acti^^i^^ is planned for .the Inservice Development 
Process project. Ano^^^er Request for Proposals^is being prepare^ 



and will ^e distrilputed to X, XI, and XII cycle Teacher Corps sites. 
Th6 purpcNre" of this second procurement will be to encourage adapt- 
Ions of the procedures and materials, in these^ r^eports , >* to permit 



ana lysis pf the in-service planning process, and to develop prin- 
.ciples of orgahi^zational development related to iVservice p^lanning* 
Related Inservice Planning Efforts * ^ . 

There a healthy, proliferation of broad-*based activites* 
taking place around the nation related to inser^vice education 
examinations of the state of the art, need^, planning processes. 



criteria for programs, alternative delivery systems, networking, 

i 

to name only a few. A fair summary of such activities would require 

time and space nojt appropriate to.^this publication. J?h^t follows 

is a sampling for the reader of som^^ of the major efforts that 

are considering crucial problems and challenges^ facing us in in- 

service educatiqn. * * 

. Current Teacher Corps projects are focusing ma jor 
\ energies on demonstrating programs' for ^retraining 

'».v . ' experienced educational personnel at their school 

sites. 117 projects aifoss the country aire indivi- 
dually responding to the new Teacher Corps retrain- 
ing and 'demonstration mandates as w^ll.as integrat- 
'ing preservice preparation into collaborative prog- 
— --r-ams that meet locally assesse^3^eeds . Each project 
experience as well as the collective experiences 
^ * ^ of regional and national networks will con£ribute 
\ a large number of testeji^pproaches and data to the 

state of the^ art as vjell as offer new directions 
for the future, 

^ . In additi6n toXTocal project and regular regional 
^ network efforts. Teacher Corps is supporting a . 

number of^special. projects in the- area of inservice 
.edUcati£(1i. This publication is a prefeentatlpn of 
^ inaV^eports ftom one "of those^ pro>ectl^7 A request* 
f ojT^roposals to^ implement and ^ evaluate the" four 
im^ervice development processes ^presented herein 
is currently in process as a second phase to this' 
rfort. ^ * ^ ^ • - 

The Far West Teaches: Corps network is presently - 
coordinating a series of- activities in the are^a of 
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* This section was prepared by Bambi Olmsted 
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retraining teachers. A conference in 1^75 resulted in a ^ • 
majop publication/' f^ethinking ^Inservice Education, that"" 

' has. been distributed nationally. The network h^s prodiic- ^ • 
ed a pamphlet presenting 29 criteria for examining local 

' inservice pfbgrams.2 That arid a forthcoming book entitled, 
Inservice^Education; Examples of Criter:ia and Loc^l Programs" , 
integrate" the results or a Work conf e:j^ence held for mem- 
ber projects and professional organization ifepresejitatives 

^in 197.6, ^ . V/ * • , . • ^ 

. A .third effort sporj^ored* by Teacher Corps is the Natidnal , 

Council of States .on Inservice Edu^iation. Thej^Council vfas 
oreated to provide. a way for states to examine, discuss 
and disseminate information about inservice goals, train- _ 
^ ing materials, arid retraining strategies. There are presently 
\ 17 -states involved in the pi^oject: Arizona, California, 

Colorado, Florida,' Kansas, Kentucky, .Michigan, Minnesota,^ 
/New^ Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon Pennsylvania Texas/ 

Ut^h, Vermont, and Was^hjlnotori. Liaison representatives 
. from AACTE,jAASA, AFT, AT^^I^EA, and Teacher Corps Networks 
are' also involved- with ^ the discussions and committee meet- 
Tiirg^^^-^The Council condu leadership training activities 
for itT^lReinber^^tates , publishes, a monthly news lette<r ' 
entitled INSERVICET -will publish monographs on- inservice' 
education issues\that ar^''"~?jf--ija:tere Jbo State education ^ 
agencies, and has conducted a natidixai^ conference' on . 
State- Action for InserV'ice Education, the proceeding's of 
which will be available shortly. 3 "^^^ — - * 

Teacher Corps in cooperatiori. wifth the National Center for 
Educational St^istics has sponsored a major study on In- 
service Teachef Education '(ISTE.) coordinated by Bruce Joyce , 
and Lucy Peck. The primary purposes of the study have been 
to determine data needs in ^the are.a which could be used 
as a base for successive studies and to cdnceptualize ISTE 
in such a way that Teacher Corps and the bicoader educational 
community can more " effectively guide its activities . Data > 
haa-beea-gathered^i-rom existing literature, "experts," 
and participating role groups in ISTE via#' questionnaires , 
interviews and .literature searches. -Five monographs curr- 
ently are^availabj^e^on I. Issues to Face^^^IJ. Interviews; 
Perceptions of'^ Prof e^^sionals and Policy Makers, III> Thfe 
Literature on I5gE; An Analytic Review, IV. Creative AU:^ ' 
, thority and Collaboration, and V. Cultural Pluralism .and 
^ Social Change. As a second^phase to the study, teachers 



^ Rethinking Inservice Education - Roy A. Edelfelt, ^argo Johnson, 
National Education Association. 1975 * - . 

^ Inservice Education: Criteria, for Local Programs - Roy A. Edelfelt, 
Fa*^^ West Teacher Corps Network 1976 
^From t^he National Dissemination Center at Syracuse University 
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' ' in Teacher Corps project schools will be asked^ to respond 

to a questionnaire on the ir^ needs ^ and interests in iriser- 
vice education. That is scheduled for ^all 1977. j 

. The fiye y^ar experience of the USOE UrbanAural School 
* ♦Development Program provides considerable data on the 
effects of formal joint (parity) efforts b^twe.en schools 
ana committees towar-d training educational personnel 
serving children in ' low income communities. This piroigram . 
was a bold and early step forward in inservice ^education- 
<al personnel development. The first phase of the program 
(23 site^) is reported by. James Terry and 'Robert' Hess In 
a ^ January 1975 t^ublicatiotf entitled The Urban/Rura-T 'School 
Pev^lbpment' frogrant': An Examination of "a Federal Mode l 
for ^Achieving Parity Between Schools and Communi»M:;§s7 5 

r ' • " ^ % 

. The National InstltiT^ of Education is supporting a number 
of efforts that include inservice ^education components in 

' an overall program of utilization of' resea-rch and develop- 
ment. As one. of those efforts- ^he National Education Ass- 
^ * ociatjLon is working with ^ loca]^ school districts in 12 
stages tq help- teachers make effective use of R&6 based 
inserv,ice training materials. A na^tional clearinghous^^f 
informatioa^on materials (with an "800" telephone number) 
' and corresponding system of sta.te facilitators is in the, 
initial stages of 6peration linking classroom teachers 
and their selfj-determined needs to usable research based 
training products. 

. The Group on Schopl Capacity for Problem Solving in NIE 
•supports a wide variety of projects many of .which are ^ 
focused on 'inservice training within bheir local c^n^exts. 
' Examples of ' these •projects are the Minneapolis Teacher 
Center Extension Projjsct which is working with a number 
of jJublic schools and the Uniyet.sity of- Minnesota in staff 
developmen^t; An Exchange far and about Teachers' Centers 
which has organi-zed an informal support network-of tea- 
chers' centers across* the Country, and Extending Sohool 
Capacity for Self Support of Ot>en Education which^ suppairts^ 
N.y.'&ity open education teachers' staff, development 
through art advisory approach and..rcKvorkshop center. Each 
of these projects is exploring alternative modfes of inr 
service education 'by develoBt^g^ocal problem solving^ 
capacity. ^' ' ^ , ' 

Some additional resources of potential interest' to the reader, 
each the product of a ^et^of activities exploring aspects of inserv- 
ice education, include the following: ' <. " ' 1 



Available from the S^heol of Education, Stanford University. 
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National Symposium; Critical Issues in Teacher Inservice Education 

\ ■ ■ 
Louis Rubin 

University of Itl'inois 

1975 ' * ^ ' ^ • ^ 



Teachers Designed Reform in Inservice Education 



Roy A. Edelfelt ^ 
Margo Johnson ' ^' ^ 
. January 1977 (final report to grant from 
National Center for Educational Research 
and Development^, USOE) 



Current Perspectives and Evolving Trends in Inservice Educati6n 
in the United States' 



U.S./OECD Foriim' of Education 

Organization Leaders, .July 1976 , prepared by 

Kenneth R. Howey , / 



Curriculum Development Through Inservice Education (forthcoming) 



Association of Teache;: Educators 



Visions, Pro1;6types and Mc^els in Teachers* Professional growth 



(fQrthc9ming) ^ 



National Council of States, on Inservice^ 
Education prepared by /Louis RubTn * 
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The success of this contract acj^ivity depended qn the efforts 
of a great many persons* The cohtractors and *their staffs expended 
enormous , effort in planning, studying, and reporting inserv^ce act-- . 
^iyitdes and developing materials to reflect their approaches to 
s.omQ^ difficult problems Xp the field.. The leadership and support 
provided by Bill Smith and JiW' Stef fertSen facilitated the design ^ 
and monitoring of the project and, indeed, made working on it a 
pleasure. Ellen Balko, the contracts officir, -was especially help-- 
ful with the\>{isiness of management of " this complex activit:^* 
Bambi Olmsted, my colleague in the Development Branch, has worked 
closely with me, especially during the later stages of the project 
and on future plans, .and she will provide continuity by as9uming 
responsibility for the next, phase, a^s I move from the Office of ' 
Education to a farm in Missouri (the better to cpntemplate inservibe 



Edupa 

. A 

issue 



Dues while developing a homestead operation) . And while a great 

. number of persons contributed ideas, suggestions, and comments 

to the project, my continuing .dialogue with Dave^Mafsh, Assistant 

Professor at the University of Southern , Calif ornia , has provided 

- ' ' * , ^ ^ - ^ ^ ^^^^ . ^ ^ 

wisdom and necessary correction to my judgements throughout thi^ 

. activity. . - , ' - , ' \ 

At the completion of "^he, reports a panel of persons was ' 

assembled to review thecoltfcract^s^^^^ whole and to re^cpjitfnend 

probable uses of the ehd-prodyicts and .pbssTbte— next 'steps . The 

efforts, of 'the following persons in th'ik. Tfeapect^ are-^agpreciated : 

Gwendolyn Broyls, Jerome Clark, Kenneth Howey, E^TgjLrre- Long^ Dave 

Warsh^-^Shna Nuernberger, and -Bambi Olmsted* 

^ - : • ? .25. 28 



Walt Le Baron, 
Progisam Specialist 
Developmejit Branch 
.Teacher Cotps 



May 1977 . 
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, ) .PREFACE ' . ' 

In the past few decades, T^eri-can educational goals and 
trends -have changed like hemlines f rom^ one extreme to 
the other. Goals for the fifties souc(?it conformity 
structure, productivity,, speed, technojLogy, and special- 
ization. The sixties demanded relevance, concepts, freedom 
creativity, and humanism^ Now, in the' seventies evaluation 
l>aS set -in. New words, new goals, new dema^ids include 
accountability,- commutiication, synergy, dismplinev 'skills 
liberation , competence and contr'ol I Perhaps/ th^ major 
difference between the fifties and the seventies is that 
these newv often diametrically opposed trends and goals 
a^re J:)eing defijied, not from a Delphian '"above" but from 
throughout each of the various s^egments of American 
society. , ' 

As is often the case, extremes set the style. The Coleman 
Repp^t has surfaced to say the home, npt the school is 
the critical factor in most student success, SAT's haye 
fallen. Newman ^says language has deteriorated. University 
, students are demanding" money-back gaurantees for course 
vork. Taxpayers are closing down schools rather than fund 
what they perceive as incompetence. The recent NIE report 
on innova1;ive federal funded education shows little or 
no evidence of institutionalized incorporation after 
federally funded creativity is withdrawn^ At the same- 
time teachers are forming one nationwide voide to seek 
professional standards, power, status and cu:)mpensatiQn , \ 
the consumers delHand more and more individual service 
and accountability from their local, state, and federal 
employees. In the same actions, ipost insist on l,ocal * 
control, ethnic?,* cultural, community and individual' iden- 
tity, effici^t- budgeting, ' effective management, equal- 
rights, and special attention. ^ 

Just as broad national goals tend to fall into%implistic 
categories, so does^blame. It seems^ current blame has 
shifted from individuals, countries^ or. events^ to pro- 
cesses, styles, phenomenon ,^^jQr'^nizations or even cities, 
^t'ew organizations do noi-^ave the phrases "the system", 
"dehumanization" , "communication -gap" "bureaucracy" , 
"information overload", "overlapping goals", "Future 
Shock", or "poor management" in their grab bags df 
explanations for not reaching stated goals. Whereas 
two decades ago, change and new information were viewed 
as progress/ today change in the seventies is often ^ . 
seen as pain and the intended beneficiaries as victi^T^ 



Ironicall vv '^he catchall solution most offered for the' - ' 
national problems of education is education^of studentsy^ 
teachers, organizations, or members of the community.^ « 
In 1960, when Kennedy took office '-the quality t)f the' 
teacher" was seen as"the'key^o good /education . Pro- ■ 
posted solutions rVvolved around: 



- the need to recruit* more and better teachers to\ 
• the tune^ of 200 500ai'new teachers every year foi 
. the next tfen years ^ ' , * ^ 

increased professional monetary benefit^* and status 

" - addirtrional- broad based expenditures, particularily 
in 1;he fields of higher education, • \ 

Federal action to meet national goals of training and 
recruiting teachers ar^d -1:0 upgrade the teaching profession 
took place in 1965 in form of the' Higher Education Act^, 
Title V of this act was known as ^Educat ional Prof p.ssio.nal. 
Development (EPD) and was addressed to tocher training 
and recruitment. This same, act established the Teacher^ 
Corps which had broad responsibilities to :|, 

- /strengthen educational opportunities for children 

of low-income families . - 

* 

encourage? colleges and universities to broaden*-^ 
their programs o'f teacher preparation ^ 

encourage institutions of higher education and 
local educational agencies to improve programs 
for training and retraining- teachers and teacher 
^ aides, 

Much' has happened""between 'I960 and 1977 to. affect how 
educational and professional goals are determined, ' Several 
of the* major changes and overriding influences on the 
overall philos6{)hy of plaYined institutional change aref" 
noted on the following pages to provide a foundation for 
understanding recent changes in tea'cher training^ f^deVal 
legislation and the concept of ''staff development"' as 
presented 'in the Arlington Public Schools Teacher Corps 
report on single school staff inservice activities-. 



John W, Gardner. "National Goals in Education." Goals^ 
for Americans , ' The Report of the* President's Commission 
on National Goals, The American Assembly, Columbia- 
University, I960., pp,- 81-100,; ' ^ 
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. FACTORS AFFECTINji 



CONCEPTS OF^TLANNED INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE ^ 

,. X^iT^^^J-^-^ 

The change *fi?6m a national leadership centered in an 
^"^^ite adT^-rfistr-ative or management core to. the idea 
an^Kpracitice of. ffart icipatory democracy A'nd consumeris-m 
throughout every aspect of American life, government, 
and economy . - • * " 

The i mpact'^of telev i sion and other mass media on our ^ 
lives . Ideas'- and opinions or the emptional imp^act of 
worldwide- events or trends become ag^ instani: as a 
pack of soup and as available to everyone as they 
once were ,to 'a small educated and informed leadership, 
''of ten " creating what is known as impatient "open reality" 
in education and throughout all institutions. 

The pleas, popularized through the writings of such 
thinkers as Alvin Tqf fler ^, -Buckminis ter Fuller and 
members of the Clul) of Rome to^ develop "systematic " 
ways of thinking and planning which will involve all 
participants in planned educational change which 
affects individuals, the smal],. system or the entire- 
system*. 

' The deifrands f or lea dership development reflected not 
'orOy in news ' weeklies and TV specials but through 
writers like Tof f ler *or Loye or leaders like Gardner 
or Nader who advocate establishing femall group de^r^ 
cision maki-ng networks within large organizations 
in attempt to change ^ from bureauacracy ito, ad-hocracy , 
At the heart of each ri^eds assessment for/ leadership 
is the frequent cry to develop humanistiy ways to 
anticipate problems along with ways to deal with 
crisis^n the midst. ^of Future Shock. 

The- emerg ence of vocal and influential special interes t 
groups concerned with education . Thes^ groups -reflect 
the often conflicting perspectives of teachens., students 
parents, business, industry, government, or university 
personnel. In addition to these traditionally per- 
ceived "compoVients" , other groups have emerged to 
cross traditional role or stereotyped lines ^to express 
par^tie-ular cultural, ethnic, generation, neighborhood, 
•philospphical , political, economic-,' prof essional or 
occupational in-terests and concerns. 
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y: — TT^Vn^g^^^Trd^/t-evh^^ r^pa].Ls:tic a.nd^ self-determined 

^' goals aX all orga n izational levels as 

change father than \ to stat^ broad, absti^<>t goai.s , nope 
for the be^jiand leave ' impleme-ntqition or achievement 
bv participarks largely up to their own initiative, or 



by participant 
intuition 



Emphasis on t'he processes as well 



-gely up 

\ 



as the products 
ir^as 



of cha^nge or actipn , e^ecially in the' i5road-^ai 
known as human relations^-^r human resources deve^^-op- J 
ment < 



Recognition^ of the zero 



^e\ing ; accountability 



a process which" starts with 'thd\present and goes to \ 
.the beginning to justify continu^^ig a program., practice,' 
or project with public funds'. 

A trend towar ds believing that concert communication , ^ 
cooper ation, 'co nsensus, and coiiunitmen<t;\re among tl]e 
keY.s to gbod education, 

^ The tren4 towards recognizing the need toMeyelop ways 
to anti cipate ne eds and to plan for the futtxrX in all \ j 
Institutions and orgsanizatTgns > ' For many soc\^ scienti^ 
the first' priority is to re^^ssess concepts o-f on\the-jbi? . 
training and the relations^p af work to learning^sj^ 
fulfillment. As is oftep the case,^<:alls for leacTe^^hip ^ 
^ ahd responsibility for planned change^^re^ _directe:d 

educational institutions on local, state "^<i federal 
leVels . 

' < ^ The Educational Amendments of 1976 . ^ 

Current federal teacher training legislation reflects many 
•of th¥se trends", pressures and needs for ch^ange in the way 
educational agencies ^ and institutions operate and perceive 
their,- funbiions and roles. At this writing, many o^ the 
goals of 191&B have not only been met but over mef. Out 
of approximately 191,000 college graduates ^certified 
to teach each y^r , approximately 101 ,000 gain ..empl9yment 
in education. Th^remaining, 90 ,.000 are "left to join What 
is often described^^ the., "overeduca-^ed-overspecialized*' • 
w^rk force and must -alternative employment or ful- 
fillment in other occu^tions or professions. Thus, the^^ 
Educational Amendments oXl976 extending the Highe^ £d^cation 
Act of 196 5 and the Teache^v Corps are imporJ^^""'tiot only, 
for what has been add,ed but ispr what ^^^^bS^Been struck out. 
Headings and subpar-t^-^ref^xiag.^^'attract^ :and- qualifying 
teachers hav^ been delete^^^ their place ,~1rh-eTamendments 
make the f ollowing^^^vasions or stated requ irements : , 



\ 



Provide job opportunities for local qualified pro- 
fessionals in Teacher Corps projects. 



>lan 



Ive parents a]^d_ cojmunity representatives in 
^^iig7 c onsen su\ , a n cr*ljn pTeTm 



^oision making activities for 
pieacii Lixigv institutions of higher ed-'^ 
te educational ag^^ncies ancj local^ educa- 
wh^n platinijiq collaborative - activities 



- ' Re\uire^ooperatiye 
perfeonner 
uca1^ 

' tiona" 
or Wo^rains 

\ 

Fund released tim\ ^nd other incentives for inservice 



activities^ and locaSl^pre-pro ject planning expenses . 



C9nduct teacher trail 
an.' Integra^ P^rt of Teac 



or retraining programs' as 
ler Corps preservice programs . 



\ 



Engage in research and development activities to 
demdpstate man^ement jp^uDcip^s , procedures, operating 
poiicies and- techniques / materjbals and methods at 

single school site to ' produce Xnformation and 
guidelines-' for use by the Office o^ Education in 
des;igning addi,tional Te^cher^ Corps p^'ojects. 

Support demonstratiori projects for theN;^etraining of 
experienced teachers and teachers' aidesN^^ho are 
serving in local educational agencies. 



In the summer of 1976^ .the. Arlington , Virginia PubliN 
Schools along with groups in Bellingham^ Washington; 
Burlington, Vermont; and New York, New. York were awarded 
Office' of Education, Teacher Corps contracts to study' 
the cancept and components of preservice and inservi.c^ 
teacher training at the single schdiDl^si4:e^-snJ"T 
.guidelines and managem^nt^^pr^eedures f or ilnaplementing 
school based ^iriBO^vaffivS staff development projects with 
. or wdjtfe^tft^ Teacher Corps assistance. Each participating 
f^^r^gTopp in. the overall project represented a different 
' perspective of rural, inner city,, university initiated, 

and urban-suburban ^i>igle^ school staff development 
' piyOgrams And activities. Arlington represented the 
Urban-sutuffban perspective, - . 
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The definition of terms and the parameters ' for data 
collection are amopg the first stepa in any social" 
scientific research project. The first challenge for 
each participating project staff was to define vhat 
"staff" development" is. After analysis of currenti^^ 
-insj^ryice literature and' discussions with other 



inservice plan n eFs^^^fhr o u gh o ul:"^h^^rfa^tT0iin5 it wh"S ' 
obvious, the term Jiolds 'nnany meaning,s for, a variety 
of educators and teachers. ^ Some view staff development 
or Treacher* inservice education as a series of formal 
administration planned activities or evexits with 
carefully prescribed techniques, strategies, and 
objectives . -Others 'see -inservice as including* informal 
activities and subtle processes used by inservice 
planners to change teachers* attitudes, and perf ormanceg . t 
StiLl others choose to take teachers out of the 'passive 
voice in the definition and consider teacher partit^i- _ 
pation £n organizational, curriculum or program de- 
velopment activities as basic aspects , of^'^ny sckool 
staTf development program. This latter, broaa view ^ 
is ^ost in keeping with the way 'Arlington teachers, 
administrators , 'and community members use the phrase 
"staff, develop^ment" in referring *to their inservice , 
actions or activities. Thus , the Teacher Corps 
Project St*aff in Virginia used the following definition 
.of staff development for tlje .p^urpose of collectings ^ 
data, analyzing process components ^ ^d making recommen- ' 
dations for meetipg Teacher Corps and Education'al * 
Amendipents *Act of 1976 legislated needs and concerns. 

/ Staff development or teacher inservice^ education 
jLs any formal or informal activity a school 
'Gtaf f^iTndividually or collectively, may- 
^^^^^p^rience that may result in enhancing teacher 
' 4 or staff abilities 1^ give improved professional 
- -or personal serviced tb students in the school. 

Within this bread definition, any of the following processes 
structures, concepts ox: activities can be consid.ered ^ 
as "staff development" or "inservice" education. ^ V- 

any planned teacher education activity such as 
workshop , seminar , conference , forum , symposium , 
lecture, dinner-speaker i^neeting, demonstration, 
panel discussion , cuItWal, inrormation or 
media extent. • . . 

i nformaJ^_gri^p_OLn±ajn^ or information^ ^ 

" ^ sharing conversation ^ -""^ . ^ 
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paihticipation in school or system policy making 
or advisory committee work . ' 



participation ij> school or system progra ' m 
_c.\ 1 r r j.au3rdRfH-4eA/ e 1 u p"Ji le' 1 4 1 activities 



ERIC 



participatipji in special training sessions to 
help tea:che-rs reach or meet mandated local, , . - 

state or fedei:al gpaLs and program objectives / /' 

university or college coursework on campus or j* 
at th4 school site or other system- location • 

- ''•participation in reorganization, textbook , - 
§election'or school^ community ad hoc- groups / 

participation in curriculum planning, preparation^ 
and writing activities on^ the school ©tnd system 
leveTg . ^ , \ ' • • 

- ' teachers' individual pursuits to gain additional 
* information, knowledge or professional expertise' 

. * which can be applied to their teaching activities • 

The basic Idea or hypothesis 'which served as the foundation ^ 
for the project staff activities centered- around ^ ^ 
b*elief -that ways should be found t-o-involve teacher^s 
and. cither affejcted tolral staff members in the planning 
and implementation of school <Driginated ins'ervice 
adtifvities at a single school location in order to 
' increase total school, staff participation and tp 

increase innovative change ef f eqtivene-^'^ . ^^^^^ into 
^ this hypothesis, was the need to examine. and analyze ) 
the bas ic ' componeijts of inservice , planning which ^ 
include needs assessment, decision making processes, i ^ 
incentives 5 major roles of part icipant-5 , organization 
and governance, collaboration, (Characteristics of 
the activity* it^eif , and- pro^ietns for each activity 
studied ^or proposed • 

Data was^ijoilected 'for the resear^ch and development 
activi-^fies of the Arlington-^Teacher Corps Project on 
S'taff Development in the following ways. 

Advisory Commi;ttee "'meetings and individual recommen- 
* dations reflecting university, professional organi- 

za4:'ion, vcylunteer, community, administration, 
• specialists, and teachers pexi^peotive^* ' 

Informal conferences and interviews with inservxce 
planners and participants in single school and 
system sponsored staff, development activities. 



'/.-< 



*^ • Participatipn of^project staff representatives 
- in a series ^f Teacher Corps- sponsored national 
conferences hia^ld in Las Vegas, New Orleans, 
Wa:Shington, D.Ok, New York City and Vermont, 

- Input f rpi^ approxiiTfately sixty system 'personnel 
who have ^ had experience, with single school" 
.staff -dfi^elopment programs and planning . -v.Data_ 
from these contributors was presented in 
written module form and desc-f ibe^^ each experience 
according to component guidelines' ^^igned by 
project staff- members . 

- Input, from the ten system per s6^P^^^^^^^^-*=^- 
teachers, specialists, administratdrfifvand • • , 
community perspectives on both the ^lei?ientary_^„;„>. 
and secondary levels to design and plan TITprJ'eTietical- 
models based on training complex and inter7 ^ ■ 

' disciplinary Teacher Corps framework criteria. 

-. A core of project staff members participated i;i 
each of the above activities and studied the 
various informal and formal data to pre§^t.„aa.— 
^ ' overview- of the variety of perspectives and 

information bases revealed through each- individual . 
'or group project activity or process'. , . 

AS is often tne case, the data collected determined and , / 
shaped the fina'l report form. As stated, the initial 
goal 'was to examine single school staff development 
programs and structures and to predict or design ways , 
' to encourage-teacher- participation in -implementing 
■ ^additional inservice activities at any school building 
* ' level. However, in almost every case, we saw^a need 

to qualify the hypothesis and to^explain /how and why , 
single sphool inservice activities were takihg place 
in relation to county) state, federal. mandates and 
governance or in terms of current community influences 
and practices or in relation to central services and 
resources. An additional need seemed to be to ^ustity 
"staff development" over and over ag^^^as an established 
intricate network of scJjool and 'couTrtiTcommittee programs, 
activities and structures that exist throughout the 
entire school sysA:em. . As a result, the final report • , 
'■ thas taken a f iv4 part form and an understanding o£ each 
pari depends upon an understanding o^the following 
faStorl/ influencing ahy one single schobl staff development 
program-: 
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~ ^basic analytical components Of any staff development 
' ' actrvity • ' ' - . * 

the .total system organisation as rela'ted to deliv;^ring 
staff development service-s to the single school staff 

' the single school "activity and organization ^s related 
to the central school system and organization 

community and other influences aff^pting a single- 
school actiyity and« staff participatioi^* 

the pajrticular sources of information used to formulate 
broad generalizations and principles applicable ,to^any 
single school staff development activity ^ # , ' 

9 - . " 

need to ta'ke care in for?\ing gulrdelines based on 
cjarrent trexidy bias of any one group* within the . f 
tot<al school-or community environment 

The five parts of this report on single sc/hool staff ^ 
'and site staff development and inservice ^eacher training 
are : 



PART I: 



An analysis of the central school system's 
characteristics^ organizati^on, sources' and 
resources as they affect single school 
staf^ development and influence professional 
participation of teachers ii^ -all aspects of 
single snd system school activities* 
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PART II: a' series of ;component/^apers on various 

a^pectsrof qipg^le 'scliool staff development 
abtivities . -i^-^opics 'examined include; ^ -^v 

role of ^thC' principal, incentives, collaboration, 
decisipi^^nraking and pxr/Llems facing inservice 
pla^rf^lrs on the single school level. 



PART 




/ 



. / 



PRESERVIGE/INSERVJCE EDUCATION 

A hypothetical 3ieacher Corps elemen^tary 
model for- total staff participation 
based on the trainin^g complex frame\^rk^ 
» and criter^ia. ^ ^ 

B:'- BASi^; LIFE AND SKILLS TEACHING- 

^ hypothetipa*!^Teacher Corps secondary 
model for total staff participation and 
prfe'service training based on the 
. interdisciplinary approach framework:- 
• and -criteria. • _ ^^-^-"^^"^ 
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IX. 



PART IV 



PART V:^ 



Fif-fe^ five individually prepared and ^ 
self-contained module contributions 
on single school programs writi'on by ^ 
teachers, principals, schoo] ,and sy^^^em 
s]f)ecialists and support personnel^^ , 
.volunteers, and professional representa- 
fives . ' /^"^ 

Appendix materials to supplement informa^Lion 
contained in* e3'c?Npart^pf the-report. 



Although each part of this repdrt^can be read and under'- 
sl'ood separately, each parvt be used to supplement 

*0r augment the other.. Module and appendix references 

are cited throughout tlie-^ report for use of readers 

wanting to gain a broader perspective of particular 
single school staf^' development programs or experiences. 
It^^is the" project staff *s feelfng -that personnel ^in 

^ other' 'School s^.tems usin^ thei ii^f ormation contained 
in this. re^Wt will mosf likely ^.need to follow' a 
similar >ro2fe^s of analy?;ing cu]?rent .school and system 

\sftrdctures/fo^r staff development before applying . • 
recoTtimended or suggested proA^dures , and activities 
td^ the'inservice- planning p^Wcesses 'at any one single 

/school' site.-' Organi^at ic/nal charts explaining 
the relations'hip of eounjj /and single school organiza- 
tioW to staff development 'At the single school site ^ 
accompafiy^hi&^reface to/h'^'ip, readers get an iminediate 
big^picture of how staff/ develbj^ment "works" in Arlington. 
. / ^ 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION Of • THE , ARLINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



SCHOOL BOAfU) 



Assistant to the 
Superintendent 



SUPER IMTENOTHT 



•V r 



Associate 
Superintendent 
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fAdult and 

Career 
Education 



Student 
Services and 
Programs 



-t 



Instructional 
Program ' 
Coordination 



Program 
Oevelbpment' 
& Evaluation 



SchO€^ and- 

Cb(ni)uj>4ty 

Activ1t^ei_ 



Public Information 



Human Relations 



— Negotiations 



Finance and 
Business- 
Hanagyient 



Personnel 



Planning 
Management 
and Budget 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Abingdon^ 
Ashlawn 
Barcroft 
Barcetl 
"■Ctafeiiont 
Cusris o 
Drew Mode) 
Fairlinflton 
*Fort Hylr 
jGeorge Mason 
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Henry ' 



Jackson 
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. Key ' 
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McKlnley 
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,.^Page 
^Randolph 

Reed 
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Tuckahoe 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Gunston 
Jeffersoo , 
Kenmore 
Stratford 
Swan son 
wnilamsburg 
' Hoffman -Bos tort 




Wakefield ' 
Washington-Lee 
Yorktown 
Uoodlawn 



ARLINGTON COUNTY ^OARD 
(Elected ) • 

ARllNGTON SCHOOL BOARD j 
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Public Infonnatioh 



Human Relations 
(Programs in Individual Schools)' 



^Negotiations 
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Assistant td Superintendent 



These departments 
may give individual 
school ser^ces. 
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Division of Instruction 
Associate Superintendent 



Instructional Program, Coordination 
Adult and Career Education 
Student Services 
Special EjJucation 

Program Oevelopaient and Evaluation 
Curriculum Specialists 
Coordinating Conmi'ttees 
Contact Teachers and Department 
Chairmen 
Staff Development Center • 
Special Task Forces 
State and F,ederal Programs 
School and CommunUy Activities 
, Scholarship Caimutee 





Teacher's Council 
on Instruction 
(School Representativi 
Innovative Funds 
S^crf^-^evel opnieat 



es) 
Furfts 



Business Cocir^nity 




School Volunteer Programs 
(Cooperation with Northern 
Virginia Volunteer League) 



Humanities Project 
(Works with^Art and Music 
Curriculum Specialists) ^ 



County Recreation Department 



2^ j Teaching Materials Resources 
including Film^Library 



Professional Library 



State .and Federal Agencies 
I Parent Advisory Groups 



I, ^ E. Collaboration 
^ • \Ncrtherti Virginia Consortium) j 
* 

Professidnai Organizations 



* Inter-School Programs 
(including Articulation Program) 



Aides Programs 



j Each school can , , 

I deal independently 

p with these groups 
I to Support their 
{ program. f-.. 



SINGLE SCHOOL 



Principal \| 
Teachers ' | 

"Clerical , »Cafeteri^, Custodial Staff \ 
A(yitional Programf;* e.g. Cay Care i 
pTTtAv - Parent Advisory Cotmiittee^ 
Volunteer and*Aide Programs 
Vertical ^nd horizontal Committees 



Special' Programs / ' . 
ESOL^, Gi/ted and Talented 

Media Ceriters 

Study Centers 

Reoreation/Sports* ?rogran.s 

Special Education 

Testing and Evaluation Programs 

Annual School 'Plans 

Staff Development Projections^ 

Extra Curricular Activities- 
Ad Hoc and Special Committees, etc. 
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Editor/TypjL-S/t Edwina Lake 



COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL SYSTEM CHARACTERISTICS 



Arlington County is located in Virginia, immediately 
across the 'Potomac River fr9m Washington, D.C, It is 
a densely, popu^J-ated urban area which reached a peak 
"population of l8U,000 and a peak student enrollment 
pf 26,000 in the mid sixties/ At that time, the com- 
munity could fyS characterized as a 'typical suburb . 
School?- were' seglreg^ted and about •ri^percent of the 
students v^reJ^lac^ ' Relatively speaking, "student 
needs were homogeneous and the general educational ^ 
ori.entation wa& college preparatory. 

^ -In 1976,5 Arlington County is changing. When com- 
pared, with ten years ago, the community is more urban 
and l^ss densely populated. The student population is 
diver'ye in terms of rac^eT^'thnic , economic and* family 
background. In 19 74 5- ^iington was reclassif i_ed an 
urban ar.ea.by the Washington Center fof Metropolitan- 
Studies] anti the population had declined to 165,000. 
'School knrollnien'ts had decli^ned to 19 ,000. F^urther 
^declines are projected fof the 'immediate future. . 

The composition of the 'student population has 
changed also. The black population has remainecj re- 
latively, stable, increasing to about *«Q.3 percent^ 
Since 1971, the sc^ihools have been fully - desegregated . 
The proportion of handicapped students has increased 
greatly because of state arrd ^federal laws^ that have 
assigned responsibility to the schools for all handi- 
capped students ,^ges ^'21 . Greater pressure from' 
parent g^roups , availability of state and federal money 
and greater realization of student needs have also in- - 
fluenced the system/s special education programs / At 
"present" there are* 358 fulltime special education students 
in various system schools. ^ 

The greatest ^change in the student population has. ■ 
beer, the dramatic growth in the number of students 
whose nativ.e -language is not En g^ri^ . In 19 77 , approx- 

.'imately 2 , 800 ESOL students comprise lU percent of 
the^ student population* The niain languages repre- * 
sented are Spanish C800 )^, Korean (400), and Vietna- 

.mese (UOO). Altogether over 50 native languages are 
represented. To respond to this need, the system has 
an extensive ESOL program, a Teacher Corps Project in 
bilingual/rr.ulticultural ediication, and .a Title; VII 
bilingual education -grant:. 
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Trends over ^the last ciecade have put great 'pres- 
sure on the, system. Declining ei^rollments have meant 
that reduction-in-force is a way of^ life. A large^ 
group^- of teachers is uncertain if jobs will exist from 
year-to-year and few new teachers . are ^hired in the 
system., Decl/ining enrollment also means" fewer citizens 
have children in schools and'^ public support for e-^nca- 
tion has declined. As a result, there is^a growing 
ta-xpayer relu^ctance^ to fiund the school system at the 
level 'the School Board w,j.shes. Linked with this is 
t];i€ decline in revenue from state and federal . sources . 
These two- trends combine to create a severe budget 
problem. Few new programs are -added and existing 
ones aVe exam'ined carefully .each y^ar. Funds for 
such areas a3 staff development, human relations, and 
materials have been pared in recent years. While 
the human -and ^material resources avalblable to-'the 
system are declining, the increasing diversity of the 
school population and the increasing recfuirements 
of the state and federal governments have derhanded 
new and different instructional programs and' teaching 
strategies. 

In 19 77 , then, sfate'^of education se^m§ ^ 

shaky and the future i^ 6ncertaxn in the eyes of many 
of ^ the staff and citizenry. Thei^^e Is growing pres- 
sure to return to "basicsV and cut the "Tri lis . *' ^ One 
or more schools may be closed if enrollment' continues 
to decline. Plight percent of system positions v;ere 
*cut last year- and additional cuts may be made next 
year. If only one word could be used to describe the 
current mood, that word might -be "an-xiaus." 

StiTl; the basic educational system is sound. The 
county spends the most per pupil per. year in' the 
state of Virginia.' 'This expenditure of about $2,200 

,per pupil compares favorably with other metropolitan 
Washington school districts. The salary scale for 

'teachers is one of the highest in 'the state <and is 
on par with other metropolitan districts. A teacher^ s 
salary "ranges from $10;5U7 fo $23,1U3. 'The high per 
pupil cost results from the large proportion of teachers 
with accumulated experience and highe^^egrees . About 
UO percent of the>teachers are at thq *top step on -th'e, 
pay scale. 'The pupil- teacher ratio is about 26-to-l 
and the system has a greater number of guidance counse- 
lors curriculum specialists, librarians, reading 
specialists, art, imusic; and physical education "teachers 
than' are required by^ sta.te regu],a.tion . • Although cut 
in recent budget^s ,<^-|&taf f development funds remain sub-^ 
sta-'ntlal. Scholarship funds and sabbatical leave are. 

"availaDle and staffs development funds for general p-ur- 
poses and specific progra»rS. such^as- human relations 
are included in the currenT:~bu1jget . 



At present, the system consists of 26 'relementary 
schools 5 6 junior high schools and 3 high . schools • -Ad- 
ditional untts include an aTtejpi^tive junior high school", 
an alternative high school, two adult ^ day* scfiogXsV^ one 
Special education center, _'a Career Center, and four 
pre-school programs** All elementrary schobls include . 
grades K-6. and foui^ schools have a pre-K through 6 pro- 
gram.^ .This situation ^is not stable as the School Board 
is considering ^seriously a .proposal to m6ve ninth 
grade into the high school aKd to close two mor^ ele- 
mentary s^cho61s . ' • , , ^ 

The most recent overt change to affect teachers* 
and howj[ghe school system operates occuri?ed just this 
month, whe S*tate Supreme Court^has declared* collectiv^^,.^ 
^bargaining by public employees'^ to be illegal and the 
system and professional organizations are in the' process 
of assessing what effect this change will' have on staff 
development as well as other system and'schooi programs 
and policies . ^ ' ^ ' ' ' 

We recognize Arlington is notv alone' in the types 
of problems individual teachers, schools and tKe system 
face » And we assume each school- ^nd school system 
^ under the federal • umbrella has, its own^^methods and 
structures for accomodating sOdden demographic, econo- 
mic, social, prof eSsi'Onal , or pKilosophical ^.^change, ' 
Accordingly, we suspect that no one single, s^udy can 
hope to offer a, list of pat solutions for deve^J.oping^ - 
an ideal pre-se^vice and continuing^ teadher t^ain-^ng 

'^prpgvam to meet school *and community needs • Therefore, 
each part 'Of this report on staff development in a 
large -urban-subijrban sphool system pr^pared^for the 

'Teacher Corps is concerned far more with stj^uctures 

*and processes for responding to thfe Jieeds. of change 

' than, with the need for or the prod\ict of inservice 
training.^' The systeirt's curj^ent structure and process 
for individual teacher prof^-ssiojial growth and' for 
.overall school a^nd-- system growth through' innovation 
has. evolved over the past twenty— five years as the 

^communi^y ha'S * ch'Snged from rural _ to suburban to urban. 

^uilt into thi^ process has been- a community traditiort 
of involving teachers , parents , and the community in 
policy, pr6gram, organization, or ofher educational' 

.Ci'jang^. Structures*, p3?actices, and processes will con- 
tinue to be examined and refi-ned to develop addition- 
al' ways of meeting individuals teacher, school, and . 
neig)jborl>oo4i needs within a large metropolitan environ- 
ip'ent.' 
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AS SUMPTIONS ABOUT STAFF^ DEVELOPMENT tN ARLINGTON SCHOOLS ^ 

The A)?lii^gtah Teacher Corps. Pro ject made certain 
assumptions about si^f f ' development before collect- 
ing data to study, ahd analyz*e b'fefore making recomen- 
dations in parts two and three , of - this report* Many 
of these assumptions may not be shared with other 
school systems especially those involving 1 ) system 
or Single School ad hoc or special committee structures 
and 2) curriculum or program development activities. 
Others are quite obvious' factors existing in-most 
teaching-learning proc-esses, no matter who is the 
student . * \ 

There is a continued and growing awareness 
among teachers and administrators and the 
community for t^r-e need of inservice ^train- 
ing for all teac$lers and Supporting staff. 

, - Unless in a crisife^ situation suc>f as ampl^^P^ 

menting mains tream^^ng or meetinrg the challenge 
of an influx of non%English speaking children, 
the identification o'fv^the k£nds of staff 
- ---deveiopment- needed -for*'^any^ one school ot. _ _ 
school system is hiost otxkx\ a question of 
individual teacher or school needs. 



A more diverse staff development progra. 
Is 'needed when the teaching experience and 
^ background of teachers vary. ; 



Teacher participation^'in curriculum develop- 
ment work and the school's organizational 
governance is a dynamic iris er vice process 
and canno,t be divorced from" instructionally 
oriented staff (fevelopment 'activities . . ' ^ . 

Mixed feelings and attitudes' exist about the ^' 
vallie of pre-service training teachers have 
experiencetrtn- th,eir 'undergraduate work. . ^ 
Hostile sentiments are often associated with 
formal inservice programs, especially courses 
designed ^by universities to fulfill certifi- 
cation and salary increment requirements.^ 



The evaluation of informal 6r formal* in'serM^'ce ■ 
•activities requires a long- rang^ 'plan to be' 
credible. The effectiveness of the shorter 
or on(?-shot activity seems to be more difficult 
to evaluate than a long term program: PrograinG 
involving a larger number of participants are 
naturally easier , to ^measure than individual 
staff pursuits for -increa^d {Professional com- 
petence. 



Activities that involve teachers in the production 
of original teaching materials ,an(\ the exchan'ge 
of ideas immediately adaptable to* a cla'ssroom. 
.situation are usua^lly popular .with 'teachers . 

Financial support to ^fund direct teacher pay- 
ments, substitute release time, or other direct 
and indirect benefits is /crucial to ma:yntain 
a diverse and long range staff d.evelopmeht pro- 
gram. It is also one of\the most effeotive ^ 
incentives for involving tochers' in, activities 



Some of the most succefe>$f ul :}.nservice is spon- 
taneous , %ubtLe and informal and ;ls often not ""^^ 
perceived as staff development by the teacher. 

Thes-e-^^rms- meri±-^i"Ctr±har -atudy.— and-unders tand- 

ing although they are difficult to isolate , 
fpr association with concrete applicable . 
strategies and procedures. A well designed 
human relations program may. facilitate .these 
forms ^f inservice. ^"'^ . 

During -periods of fingjncial crisis and mandated . 
cutl^Hfcks'., some s ta^.,jnembers do ncyt react 
^positively to a formalized staff developn;ient 
program viewing, it as^'^an unnecessary fringe N 
activity. ^ ^ ' . ^ 

Teachers teabhing teachers is one of the more 
effecti^>e form§ of staff development. This • ^ 
strategy /could b^ considered in planning, • . . 
organizing ^ and coordinating college courses 
•to be^ taught by^ locally emp^loyed teachers ^d 
admini^s tra'to2?^ . ; \. . 

% ... 
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The principal as the "gatekeeper'' W change 
often plays a key role in- any school^s staff 
development proprara. Thic^ role includes 
being a liaison , coordinator, providerp • 
motivator, innovator, and active participant. 



Well designed f9llow-up or reii^if orcement activities 
are a necessary 'pf^ocess in any successful staff 
devel'ppment p^r.ogram, ^ • - ° 

Centralized* or system-'wide staf^f^ dfevelop-menX^ .^^ 

pregrams and ^ersonn*fel are utilized differ^ently *\ 

^h<^ each school and its staff. So;me schools * ^ / 

plug into these resoyrc^s^.only as a means 

of supportiag thei-r own, program^. ^ Otb^e^rs 4 

•use them exclusively *ih li'eu/of having -no' 

real program. ^„ .Some schools may avoid o^ 

limit their participation^ ia system acti-viti^s ► 

and choose to cqnduct their own programs, \ ^ 
*• . ' # 

Conununity, qiti^n,' v-olunteer, or ^ aide^^p.arti- ^ 
cipation*-in^ staff- deve-lopment act-ivitres ^ , [ 

varie? considerably 'frorh. s^sfiool to school : 
Factors af f ectiag ycommunity participation . 

'-'i n G-l-ude- d emc%r aph -i\c-~char^ ct p Yii slic s*>_s.q:c i al 

economic, or educational J:>ackgroOnds • of the*-- 
parents, ethnic groups ^ school and* qiMzen (v.. ^ 
leadership, .the'openness tDf the school to ^ f 
citizen invbl^j^manV, .past and current practices - 
ajid irhe school ' s. organizationaa, structure * - ' 

Elementary pr^d secondary .school st^ff^devel- 
opirvent needs diff^^ and'-planned programs > ' 

si>ould be adminis-teretd" differently • '-^Although^ 
K-12 inservice programis are occasionally 
Useful, most often-organizational , >s'ize , 
py^ogram, and student differences require y . , 

.separate inservice activities* - Proportion- ^ 
ately, a higher percentage of elementary ^ 
and juTiior high ^'teachers, attend forma], staff 

- d^velppmeRt act:ivities in 'compariaon tp \ 
high school ^fe ach e rs • 

" ' ' ' " " \ ' ' • 

Lack of teagher enthusiasm .for s^corvdary ins.ervice 
might , be related to , departmentalisation ^ the - 

'school schedule, th^ building size, subject , 
.mat^ter specialization, teachei: autonomy , ^ ' . 

' aTid- other, factors inherent* in current secon- 
dary*^ school, organisation • ^ • • ^ \ 

. - . .-•■S7 ' . • ■ ■ • .' '■: 
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Planners must consider the school calendar* 
when scheduling an inservice program . Time 
factors s'uch as the opening and' clo'sing 
of ^he schcol year, conference periods, 
holidaysf^ special programs, and weather 
conditions may^ influence the outcome of 
activities . 



Marfy x:olleges and universities are ready 
, and willing to collaborate in a variety of 
ways^^To* meet the needs of a cooperative 
faculty . These accomodations include 

' on- site involvement , • one hour credit courses 
and 'Cooperative planning of courses re- 
lated directly to classroom needs . Part^* - 
of this • willingness is a result of a de- 
clme in -the pre- service training ^of new 

•teachers and the competition among numer- 
ous colleges and universities^ easily' 
accessible to Arlington teachers • 



Collab^ation with local Institutions of 
» ' Higher^-^rear^ni'ng is enhanced by generous 
s^cho]>arship funding- on the part of the 
county and other programs. - ^ 

: ' ^ ' 



' - Federal and 'State -funded proj'ects^ often pro- 

vide considerable impetus to 'staff devel- 
opment efforts although maintaining the 
momentum afte^- the soft moniey is g<^e nlay^ 
be a problem. . N \ 

a 

At present,' tlie. .professional organizations 
J. ^ . * seldom b^ecome involved in a single sqhool/ 

si'te^or system-vi3e s^taff development ef/ort, 
y • -'The'A.E.A/ has expres'sed concerh for coi 

** . tinu^d i^rof essional gfrowth , ' l5ut few aveAues 

. for involvement in our county .sponsored pro- 
. . ' gra-ms are open.' The recentl^;^ invalida^ted 

T" /■ 'te'achers ' coiitract,^ which the system will 

I ^ * ^continue to^Honc^r this year, stipul^ates 

* ' * , specific payments for curriculum writing 

' ^ N activities and for atter^d^nce at' re^quired * 

' * ^ ' after hours schciii sponsored events. ^ 

^ - 'A ^^o]>a^?ritary. nq-pay approach^ for attendance 

# , . . at s-taff, develo'pmpnt acti'vities .has been ^ 
effective with many -df o.ur teachers. . ^ 
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SCHOOL BOARD GOALS 

Five key school board ^cals serve as the basis for 
education in all Arlington ^^phools and are the. ^^o^:iis 
fov county personnel in dfelTvering services td^ the 
schoals. All parts of the school system including 
each school, the Division of Instruction and special 
programs 'must .prepare an annual plan^eared to ful- 
filling objectives related to these gpals. The* 
goals arp : ' • ' . ^ 

- Improving students' reading skillS' 
Improving students* math skills 

- Improving human relations skills of students 

and staff ' . ' 

- Increasing students' understanding ^o.f them- 

selves and their world through Humanities 

- Improving students' thinking skills 

A sixth goal related'' to writing skills is hieing v 
examined and others could be considered in the future. 
The selection' of these goals at^the present time is 
mer-ely to define the School BcTalrd ' s /conception of 
basic 'schooling for all students'." "^The focus.^on 
.thes.e five gOa^s is not to exclude s^upport for other * 
subjec-r^elated curriculum or individual school pro- 
gr^ams and each^ school staff Jias Qo^^derable autonomy- 
-ia howi1:--£ui£iil§. ihe_§_e_and^ther_ _s^^ needs ^s " ^ 
stated in its annual plan.-' I-n a recent open letter^ ; 
.to parents and the community; the Superintendent a 
expressed\he system philosophy surrounding these ^^goals 

^ 'Whil^^we have ^a set of basic goals, we do not 
, have a basic way of getting 'there We do not 
" se-leat a list of basic courses; we do not de-^ 
termine that there are certain strategies ; we 
do nof^define a basic type of student (this) 
' is not to say that anything goes. instructional 
strategies should- be evaluated 6ften to see if. 
they are effective... the .strategy . should be 
%gvaluafed as to' whether it is effective -in help^-. 
\ ing a'oarticular student or a gipoup-^of students 
achieve the basic goals established by the 
Sdhool ^Board. 

Priority -for staff development activities both' 
on the school and county levels is quite often de- ^ 
termined by how proposed activities will assist 
teachers in fulfilling their goal-related assignments. 
In addition, the school board goals also serve as 
the foundation for county services' deliver.ed .at 
individual school sites. , . ■ . 
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ANNUAL SCHOOL PLANS . * ■ 

Each school staff is required to pi^epai^e an an annual 
school -plan (ASP); The five School Board goals are 
oft^n us'ed as headings for these p^ans. Parents and 
school staff work together each year to chart the 
schooTs accomplishments and to set goals for the 
"next year's programs. Listed individual school needs*' 
often include plans for bilingual, special education, 
career education, extended -day physical .educatitjn., 
or other ciunty wide programs as well as unrque ^chool 
projects or programs. Staff development prelections ; 
to m^t 'specific county or school, goals are included _ 

in each 'school's plan. 

- ■ * 

JThe pr^ocess of preparing annual plaps varies from 
sc>^:^l"to school although ^ basic format is encouraged. 
In'sone schools, the principal performs the task with 
ass-;^nce from community or staff members. In other 
schools, such as the one used as « basis for the 
elementary model proposed' in part three of this _ 
report, the annual -plan is a full" staff and community 
effort ^hat involves input from a web of -permanent 
horizontal and vertical -committees under the coordina- 
tion 6-f a cent^-al school- staff development group. 
Men-.bership ir. -this comjnittee network is distributed 
to insure' some line of communication -to and from each 

=sta-f f - member- and~pa--re:nt---Gommi4;iees_-r.egar.4ing„^^^ 

school board and school -goal. _ ■ _ 

. Personnel in all central administrative positions, 
departments, divisions, and programs also^ submit aTinual 
plans In 1975-1976, the Superintendent's annual 
plan supported the idea and n^ed for- continuing teachers 
professional growth and the system-' s responsibilities 
for improving staff development ■ programs . Part of the 
plan was a goal to evaluate schbol bt^ard goal-related 
staf^ development programs and activities. In response 
to this'admihistrative goal, the Superintendent s office 
c-irculated a questionnaire to a sample o*-602 instruc- 
tional personnal. "Results showed the folloV;ing levels . 
of participation in school board goal related staff 
developm-ent activities: ' . ' • 



-. im.provihg* reading 

computa_._ 

impro!/ing human relations ^'^l"" 



improving computation skills .....i/t 



in-iproving humanities instruction .^-^yo 

- improving knowledge of diverse children ... 6 5 ' 

Sixty, ^^ive percent of the'- respondents " indicated _ 
that they 'had. been ef f ectivelyN^nvolved in the deci'sxon 
making -processes related to curriculum and staff de-/ 
veldpmeht. See Appendix fil for more sUrvey -details . / 



> 



Significance for Inservice cPlanning 



The school'^^board goals and the annual plan Approach 
influence inservice teacher^ education in the following 
manners . , - - 

^ There is a common and often systeip coordi- 
nated inservice effort' that helps; to mfeet , 
individual goals and to facilitate total 
staff" development efforts. 



This effort results in .a sense of system 
unity and results, 'in both shared and com- ^ 
petive programs on^ both the system and 
individual school levels. 

V 

Individuals, as. teachers or as members of 
the community, are involved in the needs 
assessment and decision making proce;3ures 
related to establishing goals and preparing 
annual plans . 



See Appendix %1 for a sample annuaf school plan. 
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IMPACT «0F COUNTY PROGRAMS AND POLICIES ON A SINGLE SCHpOL 



The impact of central administration services -and" 
programs at the single s,chool site mlist be consid- 
ered i'n examining the characteristics or in pre- 
dicting the possibilities of any one existing or. 
hypothetical innovative single sqhooj. staff^ devel^ 
opm^n't program. Divergen^t county, state, ©r fed- 
eral progr^j^rg^ and services often underpin the pro- 
grams fjxlnd in- individual schools : In some cases , 
mutual cooperation takes place voluntarily; in 
.others', the-'-S^sVei^t i'on is by mandate from School 
Bo^rd, state or federal law. 
• ^.(^ ' 

Ij^*-Ar^Trngton , a school ' s or teacher^^ s invol- 
^-v^eftt^fil: with county programs may include 

- participation in continuing count^V pro- * 
grams such as Gifted and Talented, Read- 
ing Improvemer^i", ESOL, or Special Education 

activities resulting -from consultation with 
any of fourteen curriculum specialis.t's 



- . system sponSorad workshops or courses 
organized by 

, :^ . - W . ■ ,^ , 

- two s.taf f development helping teacher? 

- a consolidated Teachers * Council on 
Instruction 

- curriculum^' specialists 

- special program personnel 

-feome' schools may use a combination of these system 
programs or cooperatively devise other strategies 

.-J5^'<!)r • us ipg. ..cpunty resources 'in individual Staff 
develoMient^^-activdties . Each school plots- its course 
of action and -st^ff members 'participate in system , 
activities according^to how they perceive school or 
individual'* needs*;. , 



IMPACT OF SCHOOL ^ TEACHER ON THE SYS^iM LEVEL 



Tho strMh;tur^^ for deli v^-^x'ifiy oen \ v<\l culinin islra ( .i^ * 
inservice serves as a two way fetr^et.. Teachers 
and individual schools use Ihe'^same county- to-schoo 1 
D^th to exert influence on ,the direction of county ^ 
and school activities, policies, goals, and programs. 
Individual teacher ,or school representatives parti- 
cipate on *the system, level by -serving on a wide 
range'-of permanent and ad hoc committees and groups 
including.: ' 

The Tea^chers ' Council on Instruction 
The Human Relations Project 
i — Inter-school committees 
Advisory groups 

Subject area coord iaat-ing committees 
Community program and project groups 

Active teacher involvement in these activ^ities 
is high. Since July of 1976 5- ^^proximately 600 
tei^hers have participated in 23 different comm.ittees 
or vstudy .groups that have or will have ^aj^r-effect 

.county school policies and- ']^rograms . In turn, 
'teacher participation on the system level has 
a reciprocal effect on single school staff devel-"- 
opjneDt .programs 

' L 

A informal time schedule and structure for 
conducting meetings of these -established or speciai 
groups within the system exists to avoid system 
or school -c-onflict in competing for^-staff time ^ 
and commitment. Most groups' and schools - abide 
by this suggested scheduling prsoCedure whj-ch 
includes meeting times and places" for th.e ^ Teachers 
Council on Ins t^puction , coordinating committees, 
elementary and secondary pr^incipal and assistant 
principal groups. Most ^meetings are scheduled 
for Wednesday afternoons and the schedule works 
as follows : - - ' 

First Wednesday - in-scl^ool department ^meetings* 

'Second Wednesday - county, meetings 

Third Wednesf^d^ay - in-^school faculty meetings ^ 

Fourth Wednesday - optional 

Early release schedules in the eiementary schools 
take precedence over this scHedule /'-^ See^Appendix #3 
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Tljl^RLiCJ ONAL CXFTRICNCE 

A -regional organization was in effect to deliver county 
service? "to, individual schools from the 19*72 to 1976 
'School years, " Xn the sumjner of 1976 county services 
were recentralized~. Although these regions no longer 
exist* on paper, much of the regional. concept has been - 
assimilated into'the central system. 

Under the regional system, the 'schools were divided 
into three areas, .each having a regional office staffed 
with a Task Force Leader, several cuipriculum specialists 
and a st-aif development helping teacher and coordinator, 
.Each Regional Office worked with a ^Regional Teaqhers^^ 
^Council on Instruction made ^up of t^a^cher representatives 
from each regional .school , These councils were empowered" 
to select the types of r.staff /development they felt was 
^.eeded in their region and the Regional Office staff was 
entrusted *to plan, brganize, conduct and evaluate ^these 
activities. In general, each region consisted of ' a high 
schoolv its high and "elementary feeder scliools. 

Although. considerable cooperation took place between 
the regional .^nd^cpunty sch^l programg^ it was possible 
that each region would sponsor and -conduct overlapping 
"]pr"AgT»jns.": At-"/tT1e^'^^lTie""t"rme^,""i.t wa~s"'ppss"ib"le "f or a ""siTlg'Ie 
school to remai-n_^independent or become involved-^'in both 
regional or system actj^vities -as the^ staff saw fit, 7"* 

The ^regional structure allowed for a diverge approach 
to meet varied nee;ds of :i,-individual'" schools ,^ but it some- 
times stifled county wide staff .development goals. Regional 

^ap^roaches varied' enough^to/oreate" some confusion and a 
fueling' of bein^ left out if your re'gion or your Teachers' 

^Council on Instruction^ did not elefct tp conduct certain 
fbrnis of inservice and another region*did. Teachers had 
.few opportjunities to attend ano^ther region's activities. 
The competitive element bMi It into this three * regional^ 

'•struotur-e was both beneficial and harmful. It fostered 
originality apd dynamic approaches to some learning .activities 
but at the sam^time it stretched limited resources and ^ 
a limited Rumbei\ of participants too thin. The three 

^ staff developme'np centers wdrking within a limited budget 

"could not afford to. offer inservice activities if a 
minimum number of participants was not enrolled. Many 
felt the same activities, offered county wide and opSrat- 
X^g on a unified staff development budget would j be more 

'likely to attraqt a required number of teachers to make 
certain activities possible for staff members with special 
needs or '-interest . 



Under a 'subdivided system there may have- beenYnor^ 
sensitivity to .individual school' or 'teacher needs. \But 
, of ten a regional office's ability to. fulfill these 
quirementg^was hampered by its'' shortage of resources, the - 
lack of communication between curriculum specialists 
housed ^in other offices' and the subordinate position the 
regions had to central administration. * Treating each 
regiorifl^n an "equal manner was a complex and .Sensitive 
procedure for persons rendering county cervices. ^ 

]When the region offices were plosed, the curriculum^ ^ 
specialists and he^lping teachers were consolidated and relocated 
"in the central administration building. Thes'e administrative^ 
.personnel now work directly with "the Deputy' Superintendent 
.of Instruction and are able to work more lose ly wi'th each 
othfer.' Two staff development helping teachers/ function 
within this giroup to assist in the planning, staffing, ^ 
organizing, and conducting of teacher education activities 
and qurriculum or program development. The staff development 
teachers also Wrk with a newly organized consolidated 
Teachers touncil on Iiistru'ction to select and conduct ' ^ y 
iriservice activities (which members feel are necessary and 
•are a ref lectiolvofyteachqrs ' needs and interests throughout 
the Central system. ^ \ ^ 



Significance for Inservice Planning 



,The organi-2atibnal~~strueture of a' central system for de-~~ 
livering inservice programs in a large suburban-urban 
school district is important 

' ^- When a system , is experiencing rapid community change, 
, vs^ubdivisiioi^s may be counterproductive and may limit 
the number of services and resources the central 
system can offer to sij|)port- a single school's 
programs " 



and needs. 



- Individual schools experience considerably more 
autonomy in a centrally administered structure 
since they have accountability to^one less level. 

- When* the school system is subdivided into regions, 
individual effort, and responsibility to swerve 

unique needs of e^ch subpart is enhanced. Originality 
often embedded in competition may emerge. 



; ERLC 
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CONSOLIDATED TEACHERS » COUNCIL ON INSTRUCTION 



As an outcome of reorganization^ a coftsolidated Teachers.* 
Council on 'Ins truction was in operation by 'the fall of 1976,. 
Appendix contains SchooT Board and administrative memo^ 
randa outlining the implementation and organizational pro- 
cess. This group consisting of one elementary, two junior 
high, and three senior high representatives from each school 
ha3 as its first responsibility the "planning and conducting 
of staff development programs." Two staff development 
helping teachers are responsible ' for ^ Working directly with 
tt»e, Council in "coordinating the planning, conducting, 
and the (^-ssessing of staff development activities." - 

During its first year of operation the group has 
concentrated on the following processes: 

- ^ implementing- a Teache^r Innovative Funding program 

conducting a county wide survey of individual 
s chool and teacher staff development needs or 
' interests 

compiling a central "human" resource fil^ for* 
^ staff development pu^-poses 



"^ndu'olring ^oyer ^hi-r1:y~x:oxinty ~iTiseT?vi-ce"ac-trxvi/?ie^- 
based on 'a pr;:evious Region II survey 



Teacher Innova^^ive Fund 



Teacher In'noyative Funding is a yearly program which 
away^ds limitea f i-it^nb'i*! 'a^-sistance to individual teachers 
or schools for implementing instructional or cyrriculum 
expeVimental projects. A subcommittee of the Teachers Council 
oi) Instruction reviews funding requests and gives recommenda- 
tions on the pQtential and merit of proposals. Several 
of Xhe 'school based staff development programs described 
in the module packet were funded through this program* For 
fyrther reference see Appendix #5. 

/ ' ^ . ^ 

Surveys " 

, ^ The Staff Development. Center conducted a county wide ^ 
survey of. teacher inservicd needs this year. A similar . 
survey of Region II teachers- conducted last year h^s a 
nearly 50, percent .response and was used to plan this yearls 
system wide ihsfervice'' program. This year's survey will 
serve as an additional guide in selecting^f utu're inserv'ce. 
programs. If survey results show a laicige, number of' teachers 

• - 6f] . ■ ' 15 



in an individual school ^share a mutual interest or need,^t 
is possible the central staf f ^ development center will plan 
a program exc/lusively for that school* Sample copies of 
surveys are ^n App^^ndix ^ / . 



Pool-It Resource File 



On the recent staff development survey, teachers could 
check off those activities they would-jDe willing to heJp ,lan 
or conciuct.. Names of teachers who indicate their areasy^cif 
expertise or willingness to act as inservice or workshop 
assistant^ are put on on 3' x 5 ^card and placed under^ :Sppro- 
priate heading in a Pool-It file. 'Th5se volunteers are 
often asked to conduct workshops^f Or system teachers or 
at an individual school site. /Volunteer community and 
college personnel who are willing and capable of JCYiducting 
additional forms of inservice are also catalogued^ in this 
card file and frequently ^re qalled upon for aSs^i^tarice. ^ 

'dividual schools may also use the file for their own 
staff development planning . ^' ^ 

System inservice activities and workshops ^ 

In 1975-197)6, after severe mid-year budget reducit;it3fis in 
staff development funds, Region II 's staff developmenii^surVey 
was> u^ed t o selec t' nearl y thirty i nser vic e a ctivities teachers 
said they would support or ass^ist with conductrng^ With " - 
several exceptions, these pr9grams were offered on a^ voluntaif^y 
no^pay basis. The volunteer* rio-pay approarch for condyatin^^ 
workshop activities based-on expressed teacher needs has 
continued through 1976-1977 with success. ' ^ 

'The Staff Development Center under the difection^'O,^ 
t'he Teachers ''Council on * Ins truction often conducts inservice^"' 
than: is needed in a specific schoolV' lir man-y.-cas-es , a , 
school ' with a particular need is 6ften the Ipcatio^a fq^ 
a' county planned program and an - invitati6^' is , extended to 
other school- staffs to attend. Visiting/anather school^, 
especially newly built facilities , is often an incentive-/ 
factor for teachers to ' participate in inserviqe activities. 



--isni f icance for Instfrvice- Planninf, 

School systems attempting to establish simiTar staff 
development processes and structur:es should create a 
climate where the following factors can exist: 



a willingness to have , teachers , parents and 
members of the* community to participate in a 
self assessed, participatory staff deve'lopmfent 
program geared to meet both single school and 
system based needs. ^ 



support for full time Qr-part tim^ personnel to 
operate and concentrate on a staff development 
'program. Upper administrative support is es'pecially 
important. ' • ^ 



a low key, but extensive long range campaign 

at all levels *to emphasize the continuing need- 

for all forms o^f teacher ^nd adir^inistrat ive 

inservice as a means of meeting the n^eds of 

a dynam^^^^chool system -and the* community it serves 

6 

"i 

a commitment on the part of the local school 

governing board and segments <,of ^ the comiaunity 

to support a staff development progr'am^ % - - 



• - a waJJ-ing-ness on the ^art of the>J:eachers and 

^llp/r professional organizations to '^cooperate , 
in prgani^zing such a program and to^ tken .'te- , 
come a'ctive sypp^oirters Z"^^^--. " . • 

both short and 'long range goaJ.s for a realistic 
program based on the^ unique- needs of the sysf^m 
and its parts • * ^ ' . 

structural^ organizational arrangements or changes 
* to build in the staj^-f development deli^ry systems 
^ at each leye^ and^within each program of the 
^ school system - ' \ ^ * - " ^ 
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• SYSTEM STRl3CTURE$' "AND PROCESSES FOR DeCiVEI^ING . ^ 
STAFF^'DEVELOPME.^T SERVTCES TO- INDIVIDUAIT SCHOOLS ' 

. ~ ^ —7^ = ~ ' ' ^ ' 

A staff '.development derTv^ery^ys.tem •is buil-t into each 
^countyy.programj servicj^ or r^^source ^center^ which exists 
"to help individual schqo)ls and ^ teachers_jie.^±- own 
as well as system wide 'goals, .The programs and services 
jaost' often used by single schools or. teachers include the/ 
following: curric\A^m specialis-Js , teaching a^vd^js^^^TPials 
resources a syst'^ja^wid^re a ding program,' an*"^§femenTary 
language* a^rts prog^ram, a county hwianities program, social 
educatidn, .pareer education and -human relations programs 
as well as ESOL/ Gifted and Talented arid bilingual ed^ation 
projects. An all encompassing county and student volur^teer^ 
program also ' involves staff de,\relopment opportunities 
Through each o:f the Division* of ^ Ins truction state or 
'federal programs.' The 'following^ section de&cribes each , 
.of these programs, as they relate^to staff development 
at a single school site. * , * . , ^ ^ . 



CURRICULUM SPECIALISTS 



^^Curriculum specialists operate out of^the central Education 
Center and are responsible for all inst.ructional matters 
on the -county level related to* their 'field specialization 
The f ourteeY^ rifembers of this group are part of a"'cauncj.l 
of curricuii^m specialists w|^ich also' includes sevef^a'l 
helping teachers and the county staff development helpirfig 

'.teachers. ' ' ^ ' \ ^ \ 

Curriculum* specialists provide rseirVi^e^or give^ assist- 
ance to .the HndividUf^l schooL upon request from the princiy 
pal 5. department of ijidividual^ teacher^ They. also, m^y be 

• involved ih interdisciplinary efforts and" other ,progr^itis 
related t.o th^ir particular, area of^ subject matter expertise 
For, example / ESOL program p^soripel have cooperated with 
the social studies^cirricul/m specialist . to -de^elopi teach- 

'-4ng materials for non-English speaking students and^ the . 
reading program perso^inel hav^ assisted teachers *in all 
subject areas in cooperation ^th burriculum ^specialists . 
Sp.ecific responsibilities of 'curriculum , specialists include 
coordinating efforts of their subject area related / 
coordinating committee , 'contact .t^ach^rs ' grolip 6r parents' 

.advisory group.- « ^ 
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K-12 Coordinating Committees 



A corresponding K-12 coordinating committee ^exists for 
,each subject area 'coordinated by a curriculum-^spepialis t . 
Each subject area coordinating committee consists of » 
.elected teacher representatives from each school level 
-and secondary students and parents appointed from "various 
/-'-ccunty advisory groups . The committees meet up to eight 
^ -times a year during school time depending on the budget, 

^n*<3 although the composition of each of these subject 
^ areas curriculum Committees may vary 5 each has similiar • 

task's and functions Most often under the, eojnmittee 
X':^- leadership of a teacher, these groups are authorized to 

plan*and conduct staff development activities for system K 
i or single school s taf f s^^ssist and advise the specialist 
in^ textbook , supplemental^ materials , or film selections , 
and to help * formulate long range subjept matter related 
'plans, ^set goals for the elementary^nd secondary progracas 
an4 to help organize summer ^curriculum projects, .Repi?fes^~ 
' tati*ves serve as a communication line to and, from thef 
schools to t^e Division of Instruction; ' \ 



Contract Teachers 



L. teacher' representative. ,for each major discipline a'C 
*afe contact teacher in each elementary s'^chool and the person 
" in charge' of each department acts as a county contact in , 
-f^ the secondary schools^ Contact teachers meet sever^ \ 
^ tijnes each year with the curriculum specialist to discuss/ , 
4^ cojfunpn needs and to act. ^s an advisor^j' group for s^ubject > ^ 
~'^re'a" concerns . The contact ^teacher serves id§.^,^atwo-^ 
- point of contact fo;r a curriculum specialist an3'''TfTe" 
p:rincipal i^ each school and serves tQ relak^ individual 
Ir^efvers ' concerns about subject area matters to the 
^---^"^ppropriate curriculum S'pecialist\ Sub*Lect\area contact 



teach,ers also assist by distributing infbrm^tion and materials 
' from the Education Center and by making arrai^ements' f6r ^ 
dbunty personnel *to visit the schools for. .Specif ic re^asons. 
Contact teachers may also accept additional special assignments 



sucb-.'6rg^' t.o act as a Bicenter^nial liaison or as a School Board 
..-.'g^'al ^jpor(iin&t'or when a goal relates to a specific subject 



are^25r The process for selecting contact teachers ..depends 
on the-organizational structure^ of each school. In 6ome cases 
county/'subject are^?^epresentatives may have similar., 
subject'^rea responsij^ilities or interest' in a related ^ 
committee structure in the' school's organization. > * 
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Parent 'Advisory. CommittoGS 



Parent adVisorS^ .groups meet several times a year w.ith . 
eaoh ourrioulum ipecdalist to d>aauss currxculum matters, • 
teaching materials- and me.thofls s^^cial programs^ and - - - 
other subject area related matters. These advisory .... . 
groups may al^cr organize' ad hoc • committees to^examine 
a sDecific'area of concern ^raised by the comitoree members. 
?he^ad hoc committee then passes on their recomme|-dat ions 
to the subject area coordinating committee or to The _ 
contact .teathers group. 



Additional Responsibilities 



implementation of federal, state, and local- regulations , 
related to subject" area curriculum, is a- Subject area 
sneciSlist's responsibility. "In additiori , each is ex- 
'pected to hive an overall awareness of sub] ect matter ■ 
Content and- teaching methodolog-ies . and tc^participate 
in iScal, state or National, professional organizations 
reflecting subject area- interests ; . . 

'The 'hiring of new teachers for the system may involve--- 
an intervlei of • the applican-t with a curriculum^specialist: 
uDon request of a principal or the Director of Personnel. ^- 
Tone Tile] ?his process was automatic and created an 
i^i?ial iSJd between new teachers and the cJrrricuCLum.^^^ _ 
specialist that ma-y have resulted in more teacher coopera- 
tion with county staff development prograTns aimed- at. -,, 
teacher education in the content areas. - -^m^- 

This yeaP curriculum specialists act as su^titu^ 
teachirs in the schools for a pe^od of ^hitte- days. In 
addition to this field experience, they may be asked 
to observe Classrooms .by a teacher Or by a principal. ■ 
Sef a!so o?ten work wi^h media specialists on special . 
pro^^cts or in cooperation" with total system efforts such 
as'Jhe Reading Ihiprovement Program. 



TEACHING AND PROFESSIONAL MATERIAL RESOURCES 
^ Tea c hing Materials 'Cex^^e^ 



Loeated in the ^Educatlon 'Center , the Teaching Materials 
Center is staffed by personneX who assist teachers o*r 
other personnel in learning how^ to operate audio-visual 
equipffhent an'd in the construction' of classroom materials 
such as learning centers^ filmstrips, or picture mountings. 
Th^ Teaching Materials Center personnel will also conduct 
inservice- for individual teache^rs or at' a school^ site when 
severa,! teachers request .this service. The center has "an 
open .opportunity for teachers to train themse^lves in the 
operation of the video tape machines located in each of 
the schools . ' . * 
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Telecomjnunication Cet^ter 



The ^ Telecommunica^tion Center located in the Career Center 
offeree teachers an opportunity to learn hpw to use' video 
tape machines as well as to develop the skills necessary 
for television film making. ^ Center personnel have 
helped to m.ake several staff development films and also* 
crlnduct an extensive* -high school student training progran) 
in telecommunications at the center. " , 

^ ' . Film Li-brapy ^^^^^ ^ 

The film library located in the Educatidn^ Center- -pontains 
an inventory of 'films whiclj can be used %n 'teacher training. 
Teachers or those responsible for staff development activities 
can request films for preview purposes and in some cases 
the library will be able to borro?> additional; films from' 
•oi^h^er sources . i . v • • ^ 

Prof essioria^l' Library ^ , 

,r ■ • . I 

•The Professional Library in .the Education Center has- a fine 
colleclrion of professional books and periodicals ' which many 
t|pachers use as re-ferences in their coursework ov classroom:, . ■ 
preparations. Resource personnel work cooperatively with ',lrfie 
curriculujn specialists and assist in distributing subiJeql: 
matter teaching aids and materials to individual 'schools . 

• .'21 ' ■ 
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The professional library staff members will also set up 
special displays on specific staff development. themes . 
.This; service is particularily useful when* tonchers xmc _ 
the library or the adjoining rooms for inservice act Lvi ties. 
The display 'is of ten' worked into the programs and teachers 
are able to select' teaching materials for their classroom 
needs. 'Prof^sional library staff irtembers can -also prepare 
special displays for single school staff developmerrt needs. 



Single School Resources 

Individual schools have some parallel' services to those 
found on the .county materials and resource level. In most 
cases, each school has some books and peiriodicals which 
can add to a teacher's professional growth. .Librarians-., 
and media specialists in each school are able to train^ j, 
teachers', aides, or interns in how to use most audio visual 
equipment and will assist teachers by ordering instructioi^al 
materials, fi^s, or books from the central library upon 
request . ■ ■ • ■ 



READING PROGRAMS 

The 'centrally administered reading program includes ^ ^ 
Reading Improvement Program (RIP), Miniijal Objectives ror 
Reading Essentials (MORE), Reading i's Fundamental (RIF).^ 
and various workshop, reading 'textbook selection and 
collaborative activities with university and ESOL or 
Title I language arts personnel. 

The entire reading program is geared to give direct 
services to a single' school site or classroom teacher. The.' 
.Reading Curriculum -Specia,lis,t and two helping teachers on 
th,e el^jnentary levels( spend much of their- time . in each of 
the thirty-eight sehools working closely with clas-sroom 
teachers, .support personnel, administrators or with forty-one 
'•School, staff reading teachers to achieve common goals. These 
' many/4^acets of a total, reading program are held together 
thK^ugh individual staff efforts and by a well thought out 
c<^unication network between the county lev^l .personnel 
rdading teachers, classrc^m teachers , principals and staff 
; members of ' related programs. .This networkVir^^udes frequent 
! contacts between school and cduntV personnel in Visitations , 
■'workshops, add committee work; a newsletter anVi ofi^er _ printed 
correspondence , between the various persons involved in 
the reading program, and an intensive follow up process. 




' /The reading program is represented on the -central 
English-La^nguage Arts' Coordinating Committee and the 
reading teacher in each s^chool acts as a contact teacher, 
to maintain close relations with the principals , especially 
those involved in the Reading Improvement Program,. In 
September ) these principals participaf*ed in a full day 
leadership training workshop, "Matter of Commitment" 'to 
prepare for their ''involvement and responsibiliti*s in the 
197&- 1977 pr^ograin. Many attribute the success of this 
workshop to the organization and communication processes 
%'f tt^e overall program and its personnel.- The program 
has exerted an influence 'on- other system pr9ces'ses and 
a newly developed math improvement program is being imple- 
mented according to similar guidelines and policies » 



,^ The Reading Improvement Program 
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The Reading Improvement Pr,ogram (RIP) was implemented . in 
six elementary schools during 1974-197"5 to focus on careful^ 
identification of school needs for reading program^ devel- 
opment and to. establish a direction' for, ^meeting those needs 
.in , individual schools. Six visiting teams cpnsisting of 
the Reading Curriculum Specialist, the Reading'' Helping . 
Teacher, arfd a selected elementary reading teacher spent 
an' intensive week dtiring the fall in each of the si^ schools 
to: . ' ' 

inventory "existing programs of reading instruction 
assess^ strengths and identify ^ with the staff areas 
needing improvement ' . * ^ • , 

V as'sist in the design of a program of readifi^ 

improvement ' ' ' . 

- tecommend appropriate reading instructional material's > 

- monitor aj\d evaluate 'with the staff the effect 
♦ - of the program, ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

In addition, each visiting team retui?ned to the school for./ 
a period of foliow-^up work from one to t#free days to 

- monitor t]ne on-rgoing program o^ imprpvement^ 
-'set plans for revision and coj^tinuation of the--* 

program into its second year 

- provide general feeclback > in^f ormation , and help.* 

Jn the Second year, the Reading Improvement Program was 
extended to six additional elementary schools and follow- ,up 
activities continued at the. six original RIP schools^ Each' 
school staff participated in a fseadin-g Improvement Program' 
Week centering on school concerns ancj RlP^.^ob jective.s . Staff 
cjevelooment activities are listed on the following page.,' 
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Reading Improvement P rogram Week Actavities 

demonstration of techDiqxies -and methodologies 
individual teacher or group conferences 

- diagnc^s*^ of student needs * 

- grouping 

- schedui^ing ^ 

- use of jnairerials . * • 
utilizin| 'tutors , aides, and volunteers 

~ facilitating cominunications among staff members 
designing a coordinated building wide reading 
-program ' ' , * 

workshops focusing on broad program concepts 
or stategies to deve-lop) specific skilly 

consultant help for identi-fied needs' 

assistance in the selection of materiais- 

^help with effective use of MORE - 

evaluation summary of^ RIP objectives and staff 
reactions to activities at the- end of the week 



^ • - RIP Team recommends^ activities to ;the' staff -for 
futur^ implementation ^ 

Crite ria for Selecti_on of Six Additional RIP Schools . 

a statement or 'need / 

- agreement by the staff to -hfear presentS^ion of 

RI P leaders, , . \ ^ ^ 

for a reading improvement grant ^ < 
the principal's commitment' to participate ir^'^**,^ 
training , to be available during the days 
' . when 'the teamworks in the school, and to 

serve a^ the coordinator for visits by 
members ,of the visiting team * ' 

- decision by the principal and staff to 3et. first 
• priority on 'i:^eading instruction improvement for ^ 

the school year . * • . • , • - 

agreement, to evaluate and report the results^ 
of the program * ^ ' 
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SeXectiQn Committee Criteria 

. ' '' ."^ ' .. - — ■ 

-~ school's statement of nee 
, ' - percentage of .children reading two years b^low 

-grade^; level / <grades 4 and 6 ' 
^ r' Jp^cejitage children reading two years above 

jgrXde ieyel", grades 4 and 6 • • ' 

« -"^ ■ ^tiuijob'er of ^E,SOL children^-^ , 

/*rS' ^student p^pulati^qpi • ' • 

- ntunber of teachers 

An*ev.aiu^tion.^b'y 143 teetchers in .twelve RIP schQpls showed 
8 2% had iijcjeased^their insaght into the total school 
program a^i^^a result of RIP; 76% felt their teaching 
was more ef-fective; and 73% thought thfe program had 
a pQsii:ive effect on student performance. The overall 
evaluation of the program showedf that 83% of the 
teacher.s rat^d the pr:Qgr^m as excellent,* very good, or^ 
good,. A complete description of the reading improvement 
program is in Appendix #8 and Module # 25 demonstrates^ 
hpw the program is-L implemented at :S. single ^school site* 



Minimalt Objectives for Reading Essentials (MORE) 

The MORE- PROGRAM be^ii as a diagnostic program for grades 
one- through;'six and was administered throtigh a Primary ^' 
Grade aM->.a Intermediate Gradfe;- division. . Each division 
""^Ifad'^ifV'o^^' objectiyes inventories, composite test, ■ 
prof il^^atid "ouide - ' \ - • ' . 

During the summer of 1975 , a reading cJurriculuitl 
-coirauittee" made up of four teachers and a. curriculim special 
developed a MORE program fpr the seventh grade^ English 
a)id sdcial studies content afea.s. Five secondary teachers 
"a^rsted" lm'\these plans • Cooperating teachets attended 
. workshops and received personal assistancje^^^om program 
personnel during thQ implementation process. The 
'.program ^ha^-:Continued to grow,^iti--il9^76.^977 and now in- ,^ 
eludes 'sc|.enpe areas ~and one^sBcondary schooJ:^has conducted 
Inse'rVice^ in cooperation, with program personnel arid a 
local university. The reaction of secondar'y^ teachers has 
been positive ^ and if funding permits , the program will 
<^Abe 'e>:'t^^ided to other seqpndary schools upon request-. 
A'ddjLtion^l information on' the Minimal Objectives fbr. ' 
Reading Essentials program is in Appendix #8. 



Reading T ex tbook Selection 

■ " ^ . ^ 

The pr'ocess of adopting new. reading- textbooks as required 
by the state every six years involves teacher inservice, 
publisher and parental collaboration and extensive reading 
program pjanning. The reading curriculum specialist began ^ 
whe current process last year with an initial contact with ' 
publishing companies to request preview materials. This 
-^as followed by submitting a plan for approval to the 
English/Language Arts -Coor-diiiating Committee'and The 
Division 'of Instruction. The plan also included the 
•formation of a related curriculum project group to 
consist of selected reading and classroom teachers who . , 
would work on textbook selection during released time 
or in the summer. 

This year, the" teacher and reading curriculum group 
selected seven -new ser^^s of books to be field tested on 
a volunteer bagas_" in individual schools. This field ^ 
testing incorporates more teacher in the selection process 
and parent advisQry groups in' the testing schools are 
organized. During this period the complete ■ sets of series 
are on display at the Education Cente4,in the Curriculum 

where meetings may take place be tween parental, teachers , 
and the curriculum spec;Lalis.t. ' Accompanying this step, 
textbook -publishers conduct workshops on each of the new 
reading series for qoncerned parents and county staff. In 
'February ,19 7 7', a select ioiw:ommittee which has bean .in- . 
volved in the total proce^W'will make, recommendations 
for local adoption and each school not involved in the _ 
field testing will have an opportunity to participate in 
inservice activities sponsored by textbook' publishers and _ 
field testing school personnel to help make schqol selections 
On(?e- a. sc"hool selects its series, the curriculum specialist 
and helping t^ehers will arrange a series of inservice 
'activities to meet the needs of ^Individual school staff s._ 

\ 

University _CQllaKor^t ion 

O'.v.er twenty system teachers 'are participating in varying 
degrees in^a .Master 's program or on a M.S. plus thirty 
basis in a-^series of courses related to teaching elementary 

■reading skills in oooperation with Virginia Polytechnical' 
Institute Extension personnel located in Reston, Virginia. 
Four courses were >given "last year and another four are in 
pr©ces-s this year. ' The content of these • courses is soJne- _ 
ti-mes worked o'ufwith a school staff's -needs. One such - ^ 

-case described in' Module-^ -29 is a four way collaborative . 
effort between the county reading program, two classroom 
tea«h^s Tn'fhe VPI program,--, a- textbook program and, th« ^ 
university extension. 



I^eading is Fundam^tal 

K 

A one-to-one Reading is Fundamental program is ^n several 
: elementary schools, ^ Volunteers and aides partifcipa-teS in 
'-this tutori,ng schiool-based program tiinder the diVec,tr:|or5^^of 
Vhe reading teacher or 'the media specialists-' ^TKe ' pi^ogr'S'i^^^^^ 
b'as'i'C idea' .is /to -ha-ve - ■s^t'U'defit's 's^elect their own "^^eading 
material from paperback books they purchase^ thems^l\^es 
or^to ha've students select boeks from a rotaxing lig>rary ' % 

apllec'tion assembled for this purpose.. The program has 
received funds from' the school budget in the pas*^, but 
reductions this year have left its survival up -in the 
air. Fur)ds ^are available from the Northern Virginia 
Reading is Fundamental Program ano^a survey is underway 
i:\ fhe schools to s^e if the system^.-^^ qualify f'or out- 
side funding. 




Workshop Activities' 



The readinpg^- program ^s workshops are popular with both 
reading and classroom teachers. One overriding theme 
dominates these workshops^ contruction, and use of teach- 
ing materials. Materials are distributed to teachers 
with the- stipulation that they must participate in "some 
form of inserviqe training to learn how to use the. ' 
materials. This approach is based on a belief that 
.t'he effective use of materials' will help improve teachers^ 
skills and classroom competen^ce. County teachers conduct 
most of ^ the workshops and some of the workshop sessions 
, have been a result of the Teacher Innovative Fund awards. 
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Incentives in the RQading Program 



- Reading is the system's first"" School board goal 
basic ^kill needed fot success in any currictrlnam- 



area • 




The jdirection of an energetic and task^-orl 
curriculum specialist and' two helping teachers 
who are capable of understantling and ad^apting _ 
to a single school situa^tion. 

Teacher involvement in the'^^^decision making processes 
and the implementation of ' i^iservice related to 
their <:lassroom heeds. 

The* presence of a full time reading teacher in 
each school .who* act as - contact teachers and. may 
' be involv^ed with each teacher's daily^ program. 
Their relationship with principals 5 Title I 
teachers', media speci-alists and teaching staff 
members make tliem* a vital resource r . A 

V. The collaboration with a university in an organized 
degree program in an area considered important by 
most teachers. CritLcal incentives seem. to be ' 
adequate scholarshiDr money and immediate applica- 
tion of course c^tfent to the classroom. ^ 

The, ability of ^ readiSag personnel to shape their 
programs, td meet bothXschool and individual 
teache^ needs. - * ) 

Reading workshops and other inservice activities 
are almost always accompanied by teaching materials 
and methods^ of applying them to* individual teaching 
. - situations'. - ' ; . ** ' 



The use of teachers to teach .te'achers and the ^ 
shaMng of ideas is facilitated by open oO'imnunication 
•and by LINK, a moTithly newsletter, which give^ 
recognitior) to teachers and 'seryes -aS a medium 
for exhanging' ideas among reading teach.ers. A 
sample copy of LINaBLs in' Appendix #8 • ' 
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TITLE I - THE ELEMENTARY /LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM , 

■ - ^ 

A federally funded Title I Elementary Reading/Languages 
^ arts' program has been part of the instructional prograTn 

for over ten years. Title I teachers, the reading curric^u- 
.-i-iui3v.'.sp'eG^ialx^t..flu,,and^ Title I helping teachers and coordin'^tors 
"Tiaye developed the^'progra^^ ^17; i:5f ''Th^^ '2 6''"^reifi3h- ' 

T^'ry schools and involves 21 teachers a:nd one aide. A group 
-of Title I teachers developed a Bank of Objective^ for 
Title I children at the elementary level and related these 
objectives to various materials which /teachers could use 
in^he ins truc,tional« process . The program .gives identi- 
fied'' stud-en ts individualized instruction to ameliorate 
def iciences" in vocabulary, comprehension word analysis*, 
expression, grammar, and spelling. An associated ESOL 
program is aimed at teaching students to conununicate 
cr^^^' in'Xnglish. This on-site program deals with small 
groups or provides individualized instruction in a 
closed instructional space. Staff members have a close 
working, rela-tio^nship with the reading program but Title 
I personnel are^ viewed as an independent group by most 
teachers. Title I teachers are involved in-a series of 
Inservice activities designed to meet their special teaching 
needs and also parf^ieipate in individual school or^^sysfem 
conducted inservice activities. ^ 



ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS OF OTHER LANGUAGES - ESOL . 

The English To Speakers of Other Languages program and 
pl^ograms such as the Title VII Bilingual Program and a 
Multi-lingual/Multi-cultural single school Teacher Corps 
Project often have overlapping spheres of -interest. The 
ESOL program is county based a,nd is under the direction 
of three helping teachers. For/all practical purposes, 
one staff member has ^ role similar to a curriculum 
specialist and coordinates many of the county activities 
including the expenditure of federal funds. This "program 
has a 26 member coordinating committee that includes 
parents and principals. ' . 

• Currently 1,000 students are in\the •elementary and 
52^1 students are in the secondaijy ES(^L programs. A ,total 
of 30 teachers are divided ecjually^ between each of- these 
leve3.s. All s.chools'have sdine form ot ESOL instruction 
and-'the program i^ funded entire^Ly by the school budget, 
unlike last year when the system -received about $150,000 
from emergency fun<^ing for Southeast Asian students. 
Continued funding is pending Congressional appropriation 
action . s ■ ■ • 
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The ESO'L* program operated in a crisis^liKe^ atmosphere 
last year, as teachers found tKemselves with considerably^,, v.-^'' 
more foreign born students than the system hj^d ^ ahtigipa'tad 
after many Southeast Asian families had*^ ino\aE^. into the _ ^ 
community'. On top of this . ,/the.T7e.,was*>''a' 'Continuing in- ' ^ 
.....'OPease-d'n-th'e' nXi'mber'oT'' Spanish , Korean, ^and other non- 
English speaJcing' students in ttie schools'. In^thiS situation, 
-many teachers were ^anxious to participate in activities 
That offered assistance in understanding and teaching thr, 
foreign born. Two part workshops in lari^^age and; cuTLture^ ' ^ 
* become a favoriie .format f6r these initial activixies, /" 
butV eventually other -app^roaches were developed. ^ * 

The continuing ESOL inservicp and curriculum devel- ^ 
oDment program has bean a cooperative ESOL, county servic^j.s, 
and university efforts ESOL programs and teacher sharing 
act\iyi:fe-ia3, produced some materials. Curriculum' specialists 
conducted subject matter workshops to .produce other materials 
and summer county curriculum projects produced even more. 
' Tea;:her participation in University of Virginia Extension^ 

courses with a 'hands on', format produced, additonal mater j^aTs ^ 
, to help teachers meet specific classroom needs . The -County^ 
'scholarship Fund provided 'the teachers.^* tuition-fees for ^ 
these courses and in some cases the , system^ sub^ idized under- 
enrolled courses. " ^ ' 

The local schooT-fcased ESOL program has begun; to expand. 
' ES'OL staff members have cooperated with adjoining counties 

to search for new ideas and materials appliesTble to" system 
v."h^eds,and a Citizen'' s advisory council has* been establigjied . 

Several county personnel have served as consultants to^ 

ESOL prog^'ams in Florida and North Carolina. 

'"esOL Tutorial Centers, are based in three of the secondary 
schools and the secondary ESOL Center is located in the Career 
Center. Seven instructors help ' s tudents bused to the Center 
from their schools. This and other ,ES^ programs attempts 
to deal with all pipograms involving non-English speaking ) 
students. ESOL personnel help other, personnel with • testing , 
- citizenship procedures, transcript interpretations, guidance, 
distribution of instructional resources -and- other individual . 
needs; Sample ESOL Materials are in appendix # 9 . and Module 
% 50 suggests a single school pro'gram. > ■ « 
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BILTI^UAL EDUCATION PROJECT 



The school systenf has ]^st received a federal grant under 
the Bilingual EciueatiDn Act (Title VII)-. The purpose^ of . " 
awards- .under Title VII is to establish equal educational^ 
6pportunitie§.",Ipr__ all' children. The Bilingual Project's 
goal is ^to"^ encourage the -establishment a"nd operation of. ; 
educational, progpam^ ^sing bilingual educational practices , 
techniqu^rs di.d mekhq-ds tcS'demons-trate -effective ways of 
j?^viding for cnildren of limited English-speaking ability. 
"The instruction will %e designed to enable these students 
to use their native- or dominant lan'guage while learning 
to achieve comp'etence- in the- English language. <^ 

The staffing for, the project this year consists pf a 
project director, Korean bilingual teacher/commiinity 
coordinator ,^ and a Spanish bilingual teacher/community 
coordinator. The work' this year is -to concentrate on 
'feasibility studies and planning for broader implementation 
in the next project j^ear as well as^to offer limited' 
inservice opportunities • Services are classified in ' 
the following ways: instructional, training and communi:fey . 
The instructional activities ai^e limited to six project 
schools. The community and training programs will' place 
prjiority o^ these ^schools^^ but will also prpvide servicers ^ 
'to all Arlington schools Within, the limijj^ts of time and ' = 
resources available. _ ' ' , * * 

Ihs'truction • . " ' ' 

Selection^ and training of bilingual aides 
Supervision of instruction in native langua^j, 
^{\- Supervision of bi,lin?ual aides in classroojons 
\\:^ Development, selection, and eyaluat?*Dn of Korean 
^ and ^Spanish curriculum materials . ^ ^ 

^election and placement of s t^udentg^.^^^. " ' 
Selection and placement of staff for project schools 
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Serve as a liaisoh between -Spanish and Korean . 
coimuunities within the school system ^ \ . 
Perform translation and interpretation services 
Act ^as a bridge be tw^een Spanish and 'Korean^ homes 
and the school ' * '^^ 
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Inservice and preservice ^ . 

Technique* and' methods for *jnu*lti-;- lingual/ ' • 
.multi-cultural ed^ucation / , * . ^ 

Cultural and language background of -students 
* - .Courses and workshops geared to meet the" • - ^ ' \ 
' ^ nieds expressed by schools' and communities 

Nearly forty t'eacherSi s.igned up on a free tuition basis 
"^or an introductory bilingual course-coffered in coopera- • 
ti^n with Trinity College, The -Bilingual Director who 
jte^fel'es th'e^-college credit' cours^ may have to be selective 
inThis class enro'llment whichxvas planned and funded ^or 
15 to 20 students. 



SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND SER VICES ^' - 
1 . ' 

Excepti6nal children,* s education is an integral part of 
t]ie total education program^, Students' who deviate from 
the normal expectation in pjiyaical, mental,' emotional, 
or social/ characteristics" td' such 'an extent that they 
re^quire/'^special Services' or- placement in a special educa- 
tion cdass if they are to develop to their maximum^ 
capacities receive wh^t *is known as special education* 
Sp^ial education programs and services a^e provided, for 
pupils who : . 

- manifest problems in social or emotional adjustment 
have spe'^ifi^: learning disabilities ; ' , 

- are mildly mentally retarded ^ 

- " are moderate'ly mentally retarded ^ ' • 

- have physical, orthopedic, or chronic health problems 
are paf^tisLi^ly sighted or ^blind 

-r tare hospitalized ^t the National Orthopedic Hospital 
are pregnant and temporarily excluded from 'the 
secondary schools whei;e they are enrolled . 

During th^ 1976-177 school ^year, ninety\one teaohers and 
helping teachers are delive'ring services. in eleven elementary 
schools and in ail junior and senior high schools, Soihe of 
these' programs operate in conjunctipn with. George Mason Center; 
the Natl^onal, Orthopedi;q Hospi^^al, and a,'<;ounty family center, 
^Certain school^ serve as ceplers fo^ .spm programs ,^;t her 
inf luencing fh'e opet^atidn 'of ^the "schdpol and needs of <the - 
.teachers. Mainstreaming, a ^uri^ent' -conjixioveifeial and : ^ 
challenging policy has served' to involve many regular clas's- 
room teachers in the^'special "education • programs . • 



/The School Board has* taken'- a solid stand iri^favor of 
me^eting individual students* needs ^if at^-^ll possible. This 
board, po5iition ha^ resulted -in decisive action in the ^lain- 
s'treaming process in individual schools and has created 
<^ a need for teacher inservice to implement the process on a 
classroom . level . The system is currently conducting several 
introductory workshops series for teachers in mainstreaming' 
and is working in ^x^ooperation with state personnel to offer 
a workshop series on the individualized instruction program. 
This* appro^ph is described in more detail in the collabora.ripn 
section of Par^ II of this report. ^ » 
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The process of evaluating students^^ for these special 
^education programs is conducted in accordance with local, 
state, or federal; regulations . The' complexity • of the 
process and. the steps involved in evaluation are^ often 
far reiftoved from the regular classroom, teacherVs ekperience 
or training. Consequently, various forms of joint and 
sep&rate staff development or training activities tare 
vital for both special education and classroom teachers. 
^ Sensitizing the regul|^i: classroom teacher to the n^eds 
of a special Education program requires unique ^chool 
forms of inservice. Mpdules #23' and #41 suggest some 
Ta%ars~Wout adapting a special education -Staff development ^ 
program in both an elementary . and secondary school situation^. 



CAREER CENTER : ^ * ' . ^ 

The Career Center, a seeondary vocational education center • 
provides .a comprehensive vocational* program .in cooperation 
with all secondary schools. This newly ^constructed centralized 
facility has up^-to-date equipment , ^ diversified curicula, and 
a specialized stfiff. Staff members -pi^ovide vocational j^ro- 
grams 5 coordinate guidance services with participating sichools 
and assume responsibility for placement service, Destpite lo- 
gistic probleifts created by a centralized vocational facility / 
and. Dusing procedures, the'Xareer Center provides more and-^ 
b^^tter technical educational opportunities than any one/' 
school coruld previously offer. The curricula can be plai^ned 
according to current and projected employment needs, individual 
interests, and the needs of the handicapped or disadvantaged. 
Members^of t})e Career Center teaching ' staff have diverse 
educational and , prof essional backgrounds . Some are part 
time instructors and, may also*have employment in business 
or industQ^. *They are invited to all* county staff develop- 
ment activities' and also conduct their^own in-house inservice 
program. ' . ^ • . ^ 

* " * 

The collaborative -^Ifort^ of the ^Career ^Cenljer? are 
extensive and invoiv^ ' representatives 'of business, industry, . 
community' services , Board of Education, community colleges , 
'central administration , and the various schCNols^ served 
by the Center. Adult programs are ^off ered during, the day 
and evening and the Center serves as the 16cation for 
parts of the secondary Es6l program. Other services ^ ^clude - 
a public library - branch technical reference collection, 
a human resource center which provides medicai and other 
'county services, and an elementary school program and , 
school on the same site. * , . 



Much staff 'development and school wide inservice ^duca- 
tie-n-^'S^ n^ded to help teacher^ and students ^like to 
understand career center programs the value of vocational 
Vacation, and to recognize tfte special' needs of Vocational 
education students who travel to and from sevei^al buildings 
in the course\of a /jormal school day. Module # ^5 ^ 
describes -a total schooJf staff development program which 
me-mbers of the 'guidance department have conducted in coopera 
tion with Career* Center staff rrfembers to help students | : 
and teachei^s learn mote ab,(i)ut t^opational education opportunities' 
an^ Career Centner nee,ds . '^list of cuaprent Career Cent^r^^' 
'programs ' ah dvinservice activitie^s is in Appehdix #10. y i 
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Th$- Kumaniti|^/Pro ject is a county funded arts-in-education 
program whicn is in its .fourth year, to offer programs in dance, 
mime 5 dram.a, puppetry, music and opera on-site in individual 
schools . Performing artists are from the Arlington Dance- 
Company , the Adventure Thea'treis In-School Placers, Arlington 
Theatre Associates,. Puppetell, Th^Riverside Mimes, T^e 
Arlington Syjnpjhony , The Opera Theat?*e'of Northern Virginia, 
The Vagabond F^uppet People afrid other) craft and music f groups . 

The project has administrative ^s^upport from the Performing 
Arts Section of the county* reqreation departijnent and receivesN. 
vclunte'er support from the , Service League of Northern V'irginia. 
A large steering committee made up of county and school person- 
nel, artists, staff development teachers, and Humanities 
Project personnel assists* in planning,, coordii:iat ing and im- 
plementing project activities. ^\ ' % ■ - 

Each school elects to -'participate in project activities 

according to its own needs' and ob jectivesc^- Involvement in 

Humanities ^ is pne of the "School board goals and an individual 

school *s annual plan wi.ll often forecast a school Vs intent 

to become , involved in various ^Humanities Project activities. 

Organizing and scheduljtng programs ^within a project th^t » 

se-fves tweryty-six; elementary schools is a complex process. 

The Project Coordinator .works closely "with the schools to 

design or choose artistic programs m^'Sningful to yearly 

goals in the humanities . ; x ^ , - 

♦ 

J Last year over 10 , 000 -students and teachers." participa- 

'ted in . Hum.anities Project activities • including 99 performances 
100 workshops and 15 teacher training workshops. Teacher 
and parent representati ves-^f rom each elementary schotfl * . 
participated in county v7prkshops entitled "Arts in' Education" ^ . 
to gain a project program jpreview and to exchange ideas 
with the artists. Contact teachers from each school' attended 
a s^econd workshop held iri the ^Spring in cooper'at iori' with 
the county personnel of the. state Gifted and Talented Program. 



The 



Humanities Project is an example 



\ menlj in .the 
i program h^sf proved 
I'sDonsored UniVersiL 



of an ^ enthysiatic 
and well rec,eived program designed 'to give volunteer |nd^' 
ccmmurity sei^Jnrc^^^^t^tr^ single school sji^e\ Teacher involve- 

ecessaryj inservice required to im^lemeht the 
^-^^ ,^ fo' be sCiccessful* K Humanities ^Project- 

sponsored University. '-(bf V^'irginfa three] crfeSit^ course ^ "Arts'^ 
in, ^Education" is in p1?ocess for countyi teacl^erp as \i ^ 
a humanities doursa taught the system's art. curriculum 
specialist for the f ourteenth;yeai:^. Detailed descriptions^ 
of the humanities program, a ^'ty'picSil yearly ^calendar .staff 
development ^^rbgrams and an oj^ganizatipnal ^chart are in 
Appendix j# , 11 ; ' ^ 
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HUMAN RB^ATIONS^PROGRAM 



ffhe Human Relations area seems be a vital factor in'. 

establishing a Teacher Corps Troject at a single school ' 

site. An initial dntensiye orientation program, <^nd j 

a -healthy ongoing, well planned series'^of human re;a'tiohs 

program is a£'ten seen as the key to innovative projegt 

success by 'participants as well as planners^ This, factor 

has been reiterated and restated in the Literature we 

have consulted, in th^ reports and group meetings of 

local' conirributc^rs , and in informal conversations ' during 

visits to a Ney/ York City Teacher Corps Project aite an<3 ^ ' 

with ^county based Teacher Corps project , personnel . 

V ^ ' ; ^ 

At present fourteen schools fully Participate, in < 
a syst^jn sponsored Human Relatior)s .Progfam although plans 
are^ underway to extend the level of ctotal school participations 
in keeping with the priority assigned to human 'relations 
by the ^school board ^ goals*. In 'the past, many ^ of the ' . 
activities organiz^ by the Human Relations Program were* 
' concerned directly with the mUlti-racial and multi-cultural ^ 
jn^]ce-up of the sdhools and sought to dea; point-blank-wit^ , 
.such issues as ethnic culture, awareness, or identity. Today 
•these same concerns are addressed in cooperation with 
other programs' " such as humanities, ^ESOL, or other system - 
and school programs. 

Today broad - concern^ of the program include^s"6hool 
' community relations.; staff relations ; stuJfc^t, teaclW^ 
parent relations; administration, teacher , student \^ 
relations; publicity and communications; School' Board 
and Central adminis tr^ti-on.^ and its relationship with staff: 
d^velopmertt of. humanely relating strategies ; mains treaming 
and concepts of self-worth and dignity. 

• ' The'^GO-ordinator. of the Human^ Relations program, like - ^ . . 
the .public information* of fi.cer ^and the negotiator in the^ ' ^ ^ 
central administration organiza*tion , is directly respon- - 
sible to the Superintendent and is considered to be the • 
" overseer of the human relations School Board goal. A ■ 
Superintendent's Human Relatio^ns Council composted ''of ' 
sixty ^fiyfe people from ''throughout the school "community 
serves as an advisory committee for' the Superintendent 
_ajnd the Cobrdinator\ Members of this council^include 
^.rs' students ; M teachers; 5 administrators ; 6/ci,tizens 
-^and U Support ' perf=>'onnel . The ^ Council . is. Subdijvidfe'd • into 
. Task Force Griups who meet bimonthly to examinee special ' -^^ . 
'concerns and^a Steering Committee meets vm9nthljy . j. • - 

• • ^ ' • ■ • 36 ' 



A similai^ committee structure i,s isncouraged for ^each , 
participating schojol. Ea5h school-' human relations committee 
acts to direct programs in its building^, and to serve as 
a grassroots level of communication to the Superintendent's 
Council*, A contact person called a hunjan catalyst at the 
loqal scfhool level serves' as a liaistirn between the school 
and the Human Relations Department located in the cen'tral 
Education Center / School committees set up plans of action 
for each year and try to se.cui?e the interest an<^ participa- 
tion of as many individuals a.s ' poss ible . The scope of each 
school's program depends upon the emphasis stated in the 
Apnual Plart,,the principal, and the interest of other 
'rnembers of the school's .community. School staffs often^ 
se^ the possibility of Being awarded a grant- from the^ 
County Human Relations Department, as^ an incentive for 
developing a viable plan ,for a full school program., ' ^ 



> Staf f De velopment .'in Human Relations 



■ / • 

• Twenty-four teachers took part in* tw.o week long training * 
•programs in hum^n relations*' strategixes and techniques this , 
^i;|i[)ast J^uly. * Tla^e contact teachers or human catalysts are 
,^choo;^ represfPtatives and often conduct: inservice programs 
-in th^ir schools based oti ideas and information received ^ 
through periodic meetings of the ^teacher contact group 
where" representatives .share ideas and plains for -school 
based pr^ograms . Suggested topics for human' relations 
.school-based inservice included 



■Group Dynamics \ , 
Coping with Stress- ^ 
Organizing school programs 
Peer Counseling 
Discipline Strategies 

s Self Awareness 
Value Strategie-s . 
Gestalt Theory ■ 



Team Building 
Cbnflict Resolution . 

^ Glasser Circle 
Leadership Development 
Valued Qlarifi cation 
Tran^dional Analysis 

TLtle I> . , _ 
Glasser concepts , 

. . .--X-- . - - : 



Many 
programs focus 
activities inclilde^ 



Human 'Relations system or school biased 
cfn teacher of comiaunity educjation. Sample 



Woi^kshops ^-t each school on ^identifying • and develop- 
ing humar) relations needs . assessjneht instrument^ 
Kome-Schopl liaison programs" ^.^^ 

Parent- Staff- Learner groups ^ - \l 

School-Community programs , - . ^ ' ^ — , . . \ 

Community" forums j»in 'advance of special proj*ex:ts ' 4 
,^uch as a Multi-,Cultur^ proa^ct to ^develop classroorS 
materials on cultural diversity. 
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-\Special funds to obtain consultants , and purchase 
materials for over ^EOO educators^ to. attend 
a ^eri^es of workshops.- on multi-ethnic tea^ching 
units and materials. - 

- Workshops. on sex-role ^stereotyping 

\ 

- Workshops and* implementation procedures for 
Title 'IX : - ' ^ ' 

' - Workshops f or^students , i^us drivers and parent 
to learn more about school cultural diversity 

^ " ^- Special programs to contact itomes of students 

^ - • .where little or no home to school contact -has 

-lJ existed. ' 

' 'Module a' bl examines total client involvement ' in planriing 
a single elementary school, human ' relations program and 
Appendix ^ 12 confadns additional organizational and 
'program informatipn concerning 'th^ overal-1 program, both 
' on school and -system levels.^ • ' „ " 

'M - ' . . ' 

a;; TEACHING IN THE AFFECTIVE DOMAIN, ' ' , , 




Teaching in the Affect ive .Domain , *^Title III ifis^rvice , 
t^rainihg project to develop classroom teaching ^ strategies 
in\ the' broad area of values clarification "was implemented • l 
in'the fall of 1972. The pro jec-t^ known ^ as ^^TAD" attempted* 
to help teachers crfate classroom experienc^^^^ whicp 
students coufd deyelop^ positive "self images ^ JeApathy , and 
tolerance for expressions of points of view different from 
their own* Teachers also received tj;aining in' methods^ 
for teaching positive attitudes and value . deci^on maKing 
systems conducive to responsible citizenship. J' 

T'he TAD project was' introduced in one school in 1972 , 
and '.grew to incldde cooperative programs in nine elementary • 
schools and various forms bf inservice training .for secondary 
school staffs • ^ Selected parents fro^ the cooperating schools 
were invited to participate. on a related Parent Advisory ^ 
^Committee and two schools had parent groups -which received" 
' additional inservice "graining . > ' ^ ' . 

"At the 3t^t of the. program, partici^pating teachers- 
attended a, weeR-iong^iv paid^; summer teapj^er training ' se.s^icai' 
in sirat^ies |nti\m|?ter of ' this^ training' ] 

, revolved around, the'lvalue clarification processe.s.^ The ; 
teacher-participants'" were 'then assisted with .follow-up , 
^ monitoring ><^nd . inservice during the yeau to infuse the 
TAI> techhiques and strategies w.ith t^eir individual classroom 
teachrhi styles ' and. in cOnsiderationlbf their curriculum 'rteeds • 



1 



- - - Over 3 ,500 students were in the-elassrooms of 146 
teachers directly involve'li in' the jtraining program and 
138^ other teachers participated in related inservice 
s!:tivit"ies spons^^fed by the project. PZvaluatiorus oi 
the ^project are'ih Appendix #1,3 and Module #.24 6ffers 
spme ideals on how this program worked in a one school ' 
site . - ' ' ^ • • - 



GIFTED AND. T^LENTEP ^RCGMM 



The ^Gi-f ted ajid' T^'ented Program is a ttate f undea 'indivi- 
duatizBd instruction prografh bBsed on a general goal of 
developing each child to his or her fullest potential. ^ 
The program is designed to assist specially identified 
students^in developing their skills and talents to the 
maximum and to help them gain an understanding of, their 
unique responsibilities to themselves and society. The 
pi^pgram also emphasizes identif ipation of the "culturally 
different" and the child whose potential abilities or 
talents may not haye^^been previously t^ecognized, 

Each elementary school is Responsible (for establishing 
its own school based gifted and talented' program. The 
' , classroom teacher is the person primari^ly^esponsible for . 
planning and implementing individu&l^,^^ enrichment pro^ 
grams although additional resource /people' may help to 
identify respurces and conduct special activities. These* 
^, helpers can. include volunteers, helping teachers in the 

program ar^a of gifted and taienired or curr/iculum specialists 

:[ ^ ' * 

I Staff ,de.velopment training has be'en an inijjortant part 

J of the^'^tDgram' s ' implementation/ prooess . ' Assistance in 

identification of these children- and a'ssesging their needs 
^ has been one 'focus of stajfj^ development planned by gifted 
/and talested program personnel . _;J[^a<2h^3'r5 also participated' 
, in pre-school activitles^^to-'plah programs and acti^vities as • . 
teams and individual teachers have al^o receiTved special 
^•^^ planning time , allocations . ^ \ ' r ' - • ^ 

' The^ success of the .project lis contingent .upon •Qn--^S^ng 
g^taff development and active teacher involvement in -assessing 
'and evaluating the program, its 'objectives ancd goals and 
Tits activities. The program personnel have worked collabora- 
tively" with personnel in the,- humanities projects ^ lajnguage 
arts prqgrams and with curriculum sp,^ciali«^s\- in coh^ucti-^g . 4 
special 'S-faff development programs. ^ . ^ " y,, ^ , ^ 

i ' Apipehdi^c 4 corVtains: sample Giifted arid Talent'^d' materials 
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COUNTY VOLUNTEER PROGRAM ' - * 

The School Board encourages the use of citizen volunteers 
in the schobls. A' f ull Time Volunteer Coordinator and a, » 
secretary conduct a program centered in the administration ^ 
building ari^ assist projects in each school. Most school 
programs are part, of, a PTA organization afid consist of x 
a wide assolrtn>lnt of approaches to enlist^ or use voljiJi,tet,^'^s • ^ 

The county coordinator is a parrf pf the School ^ and 
.Community Division of the school or^nizatioj}^ and gives 
services to both the comm\inity and the school system. Thi3 
.role 'gives a wider perspective to the position, and allows 
the coordinator an Opportunity to function beyond .school 
doors. Last year over 1 ,000 volunteers ^ piai?ticipated in 
the county's programs , averaging over two hours' .per: 
week 5 and volunteers work in each school . ' " , ^ 

The school coordinator is a member of the Arlington 
County Vol\int%er Roundtable which publishes a volunteer ^ , ' 
newsletter and-Jneets to share ideas, give sup*port to ' 
each other ^s programs,' ahd to avoid competing for personnel. . 
The roundtable ■ also cooperates with the Northern Virginia 
Service League, an organization of "women under ^ 40 years' 
of age who pledge to, volunteer in selected ' projects for ' 
600 hours .per year. ■ * . . 

A citizens'* advisory group assists the volunteer coordi- 
natcr who is required like other^program directors to hav^ 
an 'Annual Plan for implementing schQol board goals. 'A \ ' 

^volunteer, normally not a teacher, ^cts as a - coordinator in\ 
each scfhool.^ Often the volunteer effart in a single' 
sp*c>oX ..operates from the^ media center, which makes frequent 
use;of volufiteers. The school cobrdinator or contact per^qn,^* 
is often a/member on the PTA volunteer committee. " ^ - 

♦ The'success of any school's^ volunteer prpgram depends, 
highly on^ the 'actions and philosophy oj^^^jt^re j)rincip^l . Lack ^ 
of supporV from ^the principal Vl^lX-irn'v^^ cripple any 

program* Training is alscun^ces^sary and should be geared^ 
to meeting. indivi^iialr'S'cTiqQl , Volunteer,, , or classroom needs. ^ 
Although sonie volunteer. Ii'raining i-n, human relations -and 
understanding 'classroom behavior of ^qhlldren .is Gonductred 
i^n the sy-st^m level, the qurrenil , cooiidihator? f e^ls-^ that; . 
"learning by doing-" is the best approach to volunteer tr^i^in 
kh^re, "is a ii^sk^' in ovd^trdini^g |a vol|anteer ar^dj to^ extensive ^ 
[a training, period may'^stifle enthusia'sm or obliterate the ^^^| 
'impact of - a new- dimension which' an o';utsider dan bring to 
the classroom or a small group^jlesson* • ' • ' ' - • 



' ' 'K^dBt' volunteers ass ist ^classfooin teachers dn the 'Language 
Arts. area or ESOL situations and generally feel insecure with 
ni^.th- tutoring-. Their limited time i'n schools restricts tlte 
rafige'of a9si;gnments voluntee.rs can complete and sometimes 
CY^eates'an Organizational problem for the cooperating teacher,. 
^At the 'same time, volunteer help often makes some teache;r3 
more conscientious planning , e'specially for giving in- 
dividualized instruction. Many of the problems of a volunteer 
working with a teacher relate to -the trust level b.etween the 
two and the adaptation of each others* skills to meet 

students' learning needs. * ^ 

is 

, 'The present volunteer coordinator feels '^the pre3ence 
of aides 5 volunteers *and teachers in the same ^ learning ^ ^ , 
situation most often does not create many problems for 
the aide's 'or^ volunteers . - The teacher , however, needs 
to' learn hew to view these roles differently and'itake in 
account the differences in ^ working schedules, traini-ng, 
motivations, incentives, time and moral cpfiimitments and 
interests. ^ ' * 

Host voluntee;3s in* the schools are parents with • children, 
in the school where they are working. ^, On'e community member 
of the' Staff Development Teachei? Corps project has suggested 
that the dommunity ^l^as a *po.tentlal re rve for volunteers* * 
in the s»enior citizen' population and would like to, see I 
overt efforts to i;nvolV^ -more groups fron} within the ^-l 
community in , the volunteer^ program, 

STUDENT VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 

High' school students are , i^n volve^ in several schpol based 
volunteer programs either^ 'duri.*ng s^obl or Vafter hours 
in a variety of school, civic, bffic^, commVinity or 
-fe^isjjiess volunteer programs'. Some of\these opportunities . 
haveTiTciuded involvement in political \j[ork dyring an 
election, work v/ith-^ children in elementary- or pre-scl^ol. 
groups^ and service as playground managersXwith the 
recreation depar-tn^ent . ' ' \^ / 

Teachers iworkirfg with volunteQr .students \^ften need^ 
to conduct special training Sessions ^for students or to 

'receive speqial help or guidance dn how to make effective 
use of volunteers in the classroom. ''The problems pf commit- ♦ 
menlB^ trust, and management found in adult prdgramSv arl also 
k ch^ll^nge ;in student ' yoVunteer progran^^^. She coii^ity 
voluntelr .coordinator sti^esses the importance of learning 
npw t|D' utilize the tijne^ and skills <>f volunteers throu^gh - 

*|)rin-qec4 communications artd workshop sessi?pns. Some.bf ' , / 
thesd materials are* in Appendix 15, and Mp^ale. 22**presents 
a par^^nt's view of -staff development at single school sit^. 

■ ' ' ' ■ ' I 



THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN S'INGLE SCHOOL STAFF DEVELOPMENT^ 



The principal gf a'nctjool is in the best poiiition'* to guido' 
or ste^r the direction of inservige .teacher education^ activities 
a-t a single > school site and often holds the key to planned 
educational change.. Although each of ten principals p,artici- 
p^ating in this study of the principal's role in -single 
school staff development .programs expresses a different 
phi-losophicfal view of school N^ased inservice^ on, analvsi^ 
several common threads seem to enfe^e : 



Total staff ^inservree i^ most effective when 

school originated, school based, 'and school directed 



Inservice, to have^^-meaning and impact, should 
/have .content 5 purpose, or^^^ization and ^ be ^ ' ^ 
applicable to immediate classYo^m teache.r* needs, 

Inservice peeds assessment, plans, ah4^in\plemen1:'a-ti:<m. 
'prQoedures should be determined through Ts^operation 
with . teachers , county -personnel admii^istra'tors , 
and with potential collafcorating partners' 

Total school inservice programs are most eff-eotive J 
when all affected by the activities participate / 
in the consens,us and commit^erit processes 

Inservice is mos^^ effect ive when it helps' a school 
or ^eacherMmprove classroom teaching , prof ession'al 
js^dlls .or student perf ormanqes . ^ . ^ . 



A. summary of how six elementary^ principals and^ four secondary 
-school principals^ view their ro'les in si'ngle school sta,ff 
develop'ment activities in terms of . decision making , ^ sfchool 
orga,nization and governance, incentives, collaboration 
activities, and' facili/ating or encumbering factors is 
.'presented"^' in this secluon on the principal's role ixi.^. 
staff development.^ - Part IV of the report contains -the 
original modules used as data for aiialyzing and summarizing 
^^eir individual perceptions, .^d .actual practices. ^ Anyone . 
planning single schdol programs "is encouraged' to examine ^ 
each , factor » of' st^ff development as it Velates to a specific 
situation wit^n a total school ^structure: and in\terr^s of 
inidividual s^chool or a'dminis trat'ive styles and philosophies / 
as exhibiteu>^y current practice. 
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^14£^4^i«1TC^PAL^ AND INSERVICE DECISION MAKING PROCESSES 



Although the' principal is. often seen as the /^gatekeeper" of 
change, the key factor most often* cited in evaluating, 
inservice success or failure is the ✓decision maki^ng process. 
Theoretically, the orgl^nizational structure of all schools 
should allow;for 'teachers , parents / students support s*taff 
or community 'members to be iavolved in any decision affect- 
ing the total school. In reality, how decisions are made 
depen'ds on the staff ojr commurjity's willingness to c(ccept 
initiative or recponsibilities and the persorislity or • 
le^e.l cJf commitment and support a principal- gives to 
the 'Concept^ -o^- sh-arerd and^ diffused decision making when \ 
planning' or implementing total school programs or cha:nge . - 

In some schools th-e insej^vice ^ decisijoa making process . 
is deliberately delegated, shared and dif-fused through' . 
organization/and teacher participation in horizontal or 
vertical committees Whidh »often parallel- similar committee 
decisjjOn- makipg networks on'a system 1-evel. At the other, 
extreme is the traditional adminis traitipn directed, or 
delegated decisipi>'-making -process where prime leadership 
?^e$ponsJ;^b4.J-tart;^ with the principal or. is assumed by^ 

-iirrrdl'^'iJUals' within the organization. . Insel^viqe efforts - 
succeed or flop under both types of organizations. Th| 
modules used to* provide «.th^ foifndation for^this staff 

"development s.tudy clearly 'jsupport this generalization/ 
What does affect inservice tare variabiles such as level 
of staff participation, student needs or suppopt^or -^^.^ 
activities J community participation ai^3r support , .tfre 

^'rincipal^s leade'rship "and suppbrt for certain ac'tivities, 
the ^availing philpsophy-.or attitude tow.ard continuing 
teacher educatip^^*,* and how the principal or other leaders 
guide^ the d«€isiori making an^d iijiplementation processes. 

Any qne jinservice program or decision makirrg process 
within a schqol must be viewed within tfie context of how "A 
it relates to needs assessment, goyeynance", organization, 
incentives, collaboration and the time or people 'it serves, 
ftowever, ^certain prlnclpJ^es o^ practices for organizational 
effectiveness -can be applied to almost any .group decision . 
making prcrcess^s.. The jten principals partic^ip4ting irf 
this study„\of the ,vole of* 'the principal in staff development 
ea^h made s\ig^estions for ways.^to improve or increase 
teacher, participation in the inservice decls^n 'making 
process. A list of >these suggestions compiled "ff^om ^ 
ijviividual ?modules* -^and cohvl?rsations is* on the .following 
pages. In. most/case^ suggestions- can b^Mpplied or" 
modj-'fi-ed for-use anyone o^t^i|rsefiing~,any"^ec^ision W 
process ne<?ded to plan o}? 'implement art *Ac1:iVity* wKibh ' / 
will have an effect - on ^a. total organization. ° . 

I 



GUIDES F0R'4dECTSI0N M AKING ^ 

- . ^ fi ^ : / 

The pr^ocess of aririving at decisions is as imp^ontant 
as the decision. [ ^ * ' ^ 

The i^^ulti-r^^ecisibn making process essential to a shared 
pbwer "sitution must be understood by all participating 
staf f-^members . • .Make eertain that you educ^jt_e and keep 
members alert to the needs of^'the decision" maFing -prccess . 

Exercis'^ \reto^ower and solo 'declsip-n ]^aking 6nly wh^ 
a-bsolutely necessary. In such cases, -make an effort ^ 
to *Ghare your reasons for necess^y action with the . 
entire ^ staffs. • * ^ ^ . '* ^ 

^ ^ ^ 'i . . ' r 

Alert the staff to obstacles or impossibilities of an . ^ 
unwj7r)^able decision, <^ ' ' . . 

^ ^ ' . * • . ... ^ 

Recognize, that^ sc5ir.e inservice dfecisipns are departmentally - 

centered/ especially ^t the high school lev-el, and. 

are unteridabl'e for full school implementation J - . . 

5^f .the decision making invcrives a '^chqlfh^of command*^ 
proc'edure , make certain this procedur.e is followed: 

' *i • ' 
PPovi(4e teacher time to investigate is'suefs req-uiring^^ 
deci^ibn making. To create investigation opportunities^ 
principalis may -need to make' material , spat:e^ pr sujfport^ 

' services arrangements. - ^ .4'- ' / 

• I » ; , ^ • . . ' / ^ > , 

Allow djthers'y<ro''preside' over A^t]^dversia^ meeting"^* whe^ ^ 
your stance^g^ known ov, wAeryWu' have, a ye§ted' intere^st 
in the decision making-. \/ y\ ^ ; 

Visit classrooms or. .o1;her ' school' situat;ions where decision*, 
making w:^l have the ultimate res.ult*-^"_ ^ . ; 

Reach .outside the school and school sys.tem for'ddeas, \ 
materials, -and consultants }^^her> dealipg with problems , 
requiring total staff decisions.* ^' 

Play the devil's advpc'ate whisn necessary, to^-present^ . 
ideas of groups* or individuals ndtft- 'presej^tjTn a dec'i^ion^ ^ 
s-makiBg situation'. v. ^ ~ ^ . ' \ ^ /; ^ 

h t . / i i - ; ^ / ' ■> , ' :i 

'Try hot to 'make a retpreat' from a -responsiibile position.- ^ , 

Attend committee me^'tings dealing M-th-l^n&ervice iss^les;^ 
plans.^, or: proposals. « The. staff: should .hot ' feel intimxda- 
. ted ,if' an^ atmosphere .of trust' and respect exist'^*. . ^ 

. ' • " '^^'^ ' . . . ' \ 44 ^ 



•Collect all ' information on an issue fo be decided by 
full staff participation and disseminate- IrTformation 
to all those involved in^he decision jnakinrg process*. 

Allows 'for coasidei^able lead cime beWr^ a decision is 
made and give an explanation if such time is no't 
♦available. ^ ^ . - ^ . " 

V/hen an issue begins to get -heated, dela<y the decision 
and ask everyone ro do more homework. 

,Stic?k to a .decision once it is properly made withj^n 
a consenSjUs framework unles-s the pro.cess ailpws'for 
ways of reversing itself. - V 

When possible, provide some way for members, with a 
rr.ipiori ty viewpoint to feel that they have tempered 
par^t^^of a final decision. . Try to vrin their coopera- 
tiqn in the effort of the majority.. 

If a decisio-n is forced from outside the school which 
requires full slfaff^ participation explain the rationale 
for thoTS^ decision* at a staff m^'etin^ or via writ/en" 
'comi^iUnication . , * ' ■ 

'Providte 'some^m.eans of appeal fgr -the staff when a de- 
cisionals . made bv> a higher authority in the school 
system^ ^ . ' 

In parer^pres.sur^d decisions, alert the staff or^in- 
dividuaS^o the reasons for the pr^ssur^. Estal^lish 
a 'system of commupication 'With pare^nts about inser^3^vce 
and becQme sensitive to their ' rfeacti1^n*s and suggestions^^ 
Involve parents in programs such as*'i^ainstre^ming or^ ^ 
bilingual education- ^' /'-'"^^ ' ' ^ . ' 

Deal wit^h the appropriate cQ^I-ttee related to an 
in'serVice Challenge or need*"%hen beginning, to open " 
up an ^iasue to the entire faculty. tet the; comjnijtee 
decide the dij^ectioh to take/ « Form ad hoc 'committees 
'With volunteers^ 'from a full/;staff meeting whenr a 
special situatior^ requiring study presents itself,. 

Ij^v.e from the front to the background once an acti^ity^ 
^ is'^nderway, ■ ^ v ^ - . 

Know the strengths of your individual facul^ty members 
and involve' thepi in activities , where they can m^ke 
the strongest* contributions.'' ' • ' - ' ^ ' ^ 
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Try to^ haVe teachers personaldze the need for 'a progi?am 
before' it comes to decision making. 'This is especially , 
true in mandated 'forms of inservice/ 

Do "not exert pressure for teachers to attend voluntary 
meeting^ ' dealing with inservice planning. ' - 

Te^chers^ should feel free to ask questions 5 make ,i ' 
counter proposals .and state reservations' to- tfie princi-- ' 
pat or anyone in the system w»ith w'hom they^,j:ii^h__ to 
consult : 

Establish a procedure and organizational mechanism 
which allows for .teachers to cal3f for meetings of 
committees and full staff if neCes sary to clarify 
goals methods or responsibilities , especial^ly in 
projects affecting, an entire school^s staff. 

* / I • ^ 

'If a teacher has trong -obj ections to a project, 
that teacher' should have a right to transfer to another^ 
school . . ^ ^ * ► ■ . • ' 

Teachers should not- be requir^Pd to repeat inservice 
they have already comple'ted. « Such , a case might. .be 
inservicp conducted t.o explain yeajrly required 
state testing proc-eduresv^ ^ 0 

Try to'^-reach an agreeable consensus short of : formal 
faculty vote casting through informal contacts with 
.§taff members or by conducting straw -votes at the 
co'mmittee . level or within grade or cluster groups. 

The sc?hool autonomy and staff participatory goal may • 
be superseded by directives' and rtiandates /from outside 
or above. V/hen this happens-, th^ staff may need to * 
be tolnd, "Th,is is what we have to do.** Then the * 
process begins with». "How do you want t>o do it'* ? • ' 

Don'* t prolong' decisions once the time seems" j^ipe. You 
donjt ne4d a full agenda to conduct a staff meeting. 



Teach a class or tutor student^ to learn about a problem 
or ourr-iculum- area requiring new x^nserviqe aptivities. 
Learn how to use new materials or' preview" proposed texts. 

include able ^students when j^pssible* when assessing needs 
and durin'g the decision making process . This is^ more 
feasible on the 'secondary level. 
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Encourage cross observations,* both intra and- j nter'-sclvool 
to' learn more about ^reas of change requiring full staff 
consensus, commitment, participation and decision mailing. 
Because of the substitute factor, teacher exchanges may. 
be easier to arrarige than visitations or ^observation 
periods. * 



Work closely w.ith the professional educati9n and service 
' union groups when proposed change's wilL have an ef feci: 
on member^ of these groups. Be rational about the ~ 
grievance- procedures and how they ♦affect the decision 
making process. Avoid labeling grieving teachers as 
trojyie 'T.akers . . * • 

Ka^e the pl-^inoip-al.' s office a meeting place when feasible. 
Keev an oper docr^policy both figuratively and physically. 

Respond, in som.e way to 'requests for meetings with you 
to discuss decisioi;) making issues. For you and the • ' 
teacher, this may -mean arriving at school early ^^or 
sometimes sta?ying late. , ' . * 

Avoid references to senior teachers ' as V^residue? of 
' experiences" or new t'eachers a's- "innovators". This 
may be divisiye. Use st^ength^ ' and not senior-i^y , 



Don't overload cooperative or favorite teachers with 
decision making roles. < 

*** « * I 

'Achieve balance of special* interest^ from the groups 
making t^ d^^cisions. This may be a^ grade le-vel, 
departmental and teacher-s tudea t- parent- admimst rat iq^n 
sort of balance; ' ' 



J<eep and show interest , in. important decision making 'j. 
situations by Informal contacts in the halls, teaqhers ' ; 
rooin,^ lunch room and other areas outside the office, fj' 
classroom or other formal meeting format. * 

Note'^'^. Further generalized and summarized information on^J':^, 
„• single iclioQl staf'f, inservice decision--mak4ng - /; 
.pjr^ocesses 'and grpcedures is in Part 'II of this, r'-^p^^t 
''S^" Each of the Sk modules in 'Part IV contain-s a s^c*^ipT) 
on the decision making process -within the cont.exi^^S \ 
af a Specific schopl based ins-ervice program' o|r 'jr/f:-' 
, - , activity. ^ ^ • » ^ ^ . | 



School/ ORGANIZATION and staff develojmt 

School based/ inservice needs assessment, decision makmg^^ 
and implemen/tation "processes or programs involvir^g full 
staff participation^ can take place at a single. school site 
no matter wliat the school'^ organizational pattes^ or- 
.structure. Organization afe "organization" does nbt -seem 
to be- f\ctor. Successful fuU staff" pro^»ams exist at 
both th^ tjT'aditional and innovative extremes. • However, 
what doe^ seem to be important is th^ ins ervic« planners 
who propose additional -scho.ol based ^gtivitiers should 
have a thorough knowledge of how a single school staff 
,is organized and functions before attempting to make any 
'additional or overt "changes. Single .school , full, staff 
staff development prpgrams reported by our contributing 
principals h^e occurred ■ in" the following types of school 
organization. In each organization ,. teachers have the ^ 
opfcrtunity tb 'participate • in-' thfe staM" develo^ent decision 
making and impiementatiop processes. , .■ ' 



LEMENTARY 



-"traditional straight grade plan with teachers in • 
self contain-ed classrooms 

- Teams A-G with mixed "^grades, in both;open ^ space and* 
contained instructional areas,. Teams exist for ^ 

. special prograjns and resources or for special 
..".education, A multi-cultural/multi-licigual Teacher 
• Corps Project serves the entire school • 

7 *TwQ Clusters .divided- into pods- School has an active 
voiunteer and preservice educajti.c\n program, ,Speciar<: 
programs and the media center provide- ^s'ervices to^ 
each pod. This school is the project "model" school 
and has served as the or^anizatipnar ba^e foi^.the- ^ 

. 'hypotrhetical eleme^ntary ^Teacl\e'r Corps pi^oject progoaal, 

• " ' ' . ^ 'C r <^ * 

- Three teams of' four teachers and lOD students ^each,' . • 
Each team has^a leader who ^se^?ves on a special cotoriitt^^ 
with the principal ^nd special program or 'respurce^. ^ 
staff members, . This school is th:i system»%pmodel\ . • 
elementar^y school and serves- children ''throughqut the^ ' ^ 
community , • / ' ' ^ , . ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

- Teams 1 - V with mixed grade grouping^ and a noh-' 
numbered .resource team. Team is for special education 

r * \.\ ' ' ' ' * - " r / . ' 

- Uijits I-iy with /^nix,e4^ grading] Unit IV is jriade, ^p:^; 
of' -specialv programs ^and resourc,e|,teach^r^i-^ ^ ^ . . 



departmeutal 'organization with- subj^ect matter' geared 
to grade level in "'s^l^f- contained cla^ssrooms . 

- Three, units , each . dealing with different grade levels ' 
Q^- 7-18-9 5 are headed by an assistant principal. The 
school ^Is^ has departments ancl open and closed class- 
room situations which -are organized according to a 
three cOldr-jCoded scheme. A full day community center 
with rec2^*eational facilities, a theater, a senior^ 
citizen program* and other activities" is also part of- 

this newly. built facility. , . ' * 

^ ^ If' 

departmental orga:nization with a central school adminis- 
tration • . ' ' - ' ^ 

Four unit plan with ^ch unit headed by an assistant 
principal who'^acts as" 'Unit Director/ Each unit has a 
guidance counselor, unit secretary, and specific^ 
departmentaT members . Each unit has^ responsibilities 
for administrative ifunctiCns and discipline .problems . 

^1' STRUCTURES - AND' ArACTICES^ ' * • 

AFFECTING SCHOoi BA^SED^ CHA^TGE 

•School structures, practices •and program^ which, most 
often affect or support . full sxaftf parti cip-at ion inservice 
efforts at' the single school level ar,e 5taff meetings, 
faculty comraittees, faculty evaluation^, curriculum 
spetxalist or coordinating committe*e activities., special 

^program involvement, self studies,' s'chool' board' or ' \ , 
coui:i'ty r^gulatiori mandates, and ^the. tpachers' professional 
oi?ganiza-tiOn r Opinric>n varies among, principals* about* ;th.e 
i4seFainess of these various .agtivitoL^s common to Tnost,^ 
scho.ols and how these practices qr structures can influence 
an effvecfive school based in-service' jBi^ogEam. Before 
setting up any additioiial pi^ograms for st'^^f development 

•such as a Teacher Corp^ pr^bject or ^ ^ew ^bounty program 
at a single school 'site, inseryice "fij-anners should e'kaminei 
e-xistfng structures and/pratetices and attitudes toward ( 
-staff deveropment ^aotiyities^^ wdthin tjfe , total 'schoc^l *orga:ni 

.^kHonT The- f<^lowing summariefe'of ho'w principals' / view 

•±li>e5€> various ^o^ponertts '^in te^ins of 'staff Sevelopment ; 
'e,|!feptivene^ss 'rWi^fials how ^widely opinions andVappr^aches 
tlfen -'.differs . ,..v^ , ' * . ' ^ 



. • FACULTY eva'u jatjons ^\ • ' 

FacultV evaluation*"is a^' sensitA,y.sr'"area req^uiVing ■ a , §rGat ' 
deal of -fact on the part of the principal ^nd can often . , 
result in beneficial experiences f.or , individual leachort?. 
In .some teair/ teaching 'schools , principals see ^ this man- 
dated evaluation .process" aa a^ positive . inservice force- 
which often -results in a great deal -of peer cooperation. 

"rS^lveral, efemenfary Schools, principals ^have de- 
vised a /<5ne-to-one process, involving- the identification • 
o-f indii^idual staff members' needs/ the working "out 'of - • 
a system or §treagthening t.eichers ' skillsv and a follow 
up |5rocess ^or individual growth evaluation. This proces^ 
includes observations and conferences between the princi^^ 
Dal and a mutual final evaluation process. Teachers / ^ 
can challenge any evaluation and^ -^he manner of its presenta- 
rion." On the other hand,, one elementary principal . sees • 
little value "in faculty evaluation for the.^urpose 
of -promoting individual staff development^i;l^^sees the 
process -as a superficial technique .based m^aga^.equ^ - 
knowledge which is unrelated_.^ to the on-ga^^fe^Mmics ■ 
'of a te-acherTs prof essional /pef f ormanc-^ J^a^.^h^^Mren . . 
In general, most elementary and s econd^» principals 
seem to feel .the evaluation -procefes' can^^nfTibute tQ 
individual,, professional growth of te-achers . 

CURf^ICULUM SPECIALISTS AND ' COORDINAT^ING. COMMITTEES' ^ 



Most principals seem to view curriculum specialists as 
useful* in staff deveLopment activities at^ the single " , 

^schooI site although occasionally a principal will see. 

"Little or no value in curriculum specialists' activiti-es • 
at- the, school sLte.- Most see the specialist as cbordi- 
hators , resource pers-ons , helpers for individual or ,^ 
group activities', and 'as a§^isi:ant3^ in workshop organization 

*One principal feels aVgeneralist would be more helpful to 7 
elem-fentary teachers ^although subject specialists pan^ 
df't^h ^provide e'xcellent resources 'for special subject 
area, needs. The xeading curriculum fepe.cialis^^ and. the 
Reading ^Improvement Program are often cited ajs being* ^ 
extremeXy useful and^ many cite the program^' s Effective 
or^ganizaTtion, to. meet ain^l^ ^chpol 'ne'eds as^ a reason* ^ » 
for this appreciation. Coordinating comj^it^ees. in sub-' ^^^^ 
ject areas and the indivi(^ual contact teacher system^ _ 
are also believed to" be^sefuT mechanifems for 'maintain- 
ing open .lines 'of " cd'il^imunication" and as resources 'fbr 
.subject area needs .^^ The coordinaf ing ^commi^ttees j 
•seen'by one J^bincipJ'al \3s a two way street th-at permits • 
input iato s^ibject ar^ea concerns by many differejit 
groups. . One .elementary principal^ with an active commit-, 
tee system^sees little- need .for^' single school specialist, 
ac^tivities . * ' . , 

, ^ ' • . . ' ' . . ' 5o: 



^' - STAFF MEETINGS- ' - ^^'-'> ' . • * 

Tl;\^ thlrS.' .Wednesday of each* month' is irifornjally* set. aside 
for, conducting in-schooT 'sta^ff meetings . usually in -the 
time a^ter School' wh'en ^teachers are required ^ remain * / 
in'the scfi\)ol building. > Spme of these m^etings^.in ''the el- 
ementairV. s'^opl^" are^ held on dii-ferent, cl^Vs^ and', prior to * 
the begiriningVjf classes . /The\f acuity meetipg''is c5f ten . *- 
used as a tirne^ f or promoting ,sta^f developjment- opportiinities 
and*' in ssrme cases for conducting mini " inse'rvj.ce sessions, 

.on subh^itopic?s of general interest as thinking skills ^^.^ 

•or learning diaabilities . "Most principals plan these -v 
meetinW in^-advaYice wi^h.a fixed agenda and a pr^edeterminexl . 

•time* limit for discussions.. In b'ne elementary School . 
the'Staf-f Development* C6mmittee plans, the^taff meetings , 
which are often conducted by members^ of the, teaching staff. 
General information ,di*3semination and ad/ninist-rative ^ 
needs ^are addressed at -^he cluster l^vel^ and the tot'al 
staff meeting is used for- ii^seryltie . purposes Another ' 
principal' accomplisjied a goal^pf efficient use of- total 
st-aff meeting time by dealing' with administrative matters 

'in^a Monday morning" nfew-sletter -^ioh is extremely popular 
with the school stafj^' members^. -.y ' -v. . f ' 

. . * ' f . : . ' 

One principal observes that after' school meetings otten^ 
do'^iot catch teachers iat .their mos't 'responsive tim,e and 
fhat .meetings; can o^-ten'be dominated by .the sam^e individuals. 
Ar^other principal views *a 'staff meetingr as primarily a 
onerway informati^on exchange period which can occasionally 
be productive if teachers have pijior ^:fendliarity with ^ a • 
matter which requires a forum to arrive^ at a concensus 
decision . * ' • - ' ' ' 

: ^ ^ ^ - . ' ' ' 

All • secondary principals seem t,o feel 'that the faculty 
meeting' is . important *for' maintaining lines of communication, 
identifying neecjs •and in .^developing *a consensus opinion for - 
implementing school policies and programs. Many faculty 
group's orga'n'ize smaller ^rciups^ to* 3,nvestigate specif ic/issues 
or proposals oxi behal/ of t\\^ to'tal staff.' .One high s,chool * - 
principal has- plans'^ to use ^the*faculty meeting format for 
a guest speaker ' prografm' and to provide a^.forun) for departmental 
program presentations.. All principals agree that staff 
^meetings should be -.planned ^^zisely ,/and Within a .sef. time 
framewoirk, ^and most see' the st^ff meeting as a pot^tial ,or 
actu'al^ form of total si:hDol 'st^ff developme^^nti _ ^ 

,A'si:^ session faculty jn'e^ting appro^h to total . ;* - 

, school staff' dev€?lopment in introducin'g' the newest school' 

;iDoap,d, goal of developing thinking skills* is described 
Hn Module ^>.U^2 / > 



INVOLVEMENT IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

* ' • ' ' f , » , ' 

Involvement in special programs provides an ideal climate 
for staff developrdent^ and positive change according to many 
principals. Several .indicate that being selected or volun- 
tari'lS\ participating in speV:ial programs such as the* Gifted , 
and ■Talented, *Tfeaphing in the Affective Dofevaih or county 
Reading Improvement Programs ^creates valuable' inserVice 
opportunities with built-in ^.ncentive factors.' Principals ^ 
■^nd staff ni^mbers alike are often excited about the idea 
of bei'fig different, of' being able .to" experiment or becomir^g 
a leader wlth'a;new idea or apprc^ch. One principal indicates 
that i*nvolvement in experimental ^r.new programs is the 
fastest means of implementing chafcnge iji staff members'. ^ 
attitudes or practices. Innovation' provides xStaff members 
wi'^th new and refreshing ideas about education and often provide 
extra '.hands aad materials. These special -programs are most 
effective if- they are* school bdsed and do not involve time 
inves'-ltment outside the building. Yet another principal sees 
a special project. as a means of focusing *^on^ a special^need 
requiring inservice, but stresses that pxoject^ must be 
well planned and organized to be" effective . Several principals 
expressed some coacerri - about th% degree 6S commitment to 
special projects and the diminishing effect pf prp^ject or goal 
overload. Too many programs with short-range, ii^fluence often 
can be harmful in' the long' run. In keeping with ^a traditiohal 
-".open" attitude towards innovation * on the elementary level, 
more elementar;^ .principals than secondary principals expressed 
, positive views toward participation in innovative or special 
"programs as -a means, of p(!%itive -school staff change. 

* ». - - 

^ SELF STUDIES . ^ ^ ^ ^ , " 

T^e* Writing of a sqhool s t^^^lud^^^^year l.ong process 
culm4^;^l%^iriUthesyA:&ife^ ^ * ^ 

from outside the school system.*^ '^^.^^^^^^^^ ' when used 
by the 'staff 'as other than a ^^^^W^^^^^W Provide a 
dynamic opportunity to take a Ic^r ha^^'^^at each component- 
of the--sch©ol^, organization and curric^OT^.' The outline of 
short and long-range goals for 'school .i^J^^ovement also 
provides the staff with a scope and sequence of needs whic^ 
can be applied directly to the schools ' >^individual annual 
plan and. can serve )as a 'focus for school bashed staff devel- 
opment effort. ^ On the other hand, 'one principa;. s^ghs, "The^e 
must be an ^easier way.'^* Y^t another administrator s^es the 
whole process as a ponderous task which ten^s;to take rather 
than give life blood to t^e s4:aff. ..."The form reqiii^res too , 
much, too f as^ as an inservice tool." ' Appendix #16 contains a 
sample self-accrediation s-tudy. ^ . 



• . * THE TEACHERS^ PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 



/One pmncipal\ writes the following concerning the rp.le 
of thevpro^ssional organization in ♦encouraging school " 
based inservice ' activities : 

" The concept of teacher cont)?aots is good, but I 

^ feel th<^t in our/county the association has Ueen 

' able to literally ^ take over the running^of the ^ * % 

schools. Administrators^ are uaable to to mafiage . 

st:hools without 'continual interference ^frorn thd,s 

local union. It is good and ne(;ies'sary ta have. . / 

staff development 5 but it ,i's wrong to allow^ the 

\ 'stafT to determine what tl^e total stir^icture of a 

school prfogram will be J' ' * ► 

*■ . ^ , * * 

' . \ . ' ^ 

Many principals express similar fr;Ustration concerninglfe 

. the role of the teachers asrsbciation in supporting 
continuing teacher education^ ancl ;prof ess ional development , 

••at the school si"^e . One principal Writes, "The teachers' 
contract provides a negative note to most activities 
p>).anried for staf^^ unity and development. - There is- 

^ a constant 2;;emind,er of time and financial limitations 
on B-ctivitie^ixeyo'nd. the contraCvt teacher's work day." ^ 
Anotheap sees the organization as being too big^ and 
unwieldly ' and as having too many^ other , important goals . 
.to be able to Serve as ^ sensitive facilitati^ of- ' ^ 
^taff' development . Howe^ver, several principals suggest 
the ass&ciation could be a -tremendous ^nd positive - • v 

' force in the area of staff de^yelppment with th^ BrojJer. 

, incentives or leadership. Host principals and members 
of 'th^ professional organ-izatioms who wrote on this 
subje'ciL cited time, expense, contrajat problems y stress, 
reductions in staff 5^ elimination ofT'progr^ams , and 
negotiations of contrkcts as • factors which are harmful 
influenc^es in any effort to achieve cooperative pro- 
fessional and system spoasdre(fi staff development \progran^s . 

Representatives of the /te'achers! andU administrator's ' pro^* 
' fessional organization also seem to recognize the potential 
'for teacher educatibn and pro'fessional -'development througJi 

cooperative school based and profess ional orgafiijZation* 

sponsored activites at a single school site. Mo'dules #53 - 
.ari^ #5U cQntain, hypotheticaT schoQl^-bas'ed sta^ff (development 

programs* ^hich wjsre written-. by association off icials to 3^ 
' suggest structurfes ^ or procjes'pes which could h^'lp to 'i ^^^^ 

achieve'^'^a^goal of, mutual c6operative to achieve individual 

school -or member goals. 
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> • ,\ - • . '• ^ 

iOOL B OARD AN pr COUNTY RE GU LAT I Q K S_ 

* t \ , 

Prinj^Xp^^s have a variety of views concerning school boari:! 
ancT'iounty regulations in relationship to how they affect- 
school based inseryice activities^. . One eleme^ntajy princi- 
pal feels^" K^at county and school, board regtilatioihs do 
little to foster gt>od, inservice at the schbol and often / , 
are deterrents. Yet_ ^noth.er principal with a self-conta l^-^ed 
staff observes- that some of the school boa^ goals are not 
, being realized and hints that budget constraints may be 
responsible for less -than full staff participation.- , On 
. '\the' other hand, several principals find the required 
^ annual plan^ and school board goal approach to be'helpful 
- in organizing their school's staff deyelopmen.t programs - , 
but many al,so -cite^ budget cuts ^s bein^ detrimental to 
school ins'ervice pragrams ' potential for effectiveness. 
One' principal sees the county and school Uoard^ regulations 
as'-'^prS^^ding a "min imurr/or survival base for inservice^' 
' 'and 'notices- a tendancy f*c^r the^se regulations- to allow 
*for individual teacher growth without "assuring the appli- 
cation of inservice grbwth to tiie individual clasaroom/" ^ ^ 

An^^her principal interprets ^ the school board goals as 
minimal objectives a^d states th'^t "^e school must reach 
. bevond these wunty-Wide objectives in order'to be unique- ' 



^ . . \ . ORIENTATION ' . , ' ^ 

The* principal often plays* a critical part, in orientation' 
of 'new personnel 'to sc^hoo^L programs and policies . ^The 
initiation process often begina with the principal who 
spends*' some time ''with hew teachers to explain school operaT- 
tionS' and 'county level'* policies invol\^ing sick leave, 
medi(!:al plans, procedures, schedules, ^nd us-e of materials* 
The teacher is then* often matched with 'a veteran "vbuddy/* 
i teacher who gives the newcomer additional schobl re^^ted 
\ inservice training and assistance in the fqllowing week^. 
Prin(jj^pals ^or assistan-J: .principals also arrange meetings 
'with special area staff members in. , reading, ESOL, 
media ^cer>ter, music, ar^t ,' physical ^duc^tion or other 
special programs* Many include a tour of the school ' \ 
an.d a printed information booklet fexplaini,ng s chopl regu- • 
la'tions and procedures as part of tK$ set tling ^in ^p,er iqc^ . 
Most also introduce new staf*f members to ^^idretarie^ , U 
custodians , ckfeteria personnel, bus drivers^, health 
- personnel, and other special pragram aides and personnel, 
y One principal assigns each new. teacher to 'some ^special 

program or committee at the beginning of the yeafr a'nd 
- ^ makes ^the newcomeV aware of many other possible me^ns of 

• i involvement/ And m9st feel that' having as many veteran 

^- ^ ' teachers a«-4)ossible involved in the first few weeks* of 
the orientation process is a way of assuring the new 
teachers of an opportunity to meel other staff members. 
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In ^.osT cases, -the principals indicat-e tha/C tfiey • ' / 
TT.aintain. *an informal open- door policy for staff members 
needing individual forms -of inservice assistance and 
that thev''reach out to help new teachers hy taking ad- 
vantage of "infor^mal visits in the hall, teachers' roomn , 
6r 'during before and' after school encounters. ^ Many de- 
libei;ately cross paths with new teachers to cre'ate 
opportunities Xo offer or seek assistance ^ in a non-^ 
threaten-ing environment. In the event a n^w 'staff member 
ef^counters problems in curriculum 'development pr classroom 
management mattery, principals offer immediate -support in^ 
*a variety of ways. One principal encourages teaching • 
^teams to work cut problems as a functioning teami rather 
than ajs individuals. 'Ouher* 'may call -upon a curriculum . 
specialist, other staff members or a he-lpihg teacjher ^ 
t.., prcA'id'e^ cf^eci ^1 assistance for^ the *hew teacher tHrough 
T.at(*r ial'S , demons tration lessons, or "cross visitatio^n or 
c/r-i.er ^ia•t ion experiences". , , ' * 

In several s chools the orientation process actual ly 
begins with the Jilring \process. which inyolves many members 
j-f the s choolt^s^t;§,^f • Iri ^ m.odel^ e leTnentafy school ase<3. 
as the^^asis rc5^s^^ hypothef^cal Teacher Corps model in 
,Pdr-t<^'-^i ^^a^ SD^^?^. g^G^upAof • ve teachers assist in ' 

"$4^-e c ti'i^g t 5 t^m or department* 
.-fin^ei^^^^ife^^^fe th^ infer^ewing and' 

'sei^^^qn prpc^ep^"*- "^fe^imaf^^ *thQ^ principal in* conjunction 
witi^^e'ntral personi>s|^^of f icials completes the employment 
process and is respoj^tibile for additional orientation of , 
the new staff member This same procedure applies to 
^ transfers fisom within the System and may o'ften involve mein- * 
bers of the professional organization, - ^ 

Many^ staff development and special project experts^_ 
*s^e the* orientation process as a ^critic'a«l> factor in ^-s^^^ 1-i-s^h 
ing a climate for i'nnovative succiess. Jo help a new^ 
Teacher Corps project straff -become adjusted^ to a new 
"work envaronment ,' principals c;r other school staff, members * 
can apply many oT the orientat^ion procedures* us,ed to 
h'elp n^w teachers to. helping special program or.pr*oject 
personnel f.e^l welcome and comfortable and confident in'"' • ^ 
their special ro^^s within the school, *^ ' 



INCENTIVES 



"Wha't are incentatives for inservice teacher ediipation?" is ^ 
a question often presented for debate among staff development 
specialists pr educators. This sma.ll ^ study of the principal's 
r9le in staff develbpment reveals that e^ch of the ten principals 
responci>»g to , this type of question perceives '"incentives" . 
in 2v di^reren't way. At this point, the main conclusion we 

.can draw is that e^ch school and staff must be examined or 
studied separately' to (determine what incentives will be mpr t 
effective to help >ch±eve oyerall project, activity or program 

"inservice goals. The following summaries of various individual , 
viewpoints illu^tr^es how -some incentives -are more important - 
in certain situations than in 'others. 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



- 'Additional salary, appeal to professional pride, 

pl^as for commitment, and graduate' course c;redit. • 
kre all effective incentives -for full Staff parti- 
cipation. . S-baff 'members haveVnjoyed evening 
insetvice sessions cDndvicted in* staff members' . 
homes with refreshments of food and drink..,* The 
most impTortant incentive factor is for teachers 
to feel what they- are doing, is important . and 
' worthwhile-.- Activities must have a clear purpose, ' 
be evaluated easily, and when possible, result in 
tangible teaching^ aides or products, 'These • 
activities should* be enjoyable allowing staff 
-members the opportunity to know one -another 
bettei^' in an ^ atmosphere free of school day 
interruptions. 

- The desire to- become a.froat runner in collaborative 
pr-ojects with agencies^ outside the system 'is an 
'important incentive at the' school,. Accompanying 
the broadening aspects of travel and ponference 
attending inherent in collaboration^ activites is 

the reward' of being an '-author - seeing one's name in 
^print as a result of efforts* to establish a new^ 
/trend or improvement in educatioji'. ... Summer work both 
paid and volunteer provides mid-^stimmer, reunion 
possibilities. s. Involvement 'in the first national 
IGE movement and the interchange with people else- 
where have been additional incentives * for inservice. 
.Experimentation is such projects as the One Room 
'^cljool House (ORSH) helped^ in school reorganization^ 
and provided the excitement of "living dangerously" 
''and the* satisfaction of "proving 'a ^ppin'ty 



The very best incentive for inservice tradiiiftg. is. 
insti-11 within teachers a desire fo imprdve their 
teaching skills. The 'Teachers ^ -Innovative Fund, addi- 
tional new materials accompanied by demonstration 
sessions,* aides to man special labs, vo-lunteers , and 
additional jplannijig t^m^ are $11 incentives for teachers 
to partioi|)a,te in inservice activities. Higher -.salary , 
\^ertificatiorw requirements 5 ar^d course content applicable 
tq classroom d^mandfs are incentives for, t^aking college 
'^<5puraes( Becoming !a master teacher in a, team situation 
is also an i^nServtive -f^or*- some teachers. 

Incentives based on the dynamids of* the gr<^ dp'-'^pb^ c e s'b ^ ^- 
and >the interaction of people" focusing, on a -common goa|^ 
ar'e the pritical path to successful staff ,deve-l6pment 
"Money and^ all that it'.proVides in the'line of incentives 
. such .as -scholarships 5 tim^j materials, and^salary is 
also an important incentive factor Prof e^'sio'halism ' * 
in .the^.form of-'-ie^dership roles, role speciali^atioVi , 
participation in curricuJ-Um development and » other < 
school programs aiQe equally as import ant\ Opportunities 
.to assist students^ in their educ^tioiiv are the overriding 
incentives .... Mo3t. incentives are intrinsic. • m • 

A built-in awareness of the Heed and V importance of ^taff 
--development for Qp^rating an effective school is' the " 
most impo'^tant incentive. The successful school opera-r 
*tion needs enthusiastic leadership and mone^^ fpr time , 
-ma.'^ieriais*, • and deyelopmenit of programs,,. Serving on- 
c'ounty committees and th^e accredita'^ion proces-s, are 
also import.ant recognition incentives, for teacher par^t- 
icipation . ' * - ' - " 



The^ greatest 'incentive for attepdanc^ at Worlcshops or* 
ins^ervice ^d.cti vities - seem . t.o b,e a' genuir^e feeling for 
the'need f^a?^ the acfeLvity and the*avaiiability\of "*free ' 
and useful 'materials--^ Teacher;S give a great* deal : of 
time, after school and. in the evenings, for in-hous^^^ 
inservici activities . .Oft^n^ county level or^j.cpint 
sqhool inservice seeiils* to interfere with the practice^ 
of in-school cooperation. Scholarship money should 
be extended to include payments to teachers for courses 
that" involve* the-^r exploration of personal interests 
and goals*. ^ - v^. 
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SECONDARY ^ • 4 



The cljallenge of being the best at ^what we attempt is 
^probably our greatest motivating force. 'Esprit.de corps* 
and a positive stHff^ attitude are the most vital in-- 
centivfe factors iVi conducting inser^vice. Th^ negotiated 
teachers^ contt^act article's requiring additional pay and^ 
restricted hours for staff' developmentvis, somewhat restrict 
ive . . However, >these requirements are sometimes super- ^ 
fluous* as teachers will of ten respond ^positive Ty to ^ ^ 
voluntary op^Dprtunities ^ to develop materials ahd programs 
needed; by their stydents\ • - 

Th^ same incentives th'at teachers use to Wtivate stude^nts 
a^Tfgr^r^^^o -teac^ "Although extrinsic ' incentives are. 

'Valuable, the^ intrinsic factors such as enjoyment, 
th-e sense of Achievement "the satisfaction of mutual 
planning and observing improved perf orniance of students. 

.as a. result of inservicfe activities, are more effective." 
Ad'dition^l services, planning. tj.me and 6ala^ increih^nts , 
can be important for creating an at^,sphere ;in which . 
In'^trinsic incentives' can develop* . , ^ 

^""Staff; development to Ve meaningful should be s^ool 
ce^ntered, school conceived, and school supported witlT 
additional salary far the developers." By paying ^\ 
the developers you eVicourage oth.ers to be mo^e involved 
and encourage them to develop on their own.-.* • < * 

* , 'v ' , * ' . 

Tn, keeping with LewinJ s ^'Force ^ield theory, each Change., 
involves *pushi,ng. forces and restraining forqes . The 
push-in-g forces for staff development change may' be 
school, county state or even federally motivated-' change 
goals. The restrainirfg forces might irrclude -time factors, 
* attitudes, or materials. Some incentives to help t^ea'chers 
become ijivolved in inservicfe> programs to create \a change 
incl*ude lightejp teaching load^, elimina»tion of hCKQeroom 
or other special duties extra money, summer ^ employm^t; 
largi^r "decision making roles and extra materials. ^ 

^ 5*: 5*; it ;: ;*: 'h <: 5^ <: <? 5*? « sV , • * 

.•NOTE:. Each of the modules^in P^art IV contains^a^ 
♦ section on incentives as related to^a ^pecific 
.isingle school staff development program or 
activity . ' N ^ \ 

Part II of this report contains a section on. 
the topic of "incentives" for -single s^eftool staff 
. ■ development programs based on all moduX|^. ' ^ 

- ' ■ ^ 110- . • . • ; 



COLLABORATION * 

• / , 

•Principals and single school staff memb^:cs have a numb)er/ ' , 
of options for arranging inaervice act/vities at sj ^^g^e 
school 'site* in collaboration with corajnunLty organj-zations , 
local, state or^ federal agencies, cepftral school administra- 
tion tpe^sonnel , universities o^^ other higher and 'specialized, 
educational, institutions, business pr industry^ or in/coapera- 
tion withg individuals from throughout the community / Princi,- 
pais 'participating in this study of single school sraff ^ 
development report the following /school based colLaborative ^ 
activities. 




parent volunteer cooperation in establishing and 
operating a school ^math lab 

/ ^ 

a joint bchool Hum-a/h jRelations Comjni;ttee/PTA. 
effort to deal witK the problems of/stress 
through' trans act i</nal analysis / ^ 

intei^school cooperation to train Tceachers^ in 
new open education. and Individua/ly Guided ^ 
Educa^ioh' methodologies* ^ - 

a field -study -to evaluate'. Titl;^ . I with federal 
government pfficials ■ ^ * 

* 4 

preservice training activities as relat^ed to 
university metHods and content cour^'^^^r'^i^ 
cooperation, with a local u];^iversity ' 

programs on learning disabiliJties and^ mainstreaming 
with the I^iversity of Virginia ^for the full staff 

; incl^jding recreation and of f ick personna^, ^i^^l^J.^ , 

' $li'd parents . \^ ^ _ ^ * , 

^ ■; — — ' - ' ■ - 

ijnman Relations pTd'grams w,ith parents , business ^ 
int-ef^es ts $ * chiirches the "Martin Luther Ki^ig Center, 
pQlic^ , department personnel and adult education 
__jp.eifsonneX *' 4^^*^ ' ' ^ ' ' 

- - !.\t^^ , *: ' ' ' , ' 

a.i;^ticulat'i6n 'program's between intra-school committees , 
-county, level pers'oni^el j^arents anJ^'a^unior high ^ 
school -staff '/ . . ^ ^ ' ' 

■'^ -*st<iff- parent project to develop an improved system 
'' P*?; -reporting to parents and students 

/ .CQlie^ge^a^sistance^o help a staff use and interpret 
'the school ^s testing program ' / / 



a cooperative • school-university Poets-In-The-School 
' program , . ^ ; 

^cojDji_erati.oJX-wi4^ to develop ma^terials 

for school based aerospace education.. . . materials 
developed^ at the single school site were disti^ibuted • 

* to other system schools \ ' 

numerous accreditation self-study activities involving 
/school staff mer^bers, members of ' 
- yisiting ^educators ' ^ 



the 'Community and 



the. participation of parents^ business representatives, 
members of military a-g^ncies -and other volunteer, commun- 
ity membe-rs in an elementary chiidrens' choice program 

college credit scho^ol centered courses dealing with 
individ^ualiz^d instruction 

buzz sessions sponsored by the local t^achers^' ^pro- ' 
fession^l organization 'on \^curriculum , matters . for ' . 
teachers and admiriistrator\s ' ' \ ^ 

"Swap^^ a proj^.ct to learnj,>about the^ scope ^and breadth 
'^of another person's role in .the overall county 'education 
^ system which involyes aides,, teachers^/ volunteers and 

administrators \t 



i meetings with .the principal and the professional organi- 
zatiQt;!^ representatives tc discyss the iDDlication of 



the teachers' contraot 



student, parent, te&cher, and 
in e-xploring the poss ibili ty ^of changirl^ 
to se^fen. or eight; pe-rxo'd^ -d-ay rn^ a -high sb 



administrative cooperation 



,_ldea-sharing on an "adviser , program now 
a High Softool with a school in an adj 



from a six * 
jhool- 



operating ' in \ 
oijnihg county ^ 



extensive collaboration' with members ^ of| the education, 
business, and residential community in Conducting a- 
weekly "Planning for tl;ie Future^* program at an - 
elementary school' with i full* 'staf^and student participation 



one school would lik^ to have a, scheme. \*hereby a 
business might • "adopt " a school f or . the Ipurpose of , 
prpVic^ing instructional services- For ejxample.a 
computer organization could- assist teachers in learnmg^ 
how to use computers, located ,in the, j unior^and senator 
high schools^. , ' ^ ^ : • * " 

- »♦»♦»♦♦♦♦.♦..»..*• A «*• A 'f» 

r y A * V #» 5? *» '* '* '* '» '* 



' For further information on collaboration at a single " ^ 
•school site see "collaboration", Part^ TI and ^he collaboration 
section in each module' iti 'Part iV. ' ^ ' - ^ *60 
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FACILITATING. FACTORS FOR SCHOOL BASED -INSERVICE 

^ , • 

••Each principal listed ir: n^umerical order* the factors 
which seem ^^"--4<r best facilitate inservice at their ^ 
individual school sites. • Again, it is- perhaps best to , 
assess thes-e factfer^s as *^1rhey relate to' a- total and 
specific school situation. A summary of each pri;acipal^s 
view of^ facilitating factors is listefl beiow *for com- 
pariscn purposes. • 



1% 



JLEMENTARV PRt>iCIPALS 



'an able -staff 

a young experienced .Staff 

careful planning^ be'rweeh. staff ^nd principal 
self-confident • staff and principal 




' marivation a ' 9 , ' ' 

staff wiilingTiess t*(> explore [ '} > ^ 

- ^adequat-e tfmfe ' ^ x ' ^ ' ^ • ' * i 

abilJLlry tc reflect cn.what the ^chopl is doing professionally 

empathy far children- \s needs , ^ , 

avoidance of pressurtiS ' ' " ' . 

- '"minimum 'l^i me pressures. , ' . ^ * ^ ' . , 
'relief frdm 'trivia such 'as lunch duty, bus' detail and reports 

- *a mi^ of s,peci^l interests and needs on part of . • ^ 
^■^teachers^^j^^^rent's', ajid students 



money ^n'd . mate^rial incentives 
staff anci parental cooperation 
es'tablishineVt^of ^.priorities ' ; ^^^^^ 
clear a,nd understandable administration organization 
enough money fbr'' personnel^ help or extra -materials 

adequate tiJiie ijrovi^ions ^ / ' , y' 
,staff collabpt^ation v;ith school related out'feide groups 
lead tis^ Job decision malting 



st^ff assiMption of -leadership roles makes needs more apparerit 
ii^formarity. •and' fun . ? . ^ \ , ^ c 

open c6m!r!m^ica.tion^ . - ' ' - ' 

yaif'iety in resources or consultant* help- ^-^^ 
^^taff .members 'who are active in curriculum coordinating. 
c6mjrnittees , • the teachers council 6n 'instruction 
or- other coUnty committee work " 
student and parent involvement - . ^ • 

pride ^in^the school 
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secoMdAry principals 



the principal 
release time (full da 
clear sense of purpose \ 
school communication ( 



rtical and horizohtal) 



ects 



the teachers 
. release time in the day to work on pr 
school organization and stru<pture- 
common perceptidn of meed • | 

the students . 
"^rong teaching staff 
^iSke :desire to develop solutions 

program "developed for school level 

colleges and i^ni^versitir^s ^ I ^ 

v^llingness^f a. staf f j^to assess themslelves and 
est^bli's-h" -'nfeed? *^ , ' .-^ ' 

commitment', to school goals i , * , 

payment fpr participation ih self-planned programs 



enthusiasm - ■ ' ^ 

i^elease time within^^ the, sch6ol 
Strong administ^^ative de^ir^ chan^ .the school 
willingness of fhe central, hdminxs tration^ to 
Assist school based a*nd originated activities 
c^Doperation and willingness to assume responsibility 



\^ 5V 5": :V ^: :V :V :V :V -h : 



. J, .*. < 

k 4k 4^ 4k 4h 4k , 



IS 



One'elementary^ princif)al listed facilitating and erlcmfier^ing 
factors for school based inservic^ activities in a statement 
which follows A ^ • ' • . " • 

I'sus*pect that there are* few if anyrtrue "emcumberers . " 
Therefare blans , goals, objectived^ wishes,* des^^-res, 
.perceived jappropriate/desirBble directions, sets , 



> afivb: 



Lpns 



values, ■ personal needs 



but perhaps 



the raaliti/ is ^that there ar^ innumbeijable , variables 
operating in change or causing change which presents / . 
uncoumtablfe - opportunities for the growth of $taff and ^ ^ 
students aid,, all those associated with schools ... (,as to* 
'these/,encuinbrances ).. perhaps the erroneous hypotheses, 
wrong' 'guesses , poor judgements, inadeqiiate knowledge, , 
unrefined Skills, distractions, schedule changes, res,oUi?ce 
limits canlbe uljilized ^ for the productive, positive 
pieces or jiarts that^cire ih^sthem. " ^ 
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ENCUMB ERING FACTORS TOR SCHOOL BASED IiYSERVICE 

^ : ^ — 

ELEMENTARY 

lack of "interest 

general attitude of some staff members 
.lack of time 

time , , ^ ' 

lack, of incentive ^ 
contractural binds of teactiers' contract 
petty evaluation systems that focus on , 
quanitative data 

restrictions of teacher nego'tiated cofitralct 

lack of leadership . . . . ' 

power struggle among staff for lea'dership roles 
lack of leadership at the central office 



lack of money ^ " ' ' 

ovet^load of inservice activities 

/ 

lack' of time 

lack of autonomy f9r- local sch9ols 

■ ' SEfejp.l^DARY ' 

time ^i^^ 
lack of plaAning '.funds' 

programs tlyaJ;^ta.ke/'1jh^e^ teachers out 'of the . 
school* durin'g i^'K^'^pji^r : \v 

central administr^ibn . ^ 

* '"i 

lack of i51annii:ig^-:^time,^* ' 
cu^r^riculum specialists^^- 
money . . \ ' \ ' 

outside , resource perso3?inel who do -not • really assist 
teachers • 

/reluctance to ^ortsUdjjr^. cha^le*" or /inservice^ assessment 
programs that teai:^|i^ no i-mRut' in developing ' 

unwillingness of. sMi^^taff in^^be^p'fe t^ participate 
or recognizre the 'tV p^rticip'^te f •■ ^ . - . 

'the teachers' ppofe^sioaarl ^rganizatidnw- * 



i game playixig or role playing prograW 
the teachers contract * T 
the prof^ssiona.1 organization 



DECISION MAKING PROCESSES FOR 
SINGLE/ SCHOOL STAFF DEVELOPMENT . 

V 

v> 

Significance for Ins e'rvice Planning \ 

. . ^ " 

>The ' decision maJcing processes described in this . component 
.paper might' assist ifefeervice planners in the following ways 

Serve as ,an example of an institutionalized 
' methcjd of/ staff development decision, making 

at a s'^ingle school s^te, 

^ * - " * 

- - S^rve as an example of how a *staf f developmerit 
' program which is part of the established " 

organizational structure of a school sys^m V 
ca'n meet a wide range of inservice need^ 

* » 

Demonstrate that dec;Lsion making in staff de~ 
• velopment'at the single school level should ^ 
^ be a flexible process^ involving th^ direct 
input of the teacher-client:*-^ . 



- SuggjgiSt that* there is a great difference in 

• the decision making processes involving 

mandated inservice as opposed to school self- 
generated inservice programs. 



Sug'gest that teacher involveipent via the - i* 

organizational structure is an incentive or 
reward factor fostering participation in *taff 
deveJLopment 'programs on the*^school level. 

Illustrate a strategy of*. having teachers 
directly and me^ingfully involved in the 
inservice decision making on t^oth the 
system ar>d single school level. 




Suggest that the decision making proc^c^^ 
is ^^A-^qbntinuous process in any total scBopl 

ivelopment program/ and 'some activi^^s 
multiiple pirocesses with each builmng 
not'negatiBg the other. ' • 
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DECISIOlj^M AKING PROCESSES FOR 
"SINGLE -^OOL STAFf DEVELOPMENT . 



AiJ?ough mof^ •^'rhore'inserv'ioe activities are - coming ■ . 

'liout as a rks^m 9t ma'ndat^d 4nd crisis needs, th^- 
existing orgapi^^1?l'on$l- "structure of mast schools iS. ' . 
mor^e i-n tune ^¥"eBting self -assessed and self -perce ived 
needs of-an individual . School staff or classroom teacher. 
School s'taffs 'have traditionally decided .^-^hat staff de- 
v-elopment act ivities. *they . needed and how they would 

•utilize .centrally administered resources and persom^' - 
to assist in these acti-vities . ■ -The "budget was.generoU^ 
enough to allow schools to singluarly reach oujside the 
<=ystem for assistance 'if it wag* felt necessary, inere 
were state and" local controls anS influences to be con- . 
sider^ed and educational' trends 'and fads to. borrow from, : 
but ther-e was no'thing ' like the crisis and mandated needs 
we '.are now c'ortfrdnt.ed with on./the^-school and dlassroom 
level. The desegregation mandf te , thfe mainstreaming _ 
manda.te, th^ basip ed-ucati,an mandate,' and t^if .non-English 
speaking- student; crisi^s are some of th'€ pressures _ that, 
individual schoo;Ls a-nd' teachers have had to deal with 
in^the' nast .-few years. Today it is . ho . long'er what each _ 
school- wants '=to do, but -what it must, do- to meet guidelines,- 
schedules, and evaluation .criteria formulated oytside ^ 
the school.' Thus ,. the 'decision'^makina- Process on the 

■ individual 'fechool level often excludes the assessmenf and ^• 
evaluation steps for in-service .planning. . It is now often _ 
a matter of how to fulfill n:eeds.ka^ goals created by ^ 

crisis situation or imposed on a. school 'by various local, . 
state or federal* laws . .Accompanying these, pressures, ■ai'^^ 
decliHiT^r^hool populations.,, rapid ur^banization , reduc^^^pn 
in teaching'-for^es',. tighter budgets, reorganization, \ . 
"fewer school • con.ti'oll^^d specia-l pVogtams ,' -student behavoi^ial 
problems , "andean increasing public demartd^r schopl • \ ^ 
'accountability, ft. is a time of dynami-c change which \ . 
often seen as a threat to local school and teacher ■• 
autonomy. Ntjw more than ever ,,- teaching prof ess icfnals .are \ . 

' addressing questions of how, to involve teachers m the 
singl-e school' and -system- .level decision m.aking processed-. \ 

is oaper (in single school decision iraking processes for. 
aff development aptivities includes |he following parts: , 

Factors involved in^ decision making . ^ ' • 
Sta;ff roles ,an<3 school structures .for single- 
school decision 'making ' ^ * ^ \ ' ^ 

Single school staff choices for participation . j 
in.count-y^ inService , days and other system sponsored . 

inservice . ' * * ^ ^ , *. - . ^ , 

Mandated vs.' self generated ^ goals and decision making 
Guidelines* for decision making . . * 



This 
staff 
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FACTORS" AFFECT'ING -LF^EL ' OF,. TEACI^ER' IN^\VEMEN« * ' 

: ^TN" "Sll^GLE SCHO OL JigCJS.ION', MAKING' ' 

■ . , : = ^- '■ ''^t^, V « ' , . ^- ' , ■ 

- School organization and how^staf'f'''iPeTfi1>^rs 
function under ^direction ^of thef' principal \ ^ 

^' ^ " ' ' . ' ^ 
. - Available resources froip centfaV administration , ^• 
school staff, the community, instit,utions ^ of \ - 
higher learning, ^local professional organi2:a- J 
tion, and dthers / ' - , ' ^ , 

' - Amount' of time and space staff can commit* - 
• 1 to inservice activities ' . \ 

The needs assessment process based on either 
' •s^lf -generated or mandated goals. . \ ^ ' 

- 'Existing, attitudes of staff members and principal 
towards'^'continuing inservice training and curri- ' . ^ ^ 
culum or program development activities^ - • / . 

Willingness of staff members tb §hare-^respojisi- 
' bili1;ies For inservice pTanning ; implementation 
rC. follow-up, and evaluation processes and pro^dures.^ 

' >j ' • « • • 

- Evaluation^ and monitoring requiremn'ets- or possabilities . 

ROLES AND- STRUCTURES FOR SINGLE SCHOOL' 
* " DECISrON MAKING ■ -' \' " . • 



J 



e 



• . fit 

' - Principal alone. . 

- PriVicipal aiid ' e stablished ' tea^eher committees'^, , 
I. ^ ad hoc committees or special ^steering commitljees 

- * Multi- committee structure ^ ... vertical and horizontal- 

^ . ' ' ; ' ' ^ , \ / \ 

Dei^artment or-^other school teacher^^units , ^ • ^ ^ 

TeacKer /community'/ student committees , * * . - 

Teacher and central administration personnel^ 

' ' - Parallel single ^ school/coupty committees. ^ ^ ' * " . 
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■ STRUCTURED FOR S INGLL jCHOOL DECISIO^'^ MAKING ' , 

Each principal's mocule in ?Art IV is an oiample of 
' the varieci . structures in the schools that can .facilitate 
shared power by. way of decision makin'g'for school based 
inservice- activities . 'Although a democratic decision 
.making process ^exists 'in most schools, the Teacher Corps / 
project 'staff chose Long Brairch Elementary School ^ 
.re'present a teaqher decision- making staff development 
model because of its visible and chartable decision < 
making o^^5i^i--2^^i6nal/^s tructure-v^^^ shared power 
'^Ls^^ucVare was establi^shed prior to the physical merger 
of thre^ -elementary, schools into a new^uildjng. .This 
.Tergev into a new open' space school involved the coopera- 
r i\Ae_j^I^janing7'rrr'c^ a_dminis'tra tion , the three 

"aTfecred communities T the three staff, and others for a 
unified effort which. began with the design of th^e^^riew— ^' 
building; This was in 'many ways a fraiisit ion'aT situation 
sir:^il^r to the curr^ejxt iT-e^eher' Corps "project at Dunbar 
High^^.iLchilQ. l,__in Washington , ^ D . C . ^^j^ThixT^^ 

and "continuing inseryice*^ to train teachers to change from 
the closed classr.oom to the open classroom'environm'ent . 
At Long Branch the -^transitidna.! experience Kafe ^refeul ted^ in 
a ^continuatioa^of the unified administration-parent-teacher- 
support staff '^'Sharing of the organisational; ins^truct ional^^ 

and^ cupricular r^esponsibili-ties,. A positive .atmos^er^e^has 
be^n maintained 2?argely "through a furictianal vertical and * 
hori^'ontal committee^ str,uctjir§.,arEd^ a professional staff 
-willing ^to exert the tij^^e-'andTef f^^^ n'ecessajr^y'' to^ assure 
'sound learnjji^-'-ei^^ their stydents. For . 

addjj^ien^lTinformation on Long*Branch staff developolent 
"programs, organizational^ structure ani history see Part IV, 
Modules ^13*- # 21. ' ' -'^ 

/ simil^ tj^ansitlonalr-pr^^ the merger * 

of th^e^^school^ into a new consD^lidated school andean ^ 
accom.pany ing total school 'individualized computer-program 
met with less success . This totaT'staff development project 
was in collaboration with Westinghouse Learning Corporation 
and is described in the*' problems com^ponent paper in Part 11^ 
of .this report. The Planned Learning^According td\Needs 
experience clearly demonstrated what can happen i-f^teachers 
are riot, involved i^ the i4iitiatiohr and subs3q[uent decision 
maKing proc'es_ses. 
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SYSJ^EM SI:RVICES and "single:- school ^TCIS t ON MAKING 



At present each system staff member is kept i nf orm ed^^^ 



or nqt to ,participa.te in staff developm^Rt activities-^ ^ 
Qonduc'tec^ by central administration representatives. Many 
county progpa^ are designed tp support^ inservice programs 
in ea.Gir^'i'chool and are most ^ often based on. helping 
-^achTichool meet the school Aboard ^goals . The Teachers' ; 
Council on. Instruction and a system wide survey also 
heip to "determine v)hat inservice .will be off'.ere£^r 
county 'level/ ' But too aften, system wid^._i^^ 
is geared to th^ mo;:^ basic^W.,..^^?^^ and when 

a school IS making_^j:L^'^^ concentrated effort^ 

s'chool'.st^^ff may have to wo:i;k 
"'r^f^Ttsown advanced forms of /inservice . ^ • ' 

" *^Wheh a school staff is .Ico^nmltted' to ,a self-generated 
full tiTr.e scljool s ite^-i'ris'ervice program like tbe Teachers 
Corps Project, there is little time to become involved in 
system wide programs except ^in a sporadic fashion. .Some 
of the services of the curriculum specialist^ or of- ^ ^ 

-special program- personnel often^ ccmcentra-te on offering , 
single school prograr?s sometimes on a model' or pilot 
s-aiiool basis. -County programs that Kave emphasized, this 
type of single' schopl. thrust include th'e.. Reading Improvement 
Progl^am, Teaching in the Affected Dc^main, Gifted and ^ ' ' 
Talented, Human Relations, Bilingual EducatioJi, and • 
Hum.anities programs\ Staff ^c|^evelopment assistance from ^ 

'central administration oTt^n occurs during r'eoganization . 
periods such as occurred 'during, the ch^ge ^rom regional. 
str*^ctyres or when schools need to consolidate. In^^acH. / 
c^^, staff (development at the single school site is 
buia-t'^ihto the reogani zation and structures are des^gned^ 
to involve teachers ^ into , the decision making processes. • 

\>Singl§ school and county cogperation . is anticipated wh^'n 

i^lans •'begin next year to move the ninth" gj^a^ie-^i-rrfO' th^^ ' 
hig^^chools and .mucJx_coiin±^^and-"-s-c1n"<5ol"^ de^velopme.ijit 
cooperation will be needed to plan for single §cftaol^ in-, 
service needs, , * ' ' * ' ^ ' - . ■ 

The parallel, school and county committee .s.tructure 
has Droved to .be^a safety valve, ^chanism tix^ough -which 
teachers 'ancJ/'^^dminis-^rators^ari'^^ their f^^el-ingfe-, and ^ 
-probr^s inv^^lved with man-^ate^^nservice * Currently, . 
the^e:^chers'^'* Council on I-ns.f^^^on , with represents- • . 
tives'from eacTi school, has^ee?^ dealing with the mainT. ' 
streaming issue. Teachers are proposing a' 3-1 student 
ratio in their class counts for each mainstreamed student 
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foifnpromi'se positiori iip accepting an unpfc^t*-\ar practice. 

At'the sa'm? tini^, 5 staff dev.elopfnent center personneT in 

"cooperation with, local and state special education departjnejnt 

personnel has presented a. series of • inservi'ce workshops to ^ 

'help teachers write individnali'zed ins-Jructional plans.- 

OJ:'igiii^fe:'"plans were.to, haye schools which participated 

fceive funds to purchase special mainstreaming materia^^s, 

but the final arrangement, involved funds for'^ central 

reso.urce center in mainstreaming. The special education 

f^eachers assigned t'o . individual ^chooT^ assist in the^e 

and 'other mainstreaming effolrts., but in the^e'ndv^as irl n>any ^ 

crisis ^situations , there .is often minintal schbol bas^d 

decisioi'ii* making, to develop inseVvice activities, .>For further 

information on the mainstreaming^ workshops , see tj^e component 

•paper on collaboration In Tart II*. ' • . . ^ ' 

' -J • . ^ - , ^ • 

How Various schools used the October 26, 1976/ system 
inservice Veleased day illustrates a number o^f flexible * \ , 
single scli.001 relationships with county sponsor^- >progi:ams . 
The division* of Instruction presented"^ a series of scheduled 
workshops on the new school board goal in .thinking skills 
and all county personnel ^were invited "to atten'Q on a. first- 
come; f irs t'J s'erved^ sigh up basis. some cases ther^ 
was alrttost complete schgol: particij^^ion and in -others, a 
tota'l absenc'e of some schools' personn'i&l. In either case, <^ 
there h^^sbeelila full faculty decision on what action to ' 
take as'a'^taff. When a full staff did not participate, 
a schdpl" generated program "substituted for tjie county activity 
On the'^'S'ther hand, some schools with full st^ff participation 
in the Seventeen part session pre-planned to^thS^point of*. • . 
assuring school representation in each of the d^ifferent parts 
of tiie county program. Teachers who had''representejd the - 
school at each workshop gave follow up j^esentations^ at 
the school tb various groups and cpmmittees developing 
thinking skills classroom" materials, and 'activities ^f or - 
individual classrooms, cfie junior *high . sehool^staff had 
jointly d^ided at a faculty inservice meeting to make .... " 
'the Octpber, 2^- activity a^-part of a six session thanking 
s]k:ills school based inservice program. ^ A description of ^ 
this scheme is in Module #^2. The elementary school' with 
a--nev) Teabhe»s Corp^ project decided to use the county, / 
staff, development day' to honor their commitment t<> '♦the . ^ ' 
project and to handle the thinking skills goal' in their - 
own' way . v . - * 



, MANDA TED VS SCHOOL GENERATED INSCRVJCE 

; .-. ~ I. V : • 

The' 'seiectaon .and implementa.t ion process in a single school 
dealing with mandaited educatrional goals established by locaT 
state, or federal governments a& opposed to school genera^ted 
in^ervice based on consensual needs can be /very different. 
Just how successful .the&e mandates will be in improving, a 
school^'S program depends on the staff *s perception of 
thei^ needs and how easily goals can be implemented withi 
tl^e established ^school structure. In some cas^s , permanent 
'or ad Itoc extensions to the committee st^ructure might be 
Yieeded. matter Wfiiat actions^ are takisn, all concerned' 

should, re^gnize that the vei^y nature of goals and directive 
mandated by an putside force will ofteYi invite stfeff-re.-^ 
sista'nce and implementation problems. £1 ' 

A r'^view of ±.he annual school- plans • reflects a wide, , 
rajige o-f individual ' school staff development approaches 
in^'effort's'- to 'f ulf iir^the five "school fioard goals*. In^ • % 
,a 3ense,,. tTiiese local option goals and the accompa^iying tg^ 
ins ervice 'require^ i3)(^;^ach" school do not appear as nian- 
(^at'ed as =do state or federal mandated goals^ School 
board goals appear 'less ma'nd^e'^h^^cause of ^ the pre- 
plannin^^s^tage on the par^ of ^'he couijty school board^, 
the superintendent,' and-^ other personnel'Ain the central 
adminisf.ra-^i6n. This *^age involves task force and • 
cdfnmittf^ work which most often 'includes teachers,, public ' 
h'earirigs, and suggestions' from the entirfe professional, 
parent,- and student popVilations*, * "^-^ - ^ 

• / • 

The central support system which gives services to 
-the single schools is 'well prepared to give school-board' 
goal '^elat-ed services,. Some schools take full advantage 
of these, services for fulf illing^ th,eir- related school 
ba^ed goals, thus allowing their^planning energies^ to 
focus more on self generated needs or goals.' In good . ^ 

times, 'wK^n financial assistance -accompanies .implementat:mns 
of a schoo-^, board goal in a single school an entirely 
dif f erent'-^approach might be used. to mxleh of this ^type 

involvem'eht depends on #the ^t:company ing incentives ^ 
and the time factors. > Some schools, who senae a th'ppea^t ^ » 
to their""autonomy or who a,re overloaded with ,self-g,enerated 
commitments will seek to f ulf illoonly^"fehe minimal re- 
quirements of mandated^ goals. ^ ^ l ^ 
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Jt is" possible that outside control of the staff develop- 
ment activities used to Irnplement an- unpopular mandate- 
serves to isolate that issue, .and within a negative halo, 
the'- forced inservice can come to'adversely ihfluence attitudes 
t6wards other forms of inservice. Teachers may come to 
view the part icipatbry process and organizational structure 
that they are encouraged to become ■ involved with as a 
phony pov/er sharing device used as a ploy to rubber stamp 

and implemelit external directives:. How-ever ,.7Tro-mat-t«-r 

■what form the decision making tak^s , for most teachers ^. 
there is an ^wareness that ultimately it i's the- teachers 
task to c-hange their ways in an attempt to reach both 
self-assessed and mandated objectives. 

- The're may be 'more individual -staff accountability-' 
when working, on a school based and school generated in- 
ser-vice project as opposed to the less accountable _ » 
and 'generally less involving system conducted activities. , 
These school .generated inservice activities require 
full responsibility and visable activity on'^he part ot 
someone or some group -within the school in oMeIr to 
assure maximum srfccess. The incentives for school site _ 
• inservice might include .iteacher involvement in the decision 
making process, opportunities for • prof essional development 
and -recognition , and the opfjortunity to work with those, 
closest to a staf/ member's feaching situation. • 

Examples of school originated needs assessm^ and 
decision making are . in Modulfes'.* 27 and #28, In- th^se 
schools, an outdoor science lab and a math lab wereL 
esjtablished through the -Collaboration of, a school stalrt, 
PTA, The Qffiunty Recrg^tion Department and both -.adult 
'and high school .volunteers. ' These, twc^ separate pro D^cts , 
both condu&ted at the same school required , considerable 
staff planning, work, and training. Teachers , trained 
teachers who in f urn - tr'a-ined :t)ie .volunteers needed^ for 
assistants in the two lab situations- ^ ' 

'* 'on the junior high level, one school staff . annually 
assesses its inservice needs 'and selects a s^yecif ic area 
for concejitration during thq year. This, concent^at^ft 
may ov may not be on a marinated goal.' Modules #U;0 ,and . 
^j^ur descr^ibe two of these e,f forts in th^ 'areas of _ 
human relations/ (mandateB) and leai^nii^g -disabilities 
( self- generated ). . V" . . ' . . 



' In some cases, where 'a self generated annual or . 
continuing thehiatic program exists in a school, such as 
the elementary -Planning for the Future" children ' ^ choi 
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prggraH/in noauj^ cJU d anT^=^ie secondary seventh ^ period 
^'rogra!/ in Ho'dxAe 39, the rri^ndated goals' are assimilated 
dntq oft treate/ as part pf" the existing self -genrated 
'•prbgrailL Thijf goal overlapping may often result ^ in a 
' piecemel^ki,,aD^ fulfilling mandat-ed objectives 

and may require considerable inservice planning , both 
in writing annual" school plans •and in .plotting k-full 
year of scattered activities -partially involving mandated 
goals. This approach may rely heavily , on system sponsor^^^i 
inservice acti\/ities or support service personnel -to 
'^conduct required inservice activities and 'to* some the* 
motive may appear to be to ''get it over with so that 
,we can concentrate ^^pn other things." We suggest that 
often this concenti^t^ effort towards mandated . inservice 
is an attempt to get^ipr keep' "the ball rolling^iin a 
♦ new or school centerecl inservice area. 

An area for possible -exafnination by^ national or 
regional Teacher. CTcrps personnel could be to compare 
the success of .Teacher Corps innovat*|ve project^ de- 
signed" to increase teacher participation! and power in 
schodl.>Ji^el programs in light of mandated vs^chool 
generated initial needs asseements processes am goal^. 

In the '-schools studied 'for this r^eport , the 
procedures for determining yearly school staff development 
programs and emphasis v^ry. The staff group entrusted . 
with developing th^e \etiool ihservice program may sugg^est 
a one-thurst annual effort and assume most of the res- ^ 
ponsibility ^r conducting this program with a cdn^ensual 

' staff commitment.^ On the,_oi]T^:i-^ they might establish 

a list of inservice priorities and apply, their ehergies 
and resources accordingly, assigning the school committees 
the/responsibiiities for developing the programs. The 
prins4^1 niight assume some of the responsibility and 

. leave low priority* inservice activities up to the 
individual teachers' initiative. ^ 

The organization of the decision making process 
' needs to be cajgefully worked out so that in -a multi-decision^ 

making s^rt^ati6n -f or a single -activi^ty , a latter part of 
.'the process does :not diminish or invalidate • an earlier^ 
step. there-should be some commitment on the part of 
the principal, to pai^ticipate , cooperate, and ai^idety 

■ the'decis^ions made by responsible groups. .When this 

is not possible, ti^ principal should reasonably communi- - 

■ cate reasons for lack,of personal. ^pr, administrat ive support. 
A simil^p commitment t© abide by collective .degisions^ and 
the resui^ng responsibilities must be^;made by^^the st'aff 
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"When a decision from within or outside the school 
is superimposed on an individual or staf f V''"a~^cl^ar expTana"^- ^ 
tion or r^^tionale for-- t-his action is due.. ..Often ari. . 
• ^ ' .inkHvidual teacher may bV pressured into or unwiljingly* 
invQlv'e.d acrLL^i:tireS' -.they have not supported. When 
possible, provisions should be made that allow for non- 
^ involvement, or a compromTse postion .on the par,t of some 

^ teachers.. This f lexibi^lit-y should be par't of the decision' 
^ making prbces*? used_ for -^Uciljactivitv . But in. mandated 

situa:tions this flexibility may^^npt be'feasible if there 
is a, gejn^r^l • resi^t5jnp.a_la-.a program. ' _ ' . . _ ^. 



Ir. conclusion, the- total school staff must be^-ai^are 
'of the difference in, th'e^ decision inakinglprocfes^seslcharac- 
teristic of mandated vs. school-generated staf-C- development 
In mandated cases, the initial and perhaps- cruc-ia.l ^decision 
'has been, made and often with little teacher inplit . '"^hus , 
to be effective this type of inservice must be^ planned 
and implemented with strict an.d sensitive atteritiorr "i:o 
the principles ' inherent Iri the. concept of teacher power 
arfd school ^ autonomy', Although the chosen approaches to 
inservice? may differ, careful consideration^^must- be 
given to ekch of the r;en\aining variables which can mean 
success or failure* Incentives, collaboration, honesV 
participatory decision ' makings '-roTe definition and sharing 

* of responsibilities, arvd human relations, all become 
critical factors on the way to positive change; The 

, following chart illustrates the areas , for .autonomous 
decision making in the case of a mandate^' goal, inservice ^ 

* activity. ^ . * . * \,v 
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IMPLEMENTATION ' . ^ 
N Are^a^^r Autonomy S ^Decision Making 


" OR NEED 


\ ' liiicent i ve s ' 
. VV2* , .''"'t^o 1 1'afeo^atio^ 




accountability 
or' 

evaluation . 



Decisiop wS^^. 
A. Who ^ " " 
B .f How 
C. When ^ 

Wha-t 
E . How much • 
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^sdme''guid klines. for"%j^ool staff development 



DECISION MAKING 



sUf.e th's'^emVt^rr^ organizational or manar,eracu;-|f^^ 
to inal<^e--aFKi implement decision 'when-- possrble . 

WlTerr^reating a new committee structure or addrtion 
-^^^^'-'tfxe existing organizational structure- that will- 
hdve decision m^ing power use -d^jiemocratic. process 
'-for estab^ishia^^h^ new unit. . 

Time is an important factor .in making decisions. . , , 
Provide adequate time , for studying an issue before' 
makifRlg or involving others in' the decision making^ 
process.' The 'time decision about when to ^ conduct ^ 
an'inserv e activity is^ a- major and critical decision 
[ in ' any* inservice activity. ' * . 

Make sure your decision makers and those affected by 
the decision a\re well infc^pmed or havfe a source of 
informa.tion ^,.t6 use for in\7es.tigating ah issue. • In-- 
formatiop-^'^^ources or materials might iBclud^ experienced 
indiv^d'tiais , copies 6f the immediate issue being 
4|teepi'ded "upon, a list of , alternatives , supplemental 
^ }<5r related materials, and information &n restrictions * 
'or anticipated problems. Avpid singularly biased 
materials an'd pre'se'nt both s*^des of the issue- 

Qhen making decisions 'about ma'jor changes *.'^hat have 

been instituted elsewhere, provide the- opportunity 

for som.e visitations or observation by' key individuals. 

■ • ' • ' " . ^ 

Use ,rn house talent and experience wherr^fxra'Ctical . 

Trelit each decision making experience %s -tiuique because' 
of the diffe.rent timings, persons, and^.^^ssues involved. 

^ Involve those who are likely to be against' the effort 
in the initial planning process, - 
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MCgNTIVES IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



' The* term "incent;l ves as applied [to staff (development aan 
be used to mean goals, purpose^ compensation , incitement, 
^to action ). motiv^at'ion 5 satisfaction or professional «or * 

personal reward/' In. a broad -sense incentives can be 'viewed , 
r as crowd pleasers or factors that facilitar^ or make 

involvement in a'ny acti\/'ity a moi:;^e' ple^sureable , useful, \ 
and rewarding experiej^.ce * In a more narrow sense, incen- ^ 
tives can be v>ie\^d 'as^ a bag' of specific- gimmicks or ^ ■ 

tricks that inservice planners can select and offer ^ 
to encourage teachers to participate in plarined training 
'^[ctivities . No fnatter 'how a group of inservice pl^nneys 
y 'perceives '^'incentives", the process .of selecting the ^ . ^ 
\ proper range of incentives for the right activity 'for 
the rUght audience requires a rea^l understanding. , of ^ 
thie target group and the potential of the incentiv^ 
a^ the disposal, of the planners. As each teacher will. 
m6st likely have several primary and secondary motives / . 

. for participating in any one activity inservice planners ^ 
/should include a variety of incentives into each ^ proposed 
.^activity ' or program in hopes of reaching the maximum 
"Iriumber of p^articipants . Jn any event, an understanding 
of t}ie various ' motives for eventual participation is 
' most' apt to occur if members of the target group or. 

"t^'^re included in^the planning and decision making 
^is of'inserviqe Planning and if a list of 'the more 
;ible incentive resources are available for th^ir'. 
consideration. " . . ' 

^"""^ M0S.I5; staff development ' specialists agree that certain , 

obvioufe inoehtive factors often contribute to successful - 
' staff developnient activities for a single school staff>< 

- have th^ activity school^; based or at a convenient 
location / . ^ " ; , 1 /.i . 

- have the target group,' involved* in the planning an3 
decision making process | . . ^ - . * 

* ' . - Ji^^ the activity at a. convenient time fo'r the participant^ 

i , - ha\/eN^he activity relevant to the classr^oom situations 

^ ' ' - distribute or create '^useful materials that teachers* 

' ' ' can learn to use in the ' classroom 

^ - . - have visible principal or administrati^Le support ^ . 

^* ' V and participation ^ ^ s ; ^- 
^/provide extra pay ,' release'^ time, college credit 

W'": ' ' ' or "-other, ta^^ible direct compensation. 

Some of these 'incentives require money, but as many ^ I 
school systems are .discovering under budget crunches,. different 
approaches often need- to be' planned. At present most staff 
^ development progr^ams on* both the county and school levels 
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' in Arlington have minimurr budgets and personnel with 
inservite planning responsibili t'ies need to be flexible 
ancl innovative in theilr incentive approaches, / At. present 
most inservice is conducted on^a volunteer no-^p^y basis 
during non school -hours 'or on spepial county yide' re.leased 
tinie days,. Many teachers have .served as consultants and 
have volunteered to conduct rrany inservice workshops 
along with principals and ^curriculum 'specialists who^ 
have also volunteered to assist or have initiated specific 
activities . Budget' cuts have also limited fche'',amount 
of new materials and many teachers are developing 'their 
^ own classroom mateisials , or are in the process' vof finding 
ways to use older rfiaterials on hand in both the' schools 
and th.e central resource centers. ^ 

f Our analysis oi^how incentives affect school based 

or individual staf f^member participation in staff de- . ^ 
velopment activities takes three forms. The first part 
is a discussion of the involvement in the organizatiopai 
structure of the school and system as an incentive factor. 
The'''se*cond part' cons is tg of a list of inceVitives* which 
teacher and Administrators feel are specific, iitcentives 
for teacher participation' in staff development.' programs 
or s-pecific inservice activities. Artd the third part 
is a case study of^ how system staff members ^reacted to 
partici^p^ting in this st^dy ojf . staff . develQgpment at . _ 
* the s.in^'ie school site. ^ • ' ^ 

\ ^ 
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T^IVOLVEMENT IN T HE O RGANIZATIONAL S TRUCTUR E AS AN INCENTIVE, 
"7^ ~ FOR TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN INSERVICE 



In* keeping wit^h other positions throughout tl^is report 
on. sj?^^f f development we would like to su-ggest that the 
roles'^that administrators ^ teachers, and parents play 
withiji a parallel system-school organiza'tiona.l structure 
are in themselves incentives, for becoming 'involved in 
conducting inservice activities. Thi^ .role in the^gover- 
nance- of the schools, directly or indirectly, provides 
many opportunities for all within' the prpces>s toj become 
involved in some phase of the planning iand implementation' 
of both county and single school staff, development pro- 
•grams..' The strategies and techniques fir collaboi^ative 
involvement with community, civic, and 4iigher educational 
institutions also emerge frcjm this personal involvement 
in the organizational and management structure of the schools 
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Sustained tekeher and pa^nt input over *the years 





both 

. , 

an/ef fectiive shkred-pc . - ^ • 

founded in feelings Of raOtual trust .and pro^essional^.^ 
, respect. Depending on individual need stability, and 
Interest, th^ere are amp^^^portunities for any person 
to become, involved in staff developiDient programs for 
either p,ersopal- or collective purpos.es. ^T^e range of op- 
portunities extends from the individual teacher's in-v ^ , 
tiative to the multiple needs of -school ot classroom tO' 
participation in national prd;^rams and organizations.^ 
Buiit in to^; phis elastic organization, are' s6me incentive 
spiinoffs th(^t esrcape specific identification but which 
can support t:hange^ and needed inservice programs. - 
- ' . • ^ , ' "-^^-^ ^ 

Unity , ' , 




e of unity and purpose seems to prevail iji the 
and community whefi dealing with educational 

and this unity is continually reinforced by 
f^ce .opport-urities inherent in the committee 
fructural organization. Teachers, parents, 
5 and. studentBT/have ' open avenues to 
theiSi^eeds', concerns, and suggestions. xTeachers 
es to meet with their colleagues and ' 



-.netwo 
admini 
expr^ess 

have opportufii 
at -the skme timeKb^-get new and'^^if ferent perspectives 
from i^arents, stud^ts, and persapnel-in other schools 
or. on -the county or^tate, levels. There appears t.o , 
be a considerable awi^eness among teachers^f^ where 





other teachers in th 
ise , aj^idj viewp 



e^ystem work, Jheir pj^^amp , 
ofnts on specif^c^ issi^s V. 



As* evidenc^d^^rom* 



I k 



Jperiences with the Teachers^ 



i</'^-ts CbilJr^il on Instruction an%\teacher members o# "^^2 
.5^3 " .CTiry?iGulum Coord inl-ting Coiit^%^--- ----- ^ 




5arieness of the talents 



of irt- 



, there i^A ^^ark^le 
persortBel ' wha may* 




,^be enlisted to cohdiuct inservice. TT2%'j,-^cpnition' an< 
use of individual skills, both on the iount^^^J sing|ef 
school levels, is an incentive for continued indlYidyal 
proficiency and participation. The pool-it file in^the 
Staff Development Center- is used for storing this in-r ^ 
formation and is a. quick source of resource persojwel 
for either system .or single school staff d^velopp en.t ' 
activities or needs. . ' . " . 
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'Material' and Idea Sharing 



The established schedule^ of meetings involved in the 
'organizational structure ,is qhe means'of assuring- 
-opportunities for teachers, administrators, and support 
personnel to get together*. T^fegardless of the purpose 
of these, meetings 5 • it seeins inevitable that ideas, will , 
be ^exchanged and arrangement s • fo^ exchanging and sharing 
,mateiiials will result. These formal or 'informal staff ^ 
development sharing situations ar.e- valuable opportunities 
for idea exchanges,^ especially since the autonomous ^ 
nature of each school results in diverse Ways of. using / 
both basic and innovative .material' resources^; ^ < ^ 

Idea exchanges also occur? during informal peer con- 
tacts in school and county organizational meetings. In ^ 
addition,, a variety of curriculum , special progra-m; ' , 
and inhouse newsletters, memos 'and reminders support 
the sharing concept. The Reading Program's newsletter, ' • 
Link ,^ th^ Staff Development Center's newsletter. Synergist , 
the AEA Report ^ - Scl)oo l Board. Report ,' News check , 
.Community ^Activities ' We^s , Bicentennial Broadside s and 
others are samples of the communications circulated in • 
the' system to facilitate fprms of teacher sharing. 
See Appendix #22 for sa^nple publications."^ 

Administrative-Teacher Cooperation 

/ ^ r"-^"- ^ 

• s 

Teachers and administrators often see each* other- as ad- ^ 
versaries rather than as/ partners Within many school 
system?^ there is an echelon pr line -of bommand dccomf)5rtied'-^* 

'by titles that set ;ip lines of authority and responsibility. 

■Too oftert teachers view themselves at the bottom of the 
^ pecking- order with, too few , opportunities to influence . the 
conditions '*that affect ,±hejA. The present organizational . 

^ structure in the" Arlington system does much to ease these . 
. pressures and bridge tht distance between the classroorj^ 
t?eachers* and the various levels of administration, . ' 

The Superintendent has Set -an example^ for opening^ ^ 
lines of communication jwith- teachers a^nd parents and . / 
snakes frequent visits to schools; knows .a considerable 
humber of te'dchers by tHeir first names publishes ,a ' 
weekly open l^etter to the community in a local j)aper; 
conducts weel^ly open door meetings in various schools 
'to talk with- parents% teachers, 'or students; has mpnthly . 
browrl bag lunc>t4s with , administrators and support personnel, 
and generaliyuses an open door approach in dealing with' • 
all school personnel. . -s , " ' 
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This approach fits well into t^/e .organizational pat.terns 
• • of county* and" indivi^duri school 'organization . Administrators • 
and te^icheps are sefen ^s co-prof^sionals and co-equals 
when serving on thjk various Committees and groups within , 
(. the system. and ha/e an* opportunity to share a mutual in- 
, formation base fc^ group decision making. _ Teachers, are % 
direcjl-y involve! in the^ decision and policy making tha. ^ _ ^ 

• determines Wch of their working conditions. The teachers 
education association in ,its representation of a maDority 

of teachers provides* input qx^ another level. Modus "operandi, 
such as these enhance the openness between teachers and 
-administrators, and thereby serve as incentives for teachers ^ 
to become involved in various school ' activities including 
staff - development,. ' ' ' ^ ' ' 

Well pa-! d teachers with advanced degrees, considerable . 
Xars of' exotrience and broad areas of responslbility^seem 
to have the* confidence needed^to play many roles within 
. the system.' 'Teachers work side \>.y .side with principals aa 
well as curriculum speciali'sts to perform many shared tasks. 
Tn tur^n central personnel or school administrato-rs assist- . , 
teachers in the classroom. This y^ar, the curricu-lum 
specialists are teaching for af least thirteen days in the 
schools Many of them are taking advantage of thes£ opportunities 
to become familiar with different, school programs and - 

• needs of various grade levels knd to see, things from the . ^ 
teacher's perspective. Many .principals have also assumed' 

' 'the -cl-assroom teacher's role in situations where_ the ,^ 
teacher'has needed inservice release tifee or wh-^n . // . 
teachers request a demonstration-^^lession . All these - , 

. factors help to create a Cooperative spirit and atmosphere _ 
'in which teachers can view. themselves as partnei| with their 
administrators. As many principals view themselves as • 

• master teachers, many teachers view theifiselves- within iKhis 

• type of organizational strupt>ire as,_ quasi-admin^^strators . 

*• - .1 • ' ' . 

• * TKe county human relations program administrator, upon 
' request, has assisted in school /Based attempts to create 
- a m6re cooperative - atmosphere . Staff . development activities . ^ 

are rvormally devised to meet the single school s needs. - .. 
; Modules 37 and 51 are models for such programs and Module 40 
des'cribes what was done, in one junior high school to establish, 
better lines of communication between departments and between 
"the principals and staff.' The .'ease with which^a scJhool can 
■ ■ implement a human' relations program is facilitated l>y/h^ , • - 
existing system organizational structure. . Having ready made 
ideas to -select from and administrative personnel and_ 
programs, to support' a school's effort is" an inherent • 
organizational^ incentive for trying new programs. In moi^e 
autocratic. aLinistrations,. this type of incentive, factor may • 
nS exis^ This' is n-ot 'to say that principal dominated inservice 
w?ii not Succeed but that administration-teacher partners_hips 
^aj nSf sl^^e to'entLe and involve .teachers in .staff development 



' p^rpmn'-h-hop'^pmbership and ^Inser\>ic^ Pa rticipation — 

I * — ^ < 

< » • « 

j ♦ ■ * V * 

Teacher involvement in a school's oommittee; struct-ure • or ' , ./ 
gQvernance and in activities to" develop individual currif ur • . 
lum an^ instructional materials or programs constitutes a".- , ^, 
form of staff 'development. When participating in' any of . ^ 
thfese areas, teachers' cailnot ignore or neglect to promote 
what they themselves are re^poVrsibie for origl-nal!ing . _ 
Fot^ example, a member^of the language arts vertical,- commi :tee 
could hardlv ignore a self-originated reading or writifig_ ^ 
-inservice activity designed >f or the school staff and could 
pdssiBly feel some additional professional ■ pressure- iro ^ 
attend similar programs on the county -^.evel to; enhance 
his or her^ .experience. Past committee- membe-rshig, and 
loyalty to' past associations ..may also .serve ' as subtle'' j 
'incentives to attend inservice progi?ams . Convers^ely , . 
the possibility of ser^fi^g \in .the future -on a cdmmittee 
or with' a pj^ogr am' may influence .some teachers to;attend 
some inservice activities with enthusiasm. Likewise, teachers 
who have developed thein own teaching .materials .in workshops, 
are often enthusiastic wheji implementing new ideas or materia is 
directly into the classroc^m. AI is oTten the case, success 
-breeds success and tea<ihers - may have additional incfentiyes ; 
to seek even more- idea? and concept^s . for use in their - - - 
teaching. " * ->'•■. '•■' 

^ "Our" Staff Development Program : . 

Teachers may become' very protective or boastful about their 
school's inservice efforts. :ifis not uncommon to hear a- 
teacher refer to "aur s'taff 'cjjivelopment program 'with a - 
sense of pride and oneupsmanship . A subtle competition • . 
sometimes, emerges and serves as an incentive to do something 
better or with more flair than another, school statr..;^ basr 
year, there was >some inservice competition between the. 
three regions that made up the school diq-^ct and some of 
this- feeling filtered to the^ individual teacher level. _ 

i This "our" situation is founded in the autonomy each 
'school has to conduct its own staff deve loprtent ,and, the, ^ 
'direct participation of tea:ch-^rB~in ideve loping separate • 

.school programs. Solne schools . try to become the best _ 
in some specialized area, normally one related to. a special 

/ need of that school. The pilot or .model pcljool approafch ^ 

i' used by some state special programs -sjuch a^s TAD, or 
the Gifted a^d Talented 'Programs have been the beneficiary 
of this sub^e incentive factor of "Let'^s be the best by, 

,be-ing'fhe first" or "Letls be a leaded.". , " • , 



Withi t^he ' f ocrus on cCmmon school goals j^^nd the annual 
school plans to serve as a'' monitor, it is not likely that 
any school is going to stray. too far off course in attempts ^ 
to create an "our" school staff spirit:. /Instead, this 
element of school pride may .foster an . atmosphere of healthy^ 
competition in which teachers can exchange ideas and informa- 
tion to bring about even more innovatio'n. or improvements- 
The incentive factors of being, part of .something different, 
part of som'etfedng successful or part of 5omeThing worth ' ^ 
exchangij^g^often' influence the level o/f teacher particj.-^ . 
pation in many sing^' school .inservice *ef forts . ' 

Release time and the "Substitute Syndrpme" ^ 

Mos'^ teaphers dislike leaving ^their students in the charge of 
a substitute teacher in order to attend a staff development 
program during school hou>?s. This hesi tancy-S^tempered 
in team teaching or group planning situations wheri Ane r 
teacher or more- can effectively and comfortably fill in^ 
.for the -absent teacher. As stated in' the ISTE report, 
"Issues to Fece,'\ 

Tea^chers need, to be not only physically released 
• from the/ir normal duties but also mentally re- 
leased from the worry that their classrooms wiK 
not, proceed productively without them. 

Some sCh6ols have extremely capable aides, volunteers, 
administrato;r$ , and student teachers who can assist in- 
overcoming this valid objection/ teachers have to re- 
leased time "for inservice. One eleirtentary school met 
this problem with a f^ll year, full U'fne student ^eachin 
program with VPI and trained participants of^^^ 
as 'substitutes. The hypothetical piAigjsid*^*^^^ secondary 
Teacher Corps models inPa^U^**''^*^^ proposals for 
total schoolips^*>A^^ ta;j)repare quidelines 

Jj^k^.s.^^fS'^^sk^^^ in planning for substitutes and/ \ 

guidelines'for substitutes T^^se tq^improve how they , 
carry_out their duties.^ Sufeh a progr^am might help 
alleviate teacher concerns resulting from the . "substitute 
syndrome 'V and serve as an incentive for teacher-' participate 
ti,on in staff development "conducted ^during" the schobl day. 



There is no one. magic incentive factor applicable to all 
staff deyel'O-pment planning, but "one^oi^^the "key wordsto__^^' 
kee^^Tn^iTiind when ch6'0Sing_inc^ntives n\igh^^ 
Jn view of -the n^.u]Jti:giBrri£^^ f^ced 
wittuJ^u^ situations '^d perceptions of 

their roles ahd ^resppn.s_ibirities , a ^program that of fers 
a variety of . inservice' ijicentives is mpst'often needed. 
Providing^' options o:^ten can be prohit)rtiv^ely expensive 
in terms of time and money^. However, s^uccess need not. 
always require massive expenditures- The p.arallel ^ ^ 
county school org'anizational" committee structure which -^^-1 
teachers to become inyoi-V-ed^in "more tl^n just instrjict'ional 
"responsibili tie's is often a_ prime incentive f or * teachejrs 
/to become involved in the needs assessment, j)l^aifrg,, 
implementation, participation, and ey^JUuatrioff processes' 
of inservice activities. In add^Tipn^r' the autonomy, of 

school plus the assistance of Irnany county support^- 
proi^ams provide m^ny op.tions negieB^s^ry to meet divers,e 
staff d^eVel^me-nt an^ teach^r^needS . ; Built into .this 
org'anizatiorill-^S^ticture are elements that foster both 
a county .gi^'^*^ sch^o<:xl of professional unity:, the 

of traditiorTa^harri^ 
minis trators ; the 
varied roleS'Of teac 

feeling of being part of one or^'^our^ 
program. 





, V^^-h~ave*^omp"rr^d~a"TfisT of incentive factors that 

tea&hers and ' administrators feel motivat.e teachers^jt^...^^ 
participate in va'^ious f.orms- of inservic^^^^:S-ed--7?n3J^e'^ 
writterT tether and admin is tra^tive^-^^ 
in Part IV of thi^s^r^po^t^^ listed factors . 

j7^x^--P«^e'eeirvFa^''3s'^^ incentives in past or current * 
inservice e-fforts taking'pj^ce at single-^cchool sites. 
'Incentives are , sub"^grd\lped -under the following headings: 

^ "'^ . TIME/MONEY/CONVEMIENCE : 

- PARTICIPATION/.PLANNING/ ORGANIZATION 

- -'ASSISTANCE 

, - NEED/PURPOSE/APPLICATION • - 

- - CHARACTERISTICS, OF ACTIVITY 

, ~ RECOGNITION / PROFESS^JONAL ^ - * 
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-"^IKE / M^N E Y / C 0 N V E N I ENCE I NCEN TIVES 
. ^ . 

a convenient" trrne and on-site location _ . 
paid -atteiKiWice"--"' 

. variation^, in school ^schedule^ and programs to*meet 
isolated or spe^aL needs ^r^-^^^^T^ 

use of early release days for spet:ial total schpol 
programs .. .see; Module 30 a and Module ^/30 b 

se.ven^^'^peripd^^^ecial, schedules instituted ^several 
' times each year 'in a secondary school program to 
conduct special activities .. see. Module # 39 

release from home^room , ^reduction of class loadr or 
'teacher clerical responsibilities 



^r'^^^'P'rof essi^>nal'^ leave . -\ 

paid^ substitutes 

- special btidgets to an\ individual or school to buy 

^ ardditional materials , * * 

- hourly ratjis- paid for aftBr school inservice an5"^^ 
SjOa-ry'^rates for curricuKm writing during t^ summer 

^ paid time in the summer to plan programs and^ik>riculum 

- '•Innoya.tive Fund awards ^gra^ted to^^t^achers or schools 

to qarry out sp^OriaL projeVta v 
' ' ' : ' ^ ' ^ I ' . X ^ • 

- programs which* do. not involve increa'sed papdr work,_. ^ 

" consumption of itifne or add^d non-teaching responsibilities 

babysittii\g or supervised ^recreational 'activitn,es for 
children of teachers who attend early evening or 
week'end inservi*ce sessions . ' . ^ . 



transportation arrangements coordinate^ 
or specific staff members 



principal 
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PARTICIPATION/PLANNING/ORGANI gATIONAL INCENTIVES 

a voice in the decision making process, • 

participation of the school aSministrai^bi' in^ all phases 
of a total school staff development program breeds ^ 
mutual ^rust Aid respect and offers reassurance of 
the needs and "merit 'of the effort/ * 

use ttf an administrative memo or a faculty newsletter, 
for trivia to free scheduled faculty meetings times for 
mini-inservice sessi<;^3. ^ ' , , ' 

teacher conducted mini-inservice activities at faculty 
me^^ngs . . ' 

knowlecige of the specific amount of time teachers -are , 
expected to commit to an activity or program. 



clear* objectives. 



the identification and recognition ot school \^staff 
talents for fUse in having teachers train other^ staff I 
personnel can Create a staff feeling of "uniti^\in 
diversity. " ^ - ' 

use of 'on-site support personn^el to facilitate ytaff 
development programs controlled by^ county, stat^ 01? 
other surrounding governing aggjp.cdes^.^ See Modul^e 45 ^ . 
for description of career educatSfon program. ^ \ 

organization of the school schedule to facilitate\ mutual 
planning and Working situations for teachers withl^n, . ' 
' the school (Jay. ' • • . \ 

^ . • / \ ' 

work space for special or long term groUp .staff development 
programs to provide a fixed meeting place, special i^quip- 
me-nt and t^lepn6ne if needed, an area to keep mater a^als , 
identification , and a feeling of team effort.^ \ 

early morning informal planning sessions with breakfast 

provided r See Module 52^ , ^ • \ • * 

^ ^^^^ \ 

staff development sessi'^ns which are also a ^staf f forum 
to. show support of lack of support for issuers^teachers \ 
^feel are important to ^- themselves , the school of* some 
other person or group. ♦ - . \ ' 

scheduled monthly meetings of vertical or. other cqmmitte^ 
• respon^ble for ihservice in ordfer ta^ regeneratevinteresi^V 
resolve\prpDlems ,^ and devlop new ideas.'' . ' ' * ' *\ 



planned incentives_.jv[hich involve special training 
of/ a selected* teach^ef^ to -demonstrate ^leed ari^ 
effectiveness of 'an innovative project if others 
become interested 'the selected teacher can then 
conduct on-^ite training .for other teachers and 
can .give demonstration lessons^ or share materials. 

a ^bandwagon mechanism buili into innovative programs ]| 
l3|g^nabie other teachers tb *joih a project or partici- 
pate in inser\xice a-ctivi,ties at'^^y point... 'For example 
as a result bf^a middle 5c})ooi innovation pl-an, a ^ . 

teacher serves as a pdrt t^ime coordinator and '5^^s ^ 
*a lighter teaching load in order to head up a^visible- 
'^super" group which maintains aYi open invi1;ation to • 
any. staff member to join' in the project. See -Module #52. 

teachers %in an open concept school state they want 
the conce'^pt to succeed becaus'e they participated in 
the planning, farther supporting the idea thalr'^ 
teachers participation in tke planning 'process is 
a critical ingredient for smooth and effective* change. 

self Studies and accreditation experiences that pro$^ 

vide oppJort unities, for-' self discovery and school^ ^ 

analysis of ins^vice needs. 

'meeting formats which enable teachers to bring up 
disturbing* matters^, exchange ideas, and to become 
more informed o2^*^e'nsitive to others * -ideas , needs, 
and problems .. iTeapKers become mor^^^onsiderate of 
the stre'ss and proble^rts of Others* '|nd in the process 

;j learn to cope with their own individual, situa-tions. 



^ : ASSISTANCE INCENTIVES ' ' 

-* programs Vhicb .offer -the help of non-classroom teacher^ 
in the classroom ,to.crea"te more opportunities for 
individualized •and small group^instruQtion. 

, ' - values and benefits of' volunteer p^grams which provide 
incentives for teachers td train volunteers and to gain 
^ * , 'additional classroom- help for- stiid^nts and time for 

special planning and preparations .volunteers often . 
help st-udents with , special problems by, giving ^ individual 
attention .and oftei^i help more children reach individual 
i • **grade ^achievement .Revels • ' - 

clerical, support ';^o;help impleme^nt programs^ which re- 
quire a ,lot of wi^iting, duplicating, publicity or 



reporting. ' '/ 



INSERVICE- NEED AND APPLICATION INCENTIVES ^ ^ 

^' ^ ; ' ~ ^ ) 

recognition of a need for better communications and 
human relations. • ' / 

inservice activities that relate to or • fu,lf ill- ob j ectives 
in teacher written'annual school plans. 

- .activities which help teachers take part in volunteer 
' - or mandated programs such as Title I^. A film, " A Day 

* , in the Life of Title I" \s shown and teachet^s attend 

workshops to learn how to use Title I skills forms 
^ . • . with th-eir regular classroom lessons, 

aC'tivities which increase teachers '""^Knowledge in 
areas which are not ^usually part of most teachers' ' , 
general .education-. For example, the inquiry ,workshop*s 
usually associated with 'social studies were very 
popular as they could be applied in many ways to other 
aubject areas and could be Used to help implement- 
a new school board goal in thinking skills. S^e 
• ' Module U9, V 

9 

activities which help teachers to deal with cr^isis 
situations and to receive immediate information and 
i / materials for classroom use. 5S0L workshops ♦designed 

to hel^ teachers sha,re problems and exchange ide^s^ 
as well as to identify needs^ere effective in aflrempts 
to' meet challenge^ of a large^ number of Southeast' Asian; > 
\> ^stydents suddenly enterin^classrooms . . ' ^ 

teacher exch^anges which help teachers observe students . 
they will ha\>e the next* year, or to make a decision about 
a new program, organization, or other involvement under 
consideratj-oTiifey the total school staff. 

' . - 'teacher exchanges or cooperative "buddy"' activities such 
^as are suggested in t^e interdisciplinary Teacher Corj^s 
hypothetical njouel in Part -III. 

/ ^ - activities that \off»er sugge^stions on how4^to improve "\ 

'/* ^ test scores \ ^ \ \, ^ [ ^ 

■ ■■ . - . .\ : ■ . , ■ f 

team teaching programs which collaborate with individuals ' v 
from out3ide the school . , 

; - activities whicli feature special program! ^materialsj \. 

i 'developed for! direct classroom 'applicatibji iri-spec'ific \ 

\ ' ' ' curriculum areas su^th as ESOL, iMORE, TAD,,^ or C^ree^ ' \ 

. ^' • E-ducation ' \ * ' ^ ' ' 

activities which' invalve local , state , -or ' federal 
. ' , ^ goverhmei^t agendies ahd special materialjs directly 

' .A applicable to the classroom. < - \ 

EMC . : \ 138 ^ . 86. 
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' \ * ' ' ' ' 

tnf^ervice incentives . 

- icirivitiek which' help teachers teaching on the ^ 
skme grade\ level to address ways to approach 
s1«j>red prol^lems ■ . 

l''-t^<:tivities Which give teacfhers- a broad perspective^ 
. ".of the t6tal\K-12 perspective 

- membership on^ coordinating • committees to help 
.teachers gain 'perspective of the total curriculum 

- those 'disappointed with, county sponsored inservice / 
programs may be >a*<5Uraged to conduct school based 
inservice activiti 

programs f eaturin^pecial resource -from around 
the United States at sij?gle school sites 

- workshops 'Which distribute handouts and other 
^- materials describing th:S- .nature c/f^ the workshop ■ 
' aid how it applies to. the classroom 

- workshops which provi-\e |xtra classroom materials 
for participants, to di:ktr>J2ute among fellow Staff 
members - * ' 

- "hands on'' ^ork§iipps in yhich teachers can make 
materials to ■ take back to the classroom . 

_ workshops, which feature realistic role Pl^yi^ 
'or use of prepared material's ^ ^ — ^; 

- workshops which providV pri?^e^''^^ ^ov^ ^ai^}^,^^^^^ 
listing ideas, materials, resources ^J^^^^^^^^^Jg^^^ 
evalua^iW-^ueh-as were. pro^\ided m the TAD program 

- ' works?iops or programs which ar^ well organized,-., have 

topics ol . high interest level ,^ahd feature quality 
presentation. 

"Experience shows that the inservice programs are sucgessful 
if the^ following are- considered:\ , 

\ '.. an informal, but professional ^^J°^P^5?j-'^^-- 

■- practical, down--^earth ideas whith dan be easily 
adaptable to t?i<classroom' situation 

no educational double-talk or D.^FSop , . ^- 

: : '/an 4?er to pitch in ^nd helj^, the^assroOm tfe^cher ^ 
••• '• , ia .little; food anci hospltalitvy^^ „pn 
■ L persons presenting M insef>vice should be well 
' ■ prepared, have soiii^hing ijnportant to present, 
. . p^eaent it in an interesting way, be. brief and 

' ^'K.' °nf:riice'i;aders should involve the participants 
^ in an non-.threatLingVy, and prov^ide an opportunity 

, ^ , f or q'u^stions and evaluation. " . > 87. 
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RECOGN ITION A ND ( PROFESSIONAL INCENTI VES^/^EWARD S 

- Recognition from outside the school and even 9utside 
' - ^V*- the system. * . , ' ^ 



V' -^1^' Publication of an article in a local or. naftional 

publication which helps to establish a positive 
'4-"', school reputation. ' - 

' . ^ ■ / , ■ ' 

Recognition in form' of having one's name in prirtt 

or from being recognized as an author in an' iirdividual ... 

or cooperative publication.* ' . * 

Recognition from professional peers resulting from 
participation in curriculum guide writing and preparation. 

Recognition for single school or individual innovative 
or successful programs in newsletters published by * 
central system adntinistra^ve or special program staff, 

- Newsletters often offer motivation for participation 
^or create teachers interest in or aware-ness of needs ^ 

of* a proposed oaQ ava^^lable inse,rvice activity requiring 
volunteer 'participation, ^^^N^ 

The chance to be a leader in a new. tre^nd that eventually 
may affect all teachers. ' \ 

- r 

- Opportunities to participate irv* pilot o'r model situations 
. which*give a teacher aichance'to expepdment, alter^ ^ 

teaching approaches, or ito^^become^ a school"^ or sy^te^n / 
expert in an area of need.- , * ^ ^ . . i * V' 

- Attending conferences to associate lidth'' educators 
£»om outside the • system. pyaid travel . .prestige, of 
being selected ••.i^ravel experience. S , 

' ' i ' 

Anything which demonstrates or reflects- parental 
/ involvement, interest or recognition. • } 

Visiting a new facility or other school building.... , 
Hosting.,an intra-system activi'^^a-n(d serving as a 
showcase faoiii-ty or staff. ''^s '* . « 
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Staff. develoDmert activities at the, central education 
center al-so provide teachers wdtli, the opp'ortunit;^ to 
take care 'of individual business with the- personnel; 
'office o;r''to visit with ' curriculum specialasts|, or 
particulJar a^niinistrators in an informal hiann^ 
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Teacher* exhanges often offer many social > prof essional , ^ 
and recognition ippentives on the surface. However, 
experience shows, fjew teachers give time,. energy or 
true commitment to participate . 

Teapher -exchanges may viewed as a professional 
opportunity to- assess additional schools where teachers - 
may have'^eventual • job opportunites ^ 

/ ' 7 ... 

Inservice- activities conducted by locaUy recognized 
and respected professional leadership, 

Inservice activities conducted jointly for pre-'^service . 
'and inservice' teachers where teachers can contribute 
to overall professionalism of the profession. 

'I ^ ■« 

.Graduate credit which c^n be applied to salary increments 
certif legation or a degree program. 

Courses which^ {fliovide credit and direct application 
to th^"classt*rom are a double professiop^ bonus ^ 

College courses 6r specialised inService that caa^.be 
a prepa-ration for changing job positions opportuni^ 
to- make professional contacts 'i^o^der to, encourag^e 
new areas'^of specialization or generalization. ^ . 

' Administrative requests for lnfo:^mation concerning 
•'individual growth' or participation in st^ff. development 
activities- . , , 

End of tife *year* evaluations . / , ■ / : , 

iTisf action and! excitement from developing .a field test 
o^/new eurriculum - 

Satisfaction ^from reaching individual or school goals 
through mutual cooperation in school pr,ograms designed 
to achieve continuity, , < ^ 

Satisf actlion in learning how to set and' reach individual 
object4'v-e.& in an effective and^€fficienjt/ manner, • 

"Confidence -anS^pplicable skills ... often seen as more 
lasting and meaningful than money or administrative' 
pats on, the back.i ■ ^ 

Increased student learning, awareness, ipcwpetence , 
confidence and interest. • < I * i*' ' ' 

! ■ I . • '! 



INCENTIVES AND • REWARDS FOR STAFF MEMBERS TO WORK ON A 
FEDERAL ^STAFXDEVELOPMENT PROJECT 



'Members of tlie local Teacher ^Corps Project on Staff 
Developme.nt viewed input into project research, study, 
planning and report writing as a staff development 
activity since it would often involve the., field ^ 
testing* of' techniques -arid materials and had the potential 
of contributing to a teacher's professional growth. 
At the outset, we made a concentrated effort to- in- . 
elude ajs many teachers and administrators jas possible 
fprom/a variety of ^representative schools which had ^ 
clon'ducted single school inservice programs. A co-director 
"bif the project who is also one of two county staf-f de- • 
vllopment helping teachers was. f-amiliar with individual 
tda-cher and school inservice' activities and made the 
Initial contacts to recruit teacher and administrative^ 
participants .The co-director scheduled', one half to ' 
two hour meetings with* each potential contributor to ^ 
explain the purpose of the single sch6ol ^ study , to 
•discuss the preliminary outline and. "to discuss t}ie 
staff member's poteifitial contribution. Potential 
contributors made suggestj.orts about ^the overaLl pro3ect 
approach \and*how they might contribute some of their 
experiences in ^writing for the project. Ther^ was 
no menti'on of monetary payments until the end of the ^ 
first meeting or after a second meeting. ^Most* contribu- 
tors assumed they V/ere going to assist in the report 
preparation without receiving any financial remuneration ; 

After realizing the types- and lengths qf _ contributi^ 
would fary, aAd .that we would need' severaS s.ets of guid«- 
■^lines'^the project s-taff reached an agreement with the V ^ 
teac^l^s.l professional or^ganizat ion. and thte school systep s 
negotiations personnel for paying al 1 ^contriTbut&rs _ 
the flat) hourly rate -of $12.00 This wa# somew^iere betwe^en- 
the hour-l-y' wage rate of the average teacheV and the 
mandatory dnservice attendance rate of $6.00 per hour_ 
required ^'n the teachers' organization contracts We^^ 
deliberately refrained from' usipig the word "contract" 
and labeled the mutually signed form an "agreement." We 
3^\^tfid to '3^ow contributors a way of hacking out of 
^W^!^atuat!ion if they w*ere unable_^to compl-ete the 
^•agrfeement lor if it became apparent in preparing _ the 
liiateliljais 'that a contribution would- not, be^.appli-cable 
.to pr^^ct; needs . Part IV , contains the resulting 
'coritri|ttj^.ons and the contra-ct and guidelines which 
were y^Jjil^'byf^pa^rticlpants and. project personnel. 
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Approximately sixty staff members agj^eed to submit 
written modules on single school staff developm'ent progirams 
for the p.rojects When these contributors were informed ' 
that the project would pay them .$12** 00 'an hour for their ^ 
writing, about one-half of them, replied ^that they would 
be willing to coVnplete the work without payment'. But to 
assure a greater obligation on participants \ part , the project' 
staff insisted that each person take the money personally 
or contribute ' it to some school • fund or project. Because ' 
.of the lar^e niimber.of persons volunteering to write 
fov 1:he* RK^ject and the unkftown quality of the. materials 
Ve wpul;i^e'ceive 5 it seemed wise to r$»'strict most of 
the 'contributors to a five hour #or $60|00 payment' for 
aT single module contribution^. In some 'cases, /this' 
symbolized a token payment for considerably more than 
five hours* work.^ There were larger payments promised 
for what would obviously require more time and effort *to-^^ 
prepare and these arrangements- were worked out on an 
individua]j^^basis . . \ ' ^ ' 

1 ' ^ ^ ^ 

The agreement signed by the project co-director and 
t^e contribut'or included a 'de^^criptiva title, the type of 
guidelines to be used, a due! date, §nd a mi^tually agreeable ' 
payment. Reaction' to this mone/t^y incentiv'is approach 
,included the^ following: 

- About 50% ^stated they, would complete t|ie 
Work as a professional or personal .obliga^-- 
^ ^ , "fion without payjKent * ^ 

r t ^' All pbntributors eventually accepted'-the 




Three p>ersons directed the money- 
described .in' their 



money 

into thel projects 
contributions . 

Four pexisbns who signed an agreement failed 
to submit reports 

Four rejiorts, did /lot reflect the guidelines 
or werelunusable for 1:he project report. 

purposes . A few others were 'usable -only ' 

afNrer extensive ^editing 'I 
Although lengths varied , modt repo^^s wer.e__of. 
good qu.ality and reflected considerable efforts 
There w<as one follow up inquiry about when' 
the money payment would be made. Payments 
were in<:luded^'i^i the contr^ibutors ' payc^l^ecks 
s^ijhin one montlT after peports we,r6 received. 
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Ten persons were' asied and accepted, without hesitation 
to assist in developing -the project's hy.pothetical model. 
schools. Two' approaches wei^e used to complete this starr 
development project requijfement . 

T he Elementary Mode l 

An elementary principal-, a teacher from a 
Teacher Corps School, a county s-is^f de- 
velopment helping teacher /'and the Teacher . ; 
Corps Staff Development Project Co-Director 
■ ' spent a weekend in f ive ^brainstorming sessions 
isolated from the school "environment. Each 
person was paid $100.00 for the forty-eight ' - 
■ hour experience . . , 

J 

• \ ■ The Secopdacry Model 

'Seven- p^sons representing teachers, adminis- 
' trators, and media center personnel worked 
over a period of three school dhys in an Ed- 
^ucation' Center conference room. Three core 
• teacher participants wdr.ked on released time,- 
• and the scribe received payment ^.or the ad- 
ditional work of compiling the data, recoiiunen- • 
dations, and results of the planning sessions. 

, ^Hesfe findings an^ observations qe^toi show that ^ : ; 
money wasTnot necessarily the nlotive- .P^°3^^:E ^'V 
pation. Most persons seejn to have'^ contribute for pro- % 
Sessional reasons andN f or the opportujlity. to summarize 
or conduct some form of inservice expedience . Most , 
of the work was completed after school hours, and the 
bulk "o^X probably reqjtd-red many mor^ hours than wepe 
paid f^! .-^he opportunity to make a- dorttribution to • 
an overall project-involving |teach^rs land educational . 
personnel, in three othqr ai^eas :in the ^country which might 
eventually influence Teacher Corps prc^Dectg- and education- ^ 
throughout the country was also an incentive. '■The , 
presence of "a, new Teacher Corps project mthe school \ 
system may also ha^^e aroused interest ^nd influenced . ■• 
individuals to cooper„ate- in the, Teacher Corps project ^ 
on staff development .' _ • * .| ■ ■ 
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■^eet students ' school rela1^ needs . A school inservrte 
plan'fiing group can cbnsider 'the following ba'sic questions 
wheij arranging a collaborative 'project or activit'y- 



■MUTU AL NEEi&S 

— 



J- 



\s the collaboration ba^e<3 jon voluntary or 
mandated needs^ 

If ^ need is mandated,' wl^^^ gi!^oup 'is responsible 
f<3dP monitbi::.ing its implementation? 

Can group mandating need provide assistance? > 

— y , ' » o ^ 

What are the motives,- goals', purposes or incentives 
'for collaboration on the part of each parther? 

If the 'needs of, each partner differ considerably, 
how can "we plan to meet thes'4 needs in order to 



avoid conflict or "failure"? 



* 4 




Are the intended participants or "target*-^ group' 
the same for each^ collaborating partner? 

- Will ."the project be for^all system personnel^ or ^ 
> for all schc^'ol staff membe^rs? 

^ How ca-n potential participants be involved in the 

' planning or needs a^ssessment process ? 

- How will the p^-^icipating; group be formed, selected, 
or identified? * ' * ,t 

4 Will compromise h£L n^cess.^iry betw^n partjrier^? ^^^^ 

^[ What and how. much communication will be needed to 
* form or at'tract a group of interested participants? 

What incentives will need .to be planned or provided 
' to encourage participation? ... 

Which* group will be responsible for those €ncefitives 
/ requiring funding? ^ ^ 
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AUTHORITY AND GOVERNANCE 



How wikl the project be managed ? 



Who' v)ill assume planning, coordinating, cominunicating 
directing, prgani2ing<Dudg'e''ting , and reporting 



responsibilities?*^How can the^ae functions be divided 
between members of 'the ,two cooperating groups? ^ . 

Can the*. collaborative ef f ortjfunction legally agd 
practi^caljy within^ the established structure of each 
partner^s organization? ^ " . ' 



Who'wiir 'be the .primary^ director of the decrsion making 
and implemetjtation process? 



IMPL^E MtNTATlON ' . '^ " 

What deliv-ery options ar^ acceptable to all; partners? 

How can each collaborator contribute most effectively 
to the siiccess of tly.5 project in terms of jpersonnel , 
informa-tion , skills, or b their ' res o^o^^es^? . ' 

-What system* of corntnunication' will be established 
between the various partners during the implementatiqn 
st'age.s of the project? ^' - ^; ^ 



\j ' l^blXOW-UP -ANg'-^V ALUATIGN " \ - , . ^ - 

. What a<^?^he 'in4^eride?^2 influences 
of the pro7e,c't for ea|h ^a;:febpratorfand potential 
participants? How cal"^ these" be ev^aluated? ^ ^ - ' 

How can the eff ectivegness ^ the project jne^sur^d^,. 
"for feach partner? participant? ' ' . K 

If ^folXow-up steps are necessary, wiil th'^^^^^ rec^i-f*^^ 
dontinued coia.aboi?ation? > V ' / 

,What are poss'ibilitdes for other cQllabor^tive pjpo^^cts 
based ^ this .experience? _ ! 
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FORMS OF COLLABORATION' 



Individual schools .report staff development programs or 
T'total "school activities conducted in cooperation with * .^^^^^^ 

1^" state level agencies and the State Department qf 
Education; 2) local institutions • of higher education 
and the Northern Virginia CortSortium for Continuing^ 
Education ; 3) ^civic and government agencies U) pro- 
fessional organizations; 5) community voluntever and 
service organizations; and:6) business groups. The ^ 
.mutual reasons for col l^bo^ratiori , needs of participants, 
guiding authority or governance factors , implementation ' 
procedures, forms ^or formats "of presentation , and 
monitoring or^evaluatpon activities differ each in-* 

stance -^The- 'following descriptions of sample school 

centered collaborative experiences illustrate a 
variety of forms and formats use'd fcr achieving goals 
of on site teacher inse^rvice training aold community ^ 
university 6r agency cooperation-. 

/ STATE 'level' COLLABORATION 
/ ^_ . 

Local schools afid school systems have a flexible range 
of optionfe for meeting standards and goals set by the 
'State legislature or 'state departmentv of education: Hard- 
line directives or obyioiis jpressures" for specific ap^^ 
' preaches to' fulfill maindated inse'rvice or certification 

requirement's seldom exist. , Most often state influence^, 
guidance^- oir assistance comes in the form Qf special materials, 
and resources 5 consultant help frpm state level specialists , 
^ or additional educational funds to augment or initiate 

local programs. State funds have supported -several local 
school based progranis over the past few years in Teaching 
in the Affective Domain, Gifted and Talented Supplemental 
Skills Development and, mad;nstreaming programs. Each stater 
" prograijj- has involve^, considerable staff development on 
. the^^s-ystem and individual school levels. However, the 
major influence of the state department of education on 
teacher inservice training most often relates- to the. granting ' 
and renewing of teaching certificates. 

* . A new Virginia State DepartTne^it of Education directive 
enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia in 1976 , -states 
that postgraduate* professional certificates will be' issued 
for a period of five years 'S.nsteiad of the current, ten years 
as of 1 July 19 78., The same directive states that twenty' 
years of teaching experience wi^ no longer automatically 
qualify a teacher for certification renewal . This new 
legislation in effect wil^L require all teachers to complete 
/ s^x hours of college level work every five years and will' 

have a definite impact on many local teachers*, most of 
% " ' whom hol4 Postgraduate Professional Certificates. 

ERIC * " / U7' . . ' 
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T^acher?s^ are offered a wide range of incentives and 
selected college courses" t* facilitate . certificate renewal 
requirements and to help^m^et specific * teacher , single, school 
system' or state needs. The now lavalidate.d but honored ne- 
go't'iated agreement between the school baarcTana the teachers' 
professional as sociation. provides upwards; of- $70 , 000 in 
scholarship funds a year! This amount allows each' teacher 
financial , ^ support nOf ' $500 for eaoh five year certifica- 
tion period . The Scholarship Fund also permits fur/ding 
of additional courses which. may be School Board goal orf 
.crisis related. Teachers have an .added incentive to complete 
more than the required six hours of coursewdrk for certi- 
fication through a Masters* degree plus 30 credit hours 
<tep on the salary scale and caji use scholarship funds for 
tm^ purpose-. Although university* 'tuition fees vary from 
$81^^ over $U00, it is^possible for a teacher to acquire 
as mafw as 18 credit hours with' s^Tfolarship funds over' a 
period \f five -years . ^ " , ^ ^ 



The University pf VlVginia's Northern Virginia Extension 
Division has been a successful s-tate level coPlabQration 
partner with the local school system to offer^^a wide range 
of courses to help meet local and^state needs. In m^any 
cases, school personnel are the course instructors or co- 
'ordinators and the courses are aften tailored to satisfy 

_both state or. certification renewal requirements and teacher 
and school assessed goa,l&. State univers-ity personnel h^ve 
cooperated with county or single school staff members to 
offer on-site coursework in mainstreaming , learning dis-. 
abiiitie|,^ behayior modification, sclfool evaluation j^ro- 
cedures , musi^ in* the humanitfies , and arts in' the humanities. 

^The latter^'^tiourse has 'almost become a tradition and is in 

• its- fifteenth jcear. 

For additional information on state level and 
single school collaboration see 

. Appendi*x #17 Certification Requirements 

Module #m . . . Learning Disabilities CourseWork 
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Mainstreaming 



At present*, central administration personnel and single * 
school staf^ members are actix^ely s'eeKirrg the collaborative 
assistance of state level specialis-ts and resources as a 
result of the recent Supreme Court mainstreaming directive 
r'ieq*uiring children with special educa^tian needs to be * 
included in regular classroom activit-ies and environments. 
Although direct responsibility ^or "implementation of f ^eral 
' rulings i$ assigned to the states , each local system , / 

^cliool, and teacher, has the .ultimate need and responsibility 
tp help these^ students adjust to their new learning and 
classroom social situati-pns. 

Inj.tial teacher response to mainstreaming directives 
in Arlington was most often clear and negative. Most 
teachers did not want the* change*^ However, these same 
responses actually helped those responsible for initiating 
^ mains'trn^aming inservice activities to identify specific 
teacher an^ school concerns and to design programs which 
Kould be somewh.at acceptable or tolepable^f or many of 
the reluctant p.(Y''ticipants . ^ . . , ' ' 

* The following sample collaborative mainstreaming' 
inser^vice training program showing both state and local 
roles was designed> in cooperation with state specialists, 
single school ' representatives , the^entral Staff Development 
Center personnel, county specialists, and members of the 
community including representatives of the School Board 

' and other personnel frbm'^nearby counties. ^ The objectives' ^ 
were to help teachers learn how to prepare individual 
instruction materials and to become acquainted with main- 

^ streaming procedures at the classroom level. 

Needs Assessment • 



State's Role : 

Sc hool District's 
Role 



- Mandated action of Federal Court ruling 

* ^ 

- School Board supportive statement 

- Central Staff development survey 

- teachers ' Council on Instruction concerns 

- Individual -school plans 

- Feedback from schools to and through 

Special Education Division 
-* Parental concerns 
-* -Response to college courses 
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Program Design an<3 Decision Making 



State's Role 



Directives from State Education. Department 
State Special Education personnel %visit 

upon .request of schct)l district ^ ' 
State personnel offer, cooperation., - 

pers'onn^ and resources > 



School District 



- ^Teachers request program via Teacher 3 ' ^ ^ 

Council on^Instruction or Special 
Education teachers ' 

- Staff De^^elopment Help.ing Teachers 
devise' several approaches in CQoperation 
with Special Education personnel- 
Local "schools request consultant ' 
sprvices of* state personnel 

All concerned select the proposed 
* programs which seem to fit expressed 
needs*. ^ ^ ^ 



Implementation 



.State 



State department agrees to supply number 

of consultants for specified programs ^^-^.^ 

to take place in three* sessions . ^ - 



School District 



Staff Development Center personnel 
plan and organize program. with' tea 



plan ana organ 
and schools . 



chers ' 



SESSION #1 



'Panel discussion oh purposes of maiia'stre'aming with 
. representatives from School Board, Special Education 
division"^, and a special educSitdpfli division in an, 
adjacent school district . Teacher acts as moderator. 



PLANNING PERIOD 
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SESSION #2 and #3 



^ . QiXe teacher and "one special education teache:^. 
frdm each participating school attends workshops 
in '^individualized instruction f or -mainst:reamed. 
students. Vi^siting' state consultants, instruaf 
' vparticipants in how to, prepare materials • Teachers 
in turn help .J^^chBrs in individual schools with 
new^,Method$ anti materials.* ' " ' 




'challenge to implement a Federal 
: ruling and per^form S)tate function 

-»^^'^?P^'^^^^'^'^y for cooperation with local 
V" 4^- agencies and grass rbots 

' ' visitations . 



School District 



! \ ^"^^ ^ opportuni,tyl,to fie^-d test methods • 
- and ^materials " ^^^N^^ 



, opportunity to fulfill a mar^dated 'goal 

fr.ee staff development resources 

improved relationships with state 
level personnel ^ . ^ 



Evaluation/ FollQwV^jjr 
^ 



State 



Use of Arlington personnel m other, 
school district ^;^r^^graJns 

- Evaluation of the e^f f ectiveness of ^ ^ 
^individualized instruction ^approach 

Need to have further\ inservice . sessions 
to build on theaj^ e:?QierienGes 



School District 



\ 

\ 



Teachers make initial evaluations of ^the 
workshops ' 

- Use of Workshop ideas and materials in ^ 
the classroom" i*S* examined « 

*- ^ Contacts i)etween the Special^ Education 
#^aond classroom teachers ' ^ 

^'j'N^d to conduct another system centered 

^'^1. - Video tapes of^ th'e Recesses need to be,, 
made , . -o't ' \ ...-^-^ 



Investigate 'p^tentiari for single School 
programs C^aturirTg similar tontent and 
methods v ' 



- [ INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER Et^CATiON COLLABORATION 

Many optiohs arie^pen to staff develop^e'iit planners far 
arijanging school based activities in c'opperati^ with any 
of twelve local institutions bf higher. learnln^^ As a 
result of wh^t is oft^en a buyer's market relationship, 

.many. , arrangements are' made to the distinct ^advantage of 
teachers. Most college' or univer^ty qoursework is offeree 
at X times or sites convenient for th^ participants* and many 
universities make flexible credit ho^ir or certification 
accomodatians accoi?d?-ng to how much time teachers can 
commit to the activity. University personnel .oftela 
design courses to,mee,t specific school assessed needs and^ 
will sometimes condense ,or extend courses according to 
teachers' requirement^. T-h.e schools provide free sp'ace 
for course sessions arranged through collaboration. tand^j^___^ 
the School'-Board' will sometimes fund under .^nrcTll^d 

• courses . ^ ^ " ^ ' " ^ ^-^ 

The Consortium 'for Continuing Higher Educaticm in ^ 
Northern Virginia is a f.orum used by local education 
officials an(? univ^rsity^ personnel^ -for^ the ^change -of 
ideas and information concerning |)resfent^ and' future 
educatipnal needs^. , This '.grotip based .on the George^ason ^ 
University c^mpu.^; has. the potentialvp^ serving over- - ^ 
- 20,000 Norther^i Virginia teachers. Periodically, staff. ^ 
development representatives are invited to 'meetings, to 
discuss locfal school systems needs with^^university ;re-- ^ 
presehtatives.' 'judging . from -tfiese consoTtium 4isc)»ssions , 
^^^\i^i^r. ^r^H 1 1 ahr><n;:4 3 "p P V;:* t^i oTis h 1 Ds- ' o f university 



r^tiie, services, and cori^aboratiix^n rel-a-tidnships- o 
^to-schopl system seejn to be different^fBr .each 



school 
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system -or university ■combination. 

In Arlington , 'tl-Pe I'mal'les-V county land area-in the- ' . 
state, th'e 'need' seems to- exist for ^arrja^gir]^ i*nserviee ' 

• -tjjaining for experienced, tenured tea'chers >-^to/meet specific f 
'n'eeds or challenges , of change vTithin -th& ^'chool environment - 
.,or the surroundiilg densely^ populated tlrbaa-suburban ■ ' -\ 
'community.' Iji contrast", membej^s of the, Coris6'rtium -also ^ ■ 
-serve teachers^ in' a neighboring county wh^ch. has a -popuTa- 

.' t ion -over fouB times '^s^ large and'-a land area'bver ten^ 
' ^feimes as large ^as 'Arlington . ' yhe'''Schoo.l systelm* is the >' 
■'^l^rgest in th^' state , and tenth largest ih the nation^ and- 
:serves -a'. community with a mixed rural, urban^and suburban 
population. New- school^ -are opened 'each year, others are 
'closed o,r consolidated to . accomodate- growths or shifts-^ m,^ 
tjopulaltio'n a-nd many relatively inexperienced teachers are • 
\ ^avt what >s' often a -transient school- staff with diverse - 
' insterv&e heeds.* "Teachers therefore have a wide variety 

• of"i-nailvidu'a^/'ne^ds on the individual, schdol professional ^ 
and'^siisltem levels .and-miny traditional- and 'innovative 

, elt^rWajtives mu'st be.,' included in bo,t*h single school and- 
•' S3r6-tiem; controlled in'service planning activ;iti^es'. ' 
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These varying needs, county-to-county, of ten discourage 
dnter-c*ounty cooperation and the consortium is mos;t often * 
c^'a more valuable tool for the universities* and colleges than 
for the individual school system. Neverljheless these 
consortium 'sessions provide an opportunity. Tor school staff 
'developinent personnel to exchange problems, ideas', and 
information and to alert institution of higher education 
•represei;itatives to current and anticipated needfe within 
..each Sjchool , or. community.*. Additional. Information ^ori . • 
'I Consortium acti^fcLties is ^in Appendix #19. . ' 

\- - , ■ • ' ' T • 

COLLABORATION WITH CIVIC AND GOVERNMENT AGENCIE S . 

■ . -~ r - ,■ ■ ' . • 

Most lo'cal civic ^and governmel^t agencies are able to provide 
• community and public relations educational services and 
' " have personnel who are free and willing to assist local 

schools carry out educational missions and objectives, which 
/ "are oft^n shared by the agency or organization. In mai>y 
„^pases , agency personnel welcome opportunities t^ assist 
' ^ih schools where their ovn children attend. ' 

An example of 'long range pooperation between a federal 
^ agency and an individual school to d*evelop. a .total schdol 
participation project requiring teacher inservice training' 
is ah elementary schoo'l program in "A^ros.pace Education" , 
described^ in Module 30 a. The schoqa staff has worked - 
'closely with members of the Tede3?al Aviation^^Ag^ncy to 
product teachOrR^-^nd curriculum materials wAich have be?n 
used fo2?. mu^al' benefit and. purposes,. Additional. a<2ti\Aities^^ 
in aerospace education are , ct^ntinuing this year, and the% / 
'^taff also conducts another ac4:ive -t^tal school pi^ograr^ . 
entitled I'Planning for the Futubre" 'which involved additional' 
^ community . and sometimes a*gency * collaboration See Module^ 
^ ' '30 b. • ^ . , ' / * * ' , \ \ * 

Many scho(^l and system persoijnel. coop^ateX^'th local • ^ ♦ 
, . government agencies and~ ^i vie" organ! zatidns fo'r short term 
school based projects »which often require ^prae teacher 
training or infarmatipn activities. The social studies^ 1 . 

curriculum specialist ha3 coordinated a .five week^ inservi'ce y ' 

session with the. locar'bar association on ''^e Student ^and^ ^ 
the Law". A juvenile \}ourt judge and ^he county Commonwealth* 
Attorn-ey -have conducteci inservice 'sessions for teacWe'^s , , 
sponsored by the ptofessipnal teacher^' associat^.on ahd* : , 
the school system to deal with-* behavi<^rial problems The ^ 
. Police D^'partmerit, has- a wide range of ^■t^a9Her and student , 
programs*- Teachers 'and -students can s^peh^r^a night riding \ ^^f^^^ 
; ' in a police car^ can visit police facilities and^communi4^a1rions^ 
or records* raomsS or c^n tour^ th^ county :eQurt^^'"nd^ -fehe new --^ 
country jaii. The staff d e y e 1 o pm^!S^%e l^i n g teachers in ' . ^ J 
I ^ cooperation wi^h a larjge^number''"^^ tochers ''have^ " ^ 
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v7orked out an educational pro'gram with the fire department' 



and the parks, division has helped to set up ar\ outdoor 
science lab at 'an elementary school site.. The county, 
sponsored Ihiumanities project works verjj closely with the 
school ^s hunianities programs and provides re'Sources that 
are used in- almost all of the elementary schools. "And 
county and school board members as well as local state 
assembly members often get_involved in s^chool . pr.qgr^nis'' . _ 
-^nvolvirig teacHef^ inservice training. ' ' C- ^'^ ^ 

The '"high schoo'l have drawn -heavily on local 'government 
agencies for free resources in, terms of 'speakers^ consultants, 
material^, aj^d field trips. One interdisciplinary two hour 
course for high school ' seniors has involv,^d^ over 60 resource 
^persons in tine past school* years . These speakers ha,Ve 
(included U.S. Senators, clergymen, lawyers, parents, under-,^;' . 
\takers, and doctors. This, same program also featured a ^ ' 
lumber of field trips, including 'a week^s visit to 
fapitol Hill- Students also volunteer in the community ^'k'^ 
\nd have worked for congressmen, in hospitals, with Common 
(3ause, or in political, campaigns . These an<^^ many other* 
similar , experiences wiiich could be cited illustra^te the * 
willingness of local agencies to cooperate in school 
programs whethex^ they- 'be student or teaclier focused. M6st 
problems for this type of inserviee requiring collabt)ration 
are somewhat the same as system centered programs - time, 
location, incentives, selectitjn of common goals , need for^; 
consensus and cominitment, and the application of available 
resources t^o a peeogni^ed ne^ds area. * 



COMMUNITYu BUSINESS AND V0L-UNTEERI^?»LLAB6rATI0N 



A" te-acher inimated collaboration with -the local chapter ■ . 
oi the Ame^ricaX Red Cross at one elementary school centers 
around a -Red Cross conducted staff devel'opment program to _ : 
train Ifeacher^ in ,using Red Cross First Aid, printed materials 
in fourth, fifth, "and sixth grade classrooms. The prograih . 
is monitored by the ked^ Cross coordinator and gives^ continuous 
service \o the teachers* Through this training '.teachers have 
learned/how to use the Red Crcjss published text book^ guid^es^ z 
charts and tests within the /rame^^^.,^^j^l^ 
and how to apply, the l^i^si^i^ Ui^ life outside 

schooi^i;(i^^hQ^^Jir^^ OjChfe? yduthTac":tivTti:^s . - ' " . • 

TFo:p. more' ViTg'rma^f i^on on this schooL^^a^^^^ 



' ^Y\^~i(^^^trvs^ h^as^'^'also collaSj^F^t^o^^veral' .times»^i^h^ 
tethers to' develp '^crisis'' rel^ted^ p^grajns ....^^ 
Soutije^sl^ AsiHan„^€hi^<i^Ti-"^uddet^y'- caI^^ihto^ti^ comi^Rinity 
'nS^ €ta^^r^Zms ; the Red Cross offered insight inro s'ome ^f* ^ , 
tJre/ housing" and employment--~iu:oblems the^ Asian famijlies' * | 
-facpd-and hdw th^^e factors iKfT^IeTTlc^d— children * s Isphoe^ 
wor)<. Teachers iteceived Red Cross cross cultural, ^ndrTan^uage^- 
guides in "the heav^^^iiiiiia^ed-'s^dbl^ tiYdflfe^:Cr^ss 
parjtiGipated in leadner"^ worksiiopjg/^.^ ^W '' \ * ' 103.^ ] 



Several years, agp,^ a group of teachers participated in 
a free two week training program in Tndiyiclu^lly Guided - 
Education (IGK) sponsored by the Kettering Foundation -in 
Dayton, Ohio. Members' of this group, largely principalr. , 
'have since conducted ni^erous inservice ^programs for other 
school personnel and thd IGE influence is obvious in many ' • 
^schools.' The Kettering foundation' also provides * free ' 
. consultancy .service in schools where these programs have 
been, implemented . ' .s.^i. 

Severa,l years ago, members of a newiy -^consolidatecj 
open school s,taff .participated in an experimental 
computer ' approach to individualized inatrucjrion pr.ogram . 
called '^Planned Learning According to Needs" (PLAN) in 

^collaboration with, tl^e Westinghouse Learning Cooperation. 

'The program inqluded considerable administrative and 
teacher training .which critics now fee;l was inadequate.* 
The program was cloSed out* and generally felt to be a 
failure. Yet, there are some who. were involved^ who feeJL. 
that'^-PLAN could have worked if the. right* teachers and 
teacher training h^d been conducted. ,A more Retailed 
- account of PLANTS staff development 'Experience is in 

the pjToblem component paper in Secticn and illustrates 
what can happen if participants an<i^' consumers a^?e not 
involved iti the decision makin^^, .cmnsensus^ j commitment 
py^o^esses . inherent in any tof aj' school- i'n^vative program 
requiring coll,aboration wi'th*v^dditional"^|gl^ups other than 
. /a regular school^ staffs, ' ^M^^^^ 

The Career Center and #i>§t^^miive Educati6n progjrams 
include a -variety of cooperativ^^^f orts with members of 
th^ local business and professiort^|.!f comm^unity . Coordinators 
of these programs often serve as liaisons or* information 
sources for existing or potential forms of collaboiiation 
with the work and business world which are available doo 
single school staffs. For instance, Career Senter .personnel 

have tecentiy been contacted by a nationally respected ^ ^ ^-^^ 

computer specialist who has 6ffered_to^ Sg^L^Hpi ^ 
programs for teachers'-in' the secondary schools to learn 
how to^'^se the school^s computers.- The program proposes 
that pa:^lcipating .mathematics , science, and^soijial^ -^^.d*^ 
stud^i^ ^^achers would be allowed; time -us^* of tfle^^^q^U^^ 
terminli^' for their o^^cj-a^-^-^^* 



.>-4>ai^tic?ip&ted irT^tTfi' :frainrnE'4«fe^fe& 
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Significan c e f or .Inservice Planning 

' \ 

Collaboration for ^ny . f orm of inservice training 
'needs to be carefully thought out with regard to 
mutual needs 5 strengths, roles, .resources and 
responsibilities of each partner. • Thi§ process 
may be simpler within the framev^ork of » an^^^titu- 
tionali,zed staff development prc^mm^ wher^^5fi% ' 
mechanics for collaboration exi$t'-, ^ n 



Collaboration 'may involv®*,5n unequal relationship \^ 
based on unequal needs for, the inservice activity-*'' 
This situation requires careful preplanning, com- , 
promising and delegation of r_e^ponsibilities . 




Collaborative efforts may be one shot or long- 
term efforts and each Requires different types of 
relationships. Some f^i^ms of collaboration between 
school systems 'and outside groups might become 
institutionalized arid become part of the regular 
inservice process. - , 

Collaboration based on mandated needs may differ 
from that based or self-generated single. School needs 
In soT^^ cases the needs asse^ssment, decision making, 
incentive's and evaluation requirements may vary 
.considerably. ' • 



Sojne forms.;of. collaboration, a]pe most ^effective oh a, 
single -school basis *^and other forms are ipost effective 
on; a multi-school' or ' system levfel. Inservice ."planners 
should not be rigid in their approaches and should 
consider aV^^iety of alternatives before making final 
decisions, \^ h 

Positive^evaluations of collaborative effoirts^hoiild' 
reflect some bea^^icial effecjs^ on both s'fUd^TitV %j 
and teachers . ^ * ■ ' 



Jneervice planners should r^me^J^^^^ "^^ gijV|r:^e^:ognitioa^ 
ei^ther Eubl.i^^jlj>.eB^ "M^-^'S^^pprting: r^Se^&f'h^^ 

- i=''^^^^a1:>h^cdllab'©^ ffroiJ^^^^^t ^af th^" ft>^I<^wJp prooesa. 
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PROBLEMS IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS IN 
ARLINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS ' ^ 

r • 

Section I . General Problems 

Section II - The ^LAN Experience 

Section III - Problems encountered with our ^feacher 
Corps Project 
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PROBLEMS: SECTION I 



THIS SECTION LISTS SOME OF THE MAJOR FACTORS TEACHERS 
AND ADMIKISTRATORS PERCEIVE AS PROBLEMS IN CONDUCTING 
cINSERVICE ACTIVITIES AT A SINGLE SCHOOL SITE. PROBLEMS" 
OF SYSTEM SPONSORED INSERVICE ' ACTIVITIES ARE OFTEN SIMILAR. 



TIME 





There is just not enough Irime t6 do/all that a 
school needs to do nor to get mVolved xn the 
majiy programs available > Schools 'and teachers 
must select th5se inservice activities wh^h 
best suit their needs to the' exclusion of those 
activities with a lower priority. ; 

Time and, money are related probleins* <'Time in the 
fprjn of early release ) paid time after school , 
substitute time, summer employment, or weekend 
inservice are all problems mentioned. over ^nd 
over again. Many of these time problems can 
be solved when money is available arid money can 
serve 'as an incentive to get teachers -to give 
up time for , inservice 

Scheduling and time ^ problems' stem from both th ^ 
county and individual school .levels * Often in- 
seiyxce activities or oganieation^l meetings^ 
a-fera single school conflict with some desirable 
cp'unty sponsored_meeting PK^.\^^£^§^^^^^iM^$^ 
•Ac%i^^^^.^^re^t^ cou-nt 
"^ITh^eFl^^t calendar, scheduled early release days, ^ 
a^ school yssP^^e^^nd^ , -J^Sli^^^^ meeting ^ate^^^, ^ 
\^ for teach'ers ' groups on the "depaf^ir^nent , ^st;l3:ool^r, 
. ^^^^nd;* county "Tev^l-s s,et .meet ing^^^tejs .for 

. coord'inating 5 advisory^, and ^Qther^prg^nizational^ 
,^ ' ,V;5=|?^.upsr. Thi§..systenu^f fixedTc^erfdar date^" 

helps t^meet long range planning. needs^^but ^ome- 
times conflicts -with quickly organized inservice ^ 
ajptivities on either the single school^- or opunty*' 
' ^ leveT* ^ '^^ " 7 

^ * ' - What is the bes't-^time^^of 'day^ to^liold. staff ,a^elot> - 

ment activities? . This question ^ is surveyed se>^ral 
times over. On- paper, teachers will' elect school ^ , 
release time as the most- de.pirable tim*e\to--^E^U4;t-^ 7^. 
' inservice programs but at th.e same ti^me-will verbally 

" * - ^^^EiSs^^^PPf^^I^^'^^ the iplass- 

^ ^ r^mT*^^^'ar^^^P^ ofiniervjLce that 

' A im^lj^- require d^y^ loii|;^ periods ^ol 'time t©-»jConduct • /*. 
effe^ivilyr'" The "after %choM- hours ^^|^Rsef ui^^*- 

"4 a sin'gle 'school'':based program but trayeU requi^^^^ 



ments and late hours of t^n. cause problein^ . for .any 
central or mult i-school ■ efforts . ^Tlre tim^ staggqred 
dismissal of students on the various V-1? levels 
creates problems for full st^ff programs. Pi?e\schoQl 
da3^ inservice has met with success in some schc>c!(]j.s ^ . 
but is objectionable to some teacher^s • Vfepme elemen- 
tary schools hold , their faculty meetin'gsXin t-he^ . 
morning before the students arrive, but- rhis^-is not 
a, feasible practice on the- secondary leveJi^ where 
clas'ses being at 7:30 a.m» 



The'day of the week^and "^jgA/^^ "^^^ inservicpe needg ' , 
to be considered in relatrotr^to the school calendar ♦ - * 

Wednesday is early release day in the elementa.ry * ' • 

schools and is often used for Inservice acti\Aities , 
preferably for inc^ividual school rather than 'county 
^ inservice. Friday afternoon is not the most effective 
insenvice time, there^Yof^e much of -^he inservice on 
the ciounty level and in some sc)i<j^c>l^>?:is or^ Mondays, 
■ ^Tuesdays, and Thursdays- This i^\e^&%o<M^ 

for' af ter "school voluntary no p^^*#6^^ '<|t inservice V 

The scheduling of college credit%burses<yalso must 
con sider time factors and the caj jj ^ j ^r year . The | . 
schopl year begirfS* about the sama'"#ime as the IHE 
'semesters'. This does not give te^achers enough time 
t9 adjust to returning to school and to make a se- V. 
j\ lection of a college;. credit eoiil^se. Te'aclVet: s^ re--.^^^ ^ . 
^<»=^i-auire 'some i-ii^fe p^rio^J;x> thi^k*5afeout ' wh^t coursed ' * 'a^ 
they^want to take and perhajf^f^'to cultivate a ;;^ellpw._ ^ 
jteacher*^to''take -a-coiirse witll^hem. f^T j ^ ^? . * '"""^^-.-^ 



; ^5*^^^"" ^fis^rvlcg^' Qlo&e ta^h^itiaya^ mark-ing ^ -p^iods. , ' and^ " ^"^^ ^ ^_ 
V,-^ \ . SQhool ^cl'dglngs" may alTso ha^e.some recru^itment ^ " - ^ 

^ ^^'^ f ' difficulties. Tf inservice^'is offered tod late - ' * 

to ^utilize in the classroom, teachers may not want 
to' participate * \lt is suggested that Octoier, 
♦ * ^ ' . _ November January , February , .arid Warch/ inservice- ^ 

' V . \ "a^tayitie^^ften s)^£,eed^ore..freque^ly- Jih'^ irhosV^ 1^-. JL 
\ * " held' in otlier ^monthVf* . ' ' "* * ' -y^^^- 

^ * - Coprdlnat^^ the timing of sqme -inservide in relation - 

J ' ship. to i'nle Fvic e * needs and, programs is "CTl^ortant ^ 
The county^ level thinking skills' inservice program A 
offered in Octob^,>;aa^ sjippprtive .kj.jQk^j3^=*^^F?v^fy* , 
,^,^^^-fta^^J%l£. ^jphiOQl pro^^ms. • An individ^al,^ s^ool^ 

a^ut to s*elect a new basic reading series can " ^ ! 

plan ipservice. about t^e re^ing< ijmp^ovetrient ^xnograms^- 
to^coa^cld^|i^h tki^need. '* Last year Region II \ \ 

conduQjed a series. pf/k^quB^R^B'-l^^^ % 
prog^5a^^. on* Sb_-Ch-'teacher^h Student^irights an'dr ^ ' 

^'"'.^•^^'Z' ' responsihij-ities siiorjly after the , teachers * associ^ation ^ ! 

. f^'^^/^*^X'^ " '* \/*h^ a«re3:ated workshop on ^di^ipllfie^^? '^^^ ' 
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MONEY 



Lack of money can restrict the scope of a school based 
progranK.and can limit the opporturities and options for / 
teacheP^participation in., specific inservice activities .> 
-Th-e "areas most often men-t'ioned as needing funding incluc 



- ^avel " U . . . 

- paid time\for e-fter school' hours activities 
released t'ime .and -substitutes 
outside professional consultants 
confere^nce attendance and representation 

* - college course work' - ^ , 

inservice materials ^ ,^ ^ 

- teacher exchange preparations ' 
innovative* projects and programs 

At present staff developmeir^^unia-J£^3?^^ programa^ 
are severely ]jjnii:a4— arrd-'^TlTaT^f^^ do exist are controlled 
by the"^T§achers 1 Council on Instruc'tion which app2?^oves 
^acher or school requests for innovative fundings- "^^^ 
sponse to budget cuts, many accomodations and!:.? 
gestures .and efforts have ^ been made to support th'e need 
and vaiue^ of continuifig . staff development p^:^ojgrams on^the.. , 
system and school l^vel^, during 'the past year:/ -tX,-^*^. 

-^--'Scfep^l >^^a^^imeJBbers^'*^ $500 <5f 

,,^3^^-. r^^. .^ach salary fo'the^Teacl^rs^ Innovative-^ 
'^^^C' V^^ '^^< Fuod '.^ to assure its GonJ^nuanc'^\^^' ^ , 





.^Sev,eral ^RvjSr.TA/^'' a'n<l^ community organi- 

-^"za^oha coritriDpted funds to school inservice ^ 
programs . < * 

Oonsultants from .adjoining s chocl.fS^ys terns , 
' universities , aia#t the. community have pro- 
^ .vided services withcm*-2ff^e^:tit of financial* 
;^^.ment^,^ ; . ^ 



- ^ Federal ^ and .State monies from various gi^ants?^' 
prq3,e'9fs , or contracts have, been used to 

"""''support spme'.school '^''syst-em :inserivice 

programs QRto field^test ideas or materials. 

. No-pay , volunt^^^,w^k^fiPps^^ ^ndvc^e v4-nservice 
activities have beeiY cohduct^tl on the sbhooK^- - 
and system, levels' w/th the^ assis'tance of many 
teachers and systei^ Support per^onnel,^ 

Kany teachers^ feave^^urchj^sed- addiJ:ion4l 'class- 
room materialg'wi\h' ¥K^eii:*^W^ after 
a%rending 'volunteer wcrrkshops . ^ -v-^- ^ 



TEACHER APATHY,, ATTI TUDE / MOTIVATION , 
LACK 0? INXERCST OR FEELTNG OF INADEQUACY 



\ 



/ 





Th^se related problems are best dealt with on the'^fsingle 
sc'fiool level by the principal and the teachers.* fnte^rest 
and ^ support fromj^i^^^^^^-^^^'^ administration personnel^, 
when requg^^feed'T'^y be useful ^ to offset some internal 

TiisT The application of soma^well .glottkd ^. 
exercises might also be helpfiiT^^^^^^^^S^^'*^^- 
the natura and origins of the te^achefs:^ 'beh^aAl^lp^^ 
negative forms of. teachers' reactions are more- ll^]y 
occur when one or mbr^e of ^the following ^i^hara^erf^tfes^ ^ 
'accompany the inservice . Activity - 

The sclfoQj,'s ins'ervice ^prograln^s bverlqa-c^-tL.and 
...•-the activity has a low '"priority; among teacners. 

The irlserv^^ activity is mandated and viilXASe 
' "^feva^ua'ted for outside purposes. \ ' ^ . . 

^ J^'^-'^-There is limited teaQher involvem^uit-in the 
assessing', planning, ^nd implementation^ of 
— '-'^^ activity. 

* - The activity or topic offers little opportunity 
* for a new and useful experience.* 

- ^The activity suggests the use of new , materials 
, and equipme/it which are nol: obtainable or are 

^practical,-- 

The^btivity -involves being 'talked at** and 
'allows' for little invcfi-'^ement ^ on the part of ^'the' 
participants in contrast to "harids-on** activities. 

The activity attempts- to cover too much information 
or Advanced information that the participants are - 
unable to absorb or use. 

The activity is poorly planned without cle^r cut and 
easily understandable* objectives and goals. 

' - The^activity is conducted by" individuals or groups ^ 
that are known to he ineffectual or unstimlilating . 

- , - The activity dpes not take into consideration the- 

many incentiv^^actors that make it easy for teachers 
t</attend. • : . , 

- Attendance is mandatory or involvement is a requirement. 



- The actiivity ^'is conducted by outside individuals u^fai^lliar 
with thp school system and local needs. ^ ; 

' ^ i 6 2 110^.'^ 
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LACK^OF ADMINISTRATIVE 



SUPPORT AND POOR LEADERSHIP 



Mafry.^teachers mention lack of support from schoo^'i^principads^ 
ot^ cen^tral administration personnel as reasons f|Cr inservic^ . 
problems*."^ Principals in turn cite central administration fbr 
some lack of supp/ort for in-house iinse^^vice programs. These 
forms of supportQseem to hinge mor/e often on financial needs 
rather than personal, encouragement from x:e-ntral administration 



X 



The ^distribution o"f inservic' 



personnel 

^-5>e3^ed.tQ l^-prteityv^u^^m^^^ 

tSms^i, ^'CB.ff developmeilTrM%^ 
^ date d ^oafTs "are i^je^e ii^e^!sa«,>^^ to-^recei^te' 



funding is*- dire^ctly 

ty^nd^ife«^^ 
the' li^K^ited -financial 




fof" 



^ support and services than^dif f erent and ii^dividual school goals 
7here"may be some -inherent communication problems and failures 
to understand t]^e roles ^ of administration as well. Ther^ 
^.have been some ^sugges tio^ns- that workshops be ^nduq^ied- 
teachers tt^^cquaint them with the operations ^of;, , the <?^^tns 
^-^•,^dn)^Tii^tr'^ti#i toj^dr up some of^^e^yrfti^ 
and^'cdmmu-nicSt^^i^^AP^ ^W^-^^r"" * y 

tral 



V S'ome Srchools hedge on rece.iv^^'^^^^^reque sting, c 
idm-fnis-^atfon^gugp^pt feariitg th^ it mig^yt .infrin^^ on 

heir, autonomy whereas other ^schools tertd^ |:o lean heavily 
on countywide services "to cfomp'fete'fheir inservlce ,goa3Fs^. 
-.The re Jatic^ships between the individual teacher and th'e 
principjal ar the"" sclipol leVeJ mau^well de'termine the level 
**of administrative support for sc'nool' based insrervice. - ^ 
However, each sohoel and staff relationship shoup.d' b^^ 
assessed inflight of its unique circumstances, ' 

' . POOR PLACING, OR(^NIZA^TION,^ANI^ MANAGEMENT^ '^^ ^ 

Programs are not organized in a manner to keep the ' ^ 
mpm^intum going over a long period of 'time and the ' . 
iniV'ial inT:e^sts and^^mdrnvat^ons are not used 
^'effectively enough to sustain the activity, ^ , ' 

- ^ Some persons conducting fhe^ ineervice do. not have ■ ^ ^ 
• .the skills or la^sources to conduct *a purpqseflil ' 

activity » This involves effective* use of in-house — ^. 
resouf^ces and heed for basic kno^iedge of o^ganiz3tio|ial 
'strategies and techniques^ " 




objectives or goals of the' inservice activity ar^^ 
^Jiot Vtated clearly and cause confusion between t-he 
rimplementor ajid participants, whose , expectations'" arfe ,*not met, 



- Material and clerical support' are not p3rov:Hded». 



The activity 
'inservice to 



does not consider the ^application Of th3 
the teacher's everyday classroom needs. 
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^wo staff developmerut helping teachers, as well as special 
program directors and curriculum specialists assist school 
personnel with planning, organization, and management 
^problems. These prol^i^ms most often e>^ist when th,$re is 
a shortage of money time , or ^there is a> lack ,of kn6w-^l\ow 
on tj>e part of the planner^. Confusion may also result 
ftomi^^ittempting to do too much with too^ little time,^ talent,, 
moR^y, ^or purposes. These 'problems are ^less likely *to- exi^t 
when ce^atra^ administration is ^ked to assist and }^hen . 
the planning- group. Includes a range of school, community 
^njg^_-^irtea Plf^Wg^ P??^?^?. which incl^<es ^ 

;;i^ti^ i^ticipat'^d 'l^roblems ^IgJ^^ solutions 
liso can help to avoid organi^cional or management 
:)blems . ' * . \ 

\^'. V: OTHER ^RO^BUEMS - v \ 





The teachers^ negotiated contract sometimes hinders ' 
inservice efforts, especially in time restrictions 
a;nd financial requiremeh"^^* for yarious forms of 
work and participation. - * ^ ^ ^ 

Role confusion "and jgb competition factt^tP^^^^^^^^ • 
involveS^^&I^^^l^i^g^j^^?^ • • • '^^^^ 

more l^^^^^^^^^^^^"*^ scnool^ committee level, 
but carlaT^'^^p^^t^T overlapping- speclaJL ^ • ^ . 
programs such as ESOL, Bilingual or Teacher Corps ; 

• projects . ■ , , - . . 

Staff turnoveri and reductions in force "create some 
problems. . S9hooL staffs will work over a period of 
years on^«ft>me inservice need only to have new staff 
members-^ place -key* indivj^dual's^ who require continued 
individual training. This interrupts long range 
planning and the *s'chooV-s organizational structure 
and may offset a faciClty concensus for certai^ needs 
areas. "'A continuing declining schocjl p^ulation-, * 
. the future 'closi?ig of some schools, consolidation 
. of school staffs and a negotiated teachers' contract ^ 
offW little hope for a quick solutipn to this perceived^ 
li^otlem. oh the other hand, changes in personnel may 
of^en be ^s^^ulating and provide /or ^ new climat^e 
in vJh'ich statf^ meijibcrs* can exchange ideaiiV methc^ds i» ^ ' 
' and ^format^on. for teaching ^4mprovement9^^^^ ^ - 

Librarians feWl that teachers often have little 
knowledge of jhe abundant 'resources available to 
them arid to *fieir studentjS.' Tinding time and 
i'nservice techniques to laform teachers of^ these 
resources coulld result in a varifety Q^^^^^^^^ 
effective ch^nfee^ in teaching methods and^ncreased • 
use and understanding o.f available resources' in each 

* school, - ^ • 



SU^IHARY 




y?lany prbbl.ems in cpnduci:ing>^ inseisvice at the single school " 
si'te'^with 'full cooperatioti of the total school staff *ofteji 
dovetail or overlap, and are c^enVelated to t^e uniquenes'Sv - 
of an individual school st^f-f and activity. These problems 
,a^?e ,^nost iften'related to the u&€r of time*, money., teach^ 
interest , 1 administrative^^nvolvement and the staff development 
planning ^nd. implementation process. Teacher involvement 
^<i«d mat^^ial. acquis itioF^Vas l^ss a problem when money was 
'"more plentiful. Mai>y of . the people problems are related " 
to' poor communications and humanr relations , areas which 
are a 'continual chali^/ige and an important considerajt^ 
for conducting any development program, v.g^ ^ 

fully, required and &mded .^--^ost of^he -a'ctivitife usedl 
for. .compiling t]>is Section on problems in staff developjtv 
ment at tAe single school site. were teacher assessed, 
planned, and conducted with . the assistance of various 
'support systents ir; the schools* *and central administrartioi 
A failure I to involve staff members, in th^ assessTnejit, 
decision njiakrp^g ^r'.implementatioi/ processes of these 
activities was jriot seen as a problem by the cfbntributQrs . - 
This seems -to support a belief that the' system has a^ ^ • 
$up'portivd organijzational, structure for^ inservice P^oj- , 
grams in vjMch. teacher ^' sfcare tKe po^er and-* resppn^ibility 
with botb IcomnmAity .an.d admin'lstratiofi for conducting 
staff -devejlopment programs on both the^counfy aod single, 
"school 1^'els. : ' ' * ^ \ 
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THE p-LAN EXPERIENCE: SECTION II 

THIS SECTION DEALS WITH THE PROBLEMS A SINGLE SCHOOL 
STAFF EXPERIENCED IN IMPLEMENTING AND CONDUCTING My 
EI^EMENTARY "PLANNED LEARNING ACCORDING TO NEflDS" PRO- 
GRAM (PLAN) IN COLLABORATION WITH THE WESTINGHOUSE 
LEARNING .SORPORATION AT A SINGLE SCHOOL SITE. THE 
PROGRAM IS MOST OFTEN' CITED "AS HAVING BEEN A. FAILURE. 




P. L.A.N. , a computerized- individual instructiorv program, 
was selected by the Arlington School Board as a model 
for a rather thorough application' of technology to the 
problems of 'individualized instruction and the project 
was intended to. lead other local schools- into this 

- direction or approach to individualized learning. Three 
schools were cojisidered- for the initial project,- but only 
one- schoof , Glebe Elementary, was finally selected. The 
•project Wa& conducted in contractural collaboration 

•'With the Westinghouse^^arning Corporation who installed 
a computer terminal at the school- cfnd provided extensive 
materials for the program. TheXcorporAtion also pro- 

* vided a systeA of teacher^and administrative staff ^e-^ 
velopment for implementing and administering P.L.A.^. 
and consultants paid monthly visits as part of the V 
packaged program. An evaluation of preliminary findings, ^ 
conducteci by the University , of Maryland in 1972 _is m. 
Appendix #2 along with a more complete description^ of 
the program. ^ . . - • ' , 

The circumstances under which the program "^s- j.\n- 
• plemented at Glebe- were' difficult. The program was \jTrro- 
duced i-n-the same year that the school opened as ^nnew open 
space facility 'to accomodate, the consoli'dation of three -* 
smaller closed' spac*erd elementary schools . There was no 
•planned established cohesive facjalty decision making • ■ 
structure or effective^ consolidated colnmunity oi^ganizmg 
prior' to the opening of the school. Some voluntary". P.. L.A.N. 
inservice\ was offered prior to the school opening and' ^ 
:his was followed up by .several dayfe of paid inservice '-s 
in 'the summer. Not. all members of the new, faculty 
attended these programs. , -I 

Th.e computerized teaching and learning ' program 
has basical'-ly been 'promoted by a small group consisting 
of -several central administratojjfs,, the new .principal , 
and^a small -core of staff *members who had visited the 
siiPs of several successful P.h.A.W.' programs." The ' 
School Board gave its support to the program by approving ^ 
funding of collabe.rative costs and reinf^orcement materials 
to augmfent Supplies provided by the Westinghouse Corporation, 
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The P'.LaA.N. ^rogr^^ \ 
most active in- the sclToo-l*^;j^r5^ 19V0--197 3. \The ' , \ 

last two years Were basically a p^<ase-out period, di^ring ' * 
which ^ime yet another principal^used a carefully organized^'^ 
X^inservice approach to restore ^ more basic curriculum 

aTW educational approach. Two 'v^ersons who offered suggestions 
as -to why P. L.A.N, failed feel tliat it was a solid educa- 
tional program that could have worked under different 
circumstances?^. In fact, one veteran educator involved 
in the progranv^ described it -as the "most fantastic program^^ 
ever Experienced. The follgwing factors seem to have 
undermined F^. L.A.N, or created the problems that 
eventually resulted in phasing-out the expeymentS.;;:" , 

First Year in -a New Consolidated School - \ 

L.A.N, was implemented in the same year that Glebe 
opened as a^n^ew open space- school. The Students and . * - 
tea-chers were accustomed to a closed graded ^school 
structure and individual teacher ^ approaches, t^o instruction. 
The new^ school was a five member team teaching situation 
with a highly individualized studeYit appjroach. to a ' \ - 
K-12 oriented prograjji. fhere was no school' f^arnitur^ , 
*or P. L.A.N, supprlies on hand at the opening of the school . 
year and students h.ad to take their- required state 

- testing without ^benefit of, desks.. The principal 
responsible- for implementing P.L.A.Nl left in the summer 
before it began to take^ a position with th'e Peace Corps 
a-nd a reR,lacement principal who had little to do with . 

% the special/pro.ject planning\9r with faculty se\ect,ion ^■ 
was in ^charge of all new implementations facing t'fte 
school' staff. ■ * 

, ^ staffing and ^ Staff Development B^oblems ^ 

The ^teaching Staff that initiated the P. L.A.N, program | . * 
was a, cross section of some of the staffs from" the- thji^'e 
closing schools. Some new first year teachers and-' ^^^i.'^M^'. 
highly transient members of the system were also part ' ^ 
of the new s taff with d new princ:|pal in a new, school;, ^ 
with, a ^new program The .-motives of the individual'' 

staff member? ' involvement were mixed and some were', very ^'f 
;apppKehensive.. On^ staff member described the' staffs ^ " 
relafo-ons as "bad chemistry" . • As mentioned earlie r, 
there had been Some initial inservice training "attempts 
but these lacked incentives for^ proper levels of participation 

lo7 . 
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The management and planning of the implementation of ^ • ^ 
P.L.A.N-. failed *to i'^clude. adequate mandatory inservic'e 
training for a" program that all teachers .had to work with 
There was little teacher i^volvemfent in the decision 
making processes in the early planning sta^ges of the. • 
program. P. L.A.N might have been used as d^catal^st , 
for cementing the ^three scJiool staffs into one, instead 
it became a divisive factor.- ' • . " 

I.. 

Community and Parent Support 

9 

It was difficult to. get three established school 
.communities to work tog4t}1erVjF or the .opening needs of 
a n^ school, much less tor ^an often frightening, 
new technological approach to learning. The three _ 
Communities varied differently in social and economic- ■ 
make-up as well as racial , composition '. The, new school •• 
was -to be approximately . 2 5% or more black and , included 
families who ranged from very affluent to welfare 
cases. On- top of this new situation^ some parents were 
domputer shy, fearful of the open space school and ^ 
technology, and openly expressed their ^displeasure with 
the* location of the new school. Several parents placed 
theix^ ch^dren in private schools .and others may have 
been encouraged to complain about P. L.A.N, by teachers 
who- openly expressed displeasure with the program.^ 




Mixed Administratiivj^^d Political Support ^ 

The ch'anging of ; principal^" prior- tb t^^e opening of 
the school was one '"ma jor administf'ative problem. One ^ 
of the- chief advocates of the ."program in central adminis- 
tration 'also lefVWi-ngl the first y'ears of the P^og^am. 
There was t ight.-'budge^ing in the -later years of P. L.A.N. 

"'and the progp^m's failure, and problems were ' probably 
justificati<5ns for withholding funding. One P. L.A.N, 
member f.efels that -upper administrafion- had little under- 

. standing of the proj-ect ^nd that' P.U;A.N. ' s failure 

■ was a self-fulfilling prx>phecy for s-olffe who dad not 
support the original concept. The-projecf was" most , 
oflen .^described as- a "sinking -ship" which no one wanted 

jtd7come near. The collaborative effort with the West- 
inHouse Learning.. Corpora-tion was also based onvan '.. ' 
assumption that the school system was a highly sophisticated 
organization 'capable' of managing the compu^terized learning 
project. Many feel that .the corporation personnel could- 
Have offered "more assistance in the management, and 
stdBff development areas , - especially after the initial • 

^.Drol^lems- with the program- were- evident. ^ , 



Othep Problems 



The media .center which was formed af ten consolidation 
of the three merging schools' libraries was not * equippeds 
to service ^the new technologically oriented program. The' 
books and equipment^^ere still in cartons^ when the project 
began and there was no shelving. Th^e^^<|^^|^ware and 
supplemental materials , necessary tij^^'glft^^ . the program 
were not available arid tfie media^ sp^'c^^a^i^S^^^'like the^ 
teaching and clericafe- staff was also ad^'^ing.to a ' 
totally new situation. i'M,ejre 'agaiii., some forms of^'taff** 
development or training: for thfe "-Supportive s'ervices 
would have been very useful along with overall, project^'' 
coordination and careful attention to details ^and long- 
range planning for supply considerations. 

As the program progressed from year to year,, there was 
some teacher turnover that set the program back. this 
added to the instability of the staff and it was too * 
much too fasT: for the new staff members :J Had staff 
members, who joined the project in the second and third 
years received some intensive forms of inservice, they* , 
might have given the progr^jn some ..fresh blood and new' - 
hope. * . ^ ^ 

The University' of Maryland conducted an audit of the 
program in- 1972. The evaluation which compared the - 
PLAN • program with^ three other system schools showed 
that Glebe^s students were "performing significantly ^ 
below the'' students in the other school's" In certain . 
grade levels and in certain subject areas. The audit 
also reflected considerable parental concern about the 
academic, progress Qf the children in the school. Teachers, 
V7,ere shown to be .either under ujsing the computer or 
over/using the computer, and the genefrofl evaluation was 
that the' Westinghouse Learning Corpdration was not 
meeting its program obligations . 

' " THE PI^ASE OUT -AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

•The PLAN program which never experiencjed a phase-m period, 
began a two year phase-out period in p^^e 1973-75 school 
years under another ,yiew principal. This. new principal 
used a'loy;-key approach to the phasing-out process ^hich 
required some st'Tijfetural reorganization of the administrative 
and staff roles , introduction of new texts, and the de- 
velopment o'f new curriculum and^ "methodologies . There 
were^many ^group and individual staff development activities 

^whach were designed to ease out of the three year program . 
and to develop a more standard and basic api5Voach to 
toe students' needs. , ^ * " * , 
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A new basal -reading series. was introduced under the 
direction of the jpublisher and reading teachers . Formal . 
and inf6rmal inservice accompanied ' this process. The \ 
Reading Improvement Program (RIP) followed the textbooK 
adoption' process the following ^year and included a number ' 
of .workshops including learning center and materials 
workshop^ . The staf:f also elected to participate as 
a model school in the state funded Teaching in the 
Afrectiye Domain prograiti for values teaching and human 
relations activities involving further staff 'development 
A self-study in 1975-76 proved, to be cfn invaluable 
ineervice activity that allowed the school to take - 
stock 5 develop a sejise of unity, and to evaluate \ 
their new direction atid goals. 

New staff members during the first two phase out 
yea^s tended to be young and positive thinking teachers 
vjho had not experienced the compuUerized indiyidualized 
.teaching' program. Classroom management activities ^were 
conducted for both team and individual teachers a'hd 
•an effort was ma^^e to have the teachers become the ^ , 
decision makers in the transition period. The curriculum 
specialists and other central administrators cooperated 
in the readjustment and- the faculty participatedv in many 
region and county sponsored inservice .activities. Team 
leaders held Wednesday af^ternoon, meetings to work out 
new control procedures and to develop programs. Much ' 
of this emphasis .was on clas'^sroom . and school management. 
In addition, teachers had-mariy one-to-*one inservice 
S'essions with Title I, Music, Art fend other §uppprt 
personnel, Media Center personnel also conducted inservice 
for ''teaching teams^ and committees were formed to work 
on coordinating K-6 curricula in a variety of subject 
.areas. Custodians and secretarial personnel wei?e included 
in the readjustment process and school aides were trained 
to assist teachers in different ways than werej^^ired 
-in the T. L.A.N, program. A strong - pare nt^ehaoT^relat ion- 
ship emerged .;^nd volunteers trained t?>-€ssist" in the 
media center, classroom and clinicy/There is ^ov a 
strong PTA leadership, and the ne>/pr incipa-l states 
that parents "f^ow feel a part the &cho'oX community." 
The county gave support 'to th^transition by providi-ng 
extra fundijig for the necefesary activities." 

^ r ^ / . ' ^ 

* The -new principal stressed professionalism among 
the teachers/and .has a "lay it -on the Yine" policy of; 
working with and .among the staff t<s) achieve mutually^, 

'established school goals. The^Staff* Development Committee 
deijided to put an inservice emphasis on management 
problems last year and to concentrate on. subject oriented 
foi^^ms of inservice^in the 1976-77 school year. 
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A look* bacH at 'Planned Learning According to Needs program 
sugges'bs p^ipj)l3enis- existed in "the following are.as : ^ 

- thej^ol® principal and effeqt of three 
• ' priricipal^ in four years ' ' 

. - ^inadequate teacher inservice training * ^ - 

limited 'tekchers ' role in the initial d^ision 
making-' ppox^ess ' ' • >^ 

overload, of transition and n^w program all at / 
the ^ame time ' , " 

- ' inadequate community* support ' . \ . 

lack of teacher cgmmitment 

, . --'"xnHdeqTaate amount Qf time for planning and 
' - inservice , - ^ T • * 

xed motives and reactioh to^ the program 

It* is ironic that several of those who were involved 
in the. Planned Le^arning, According -to Needs e^^perience-.^ . 
describe the program as "^the^ most fantastac program" 
they have ever known or as "beautiful." Several have , 
stated that they miss the program and have" continued 
to use many of its materials in. lessons ,today. 

An interesting comparison can. t>e m^e'-.bettJeen what 
'took place at the Glebe Elementary Schoo|-'^ar\c[' the'. Long. 
Branch - - ---^ ^i.^ ^^^^^r^r. 

In both eases, smalle3p schoolfe with closed: .classrooms 




consc , _ ^ . . . . , , 

The Glebe transition experience involved' very la^mited ^ 4# 
er^orts to merge the three^ communities and three teaching 
s^taffs. The Long Branch -1:r.ansitiori' bekan a year in 
advance and resulted in a tightly-knit staff which works 
effectively together in an int^ra~c9mmY^1:ee structure ^ 
which was des'igned along with the buil^iing. The transi- 
tional priacipal of Long Branch h,'ad cl6sely analyzed the 
problems faced Tdj^ the Glebe staff and worked hard 
.avoid a sifiiilar situation* Extensive staff development '.^ 
human relations, curriculuaji work and community publ^^. ' 
relations preceded the opening of' the new Long Branw'<^"'- ' 
School- More information about this transition is in 
Appendix #20 and Module^\n3 to 21* describe many 'of the ^ 
schools' programs and cqifflnlttee. activities . The hypo- » ^ 
thetic^ Teacher Corps 'Training Complex model in P^rt 
III ,was based on -^he Long Branch organization and seeks^^>^^ 
'\o address and solve many of the problems exhibited duriri^^ 
the P,L%A.N.^ experience at' Glebe Elementary. - * ''^ - 



SECTION III PROBLEMS 



THIS SECTION DESCRIBES SOME OF: THE PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN 
PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTING A TOCHER CORPS PROJECT IN ONE 
ELEMENTARy SCHOOL- ^ ' ' - ^ 

Approach to Project Developmertt and yBM)lementatlon 

Perhaps it is trite at this poig^to state that implement- 
ing a ^ew-project is difficult and. the pathj^from an idea to 
successful implementation is an uncertain me. 'Still, there 
are those who accept a model of change that underestimates 
the difficulties involved. Often referred to as the "research, 
development and dissemination" model (R.Dt and D. ) or the 
linear model of change, this modeL teftds to emphasize research 
and development as the crm:ial and 'difficult steps. From this 
perspective, the iiaer of the developed idea is considered a 
.passive consumer whose -major decisloij^.is whether to adopt 
the idea or not.^ Once adopted, proponents of this feodel tend 
to assume that^the idea is "'almost self -implementing. ^ 

In recent years, this model has been challenged from a 
variety of soarces - educational researchers, political 
s(!ientists, organizational' theorists,, and ^school staff. 
Different models of change have been offered that have 
spawned a different set of images - ^'user, perspectives" , 
"mutual adaptation", "organised anarchy". These approaches 
tend to agree that, contrary to the|assumptionS' of th^ R.D. 
and D» -model, changes in education are characterized by tHe 
following: ' _ " 

- the 'treatment, change, or innovation is incompletely 

specified 

. the ou.tcomes are uncertain \_/ — 

- the implemfenters may change relatively 'quickly 

^ - thS implementers are active change agents (or 

resisters of change) , 'not passive consumers | ^ 

- the relationship o)r the innovation objectives to 

.ov,ei?all organizational objectives clay be unclea^^ 

These assumptions lead to' an emphasis on the processes of 
implementation at the crucial ones in educational change. 
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These ideas seem to be common-sensical to people involved 
with introducing change into an organization,^ They would not 
need repeating except for the fact that many influeatial 
people including researche^f, policy-makers, and poiicy-im- 
plementers still believe that educational change is relatively 
easy once a decision is made to implement an idea and puff icient 
mon^y is \tcade available. The first major problem is to conr 
vince these people that it just isn't so. Change is difficult 
and some change is more difficult than others. We began (yr 
,/oject with this perspective and tri§d to anticipate the 
problems which had to be solved in order to give the project 
a reasonable chance to succeed. 



INITIATION OF THE PROJECT 
School System Support 

Many federal grants are a result of an ^'opportunistic 
search for funds". In its most extreme form, good sources . 
for money are searched out with little' or no regard for the^ 
program idea involved or the support for the program idea. 
Occasionally, programs initiated through such a process are 
successful ^.nd have long-run positive effects on the school 
system. However, in^ general, this is not a wise path to take. 

Ou^ Teacher Corps 4)roject began with a poncern that the 
needs o*f students with limited English-speaking ability were^ 
not being met adequately. Through many discussions^ the 
^Superintendent, School Board, and many staff persons 
supported efforts to improve -the' instruction for these 
students. A general conception of a bi-lingual/multi- 
pultural program suitable for Arlington's specific needs 
was developed and incorporated in a number of position 
statements and at *least one proposal. ' / 



We had a general concept of a program to meet a priority 
need. Thus, when the Teacher Corps announcement for a 
•grants competition was published, we were ready. We compared 
our' idea with the requirement of Teacher Corps and found the 
fit to be satisfactory. A Teacher Corps project wolild enable 
''us to conduct inservice education, develop a model . instructional 
program, and recruit- potential bi-lingual t'eachers.: The foeus 
on one sc'hool would concentrate resources .but would not meet 
the system's need fully. .A Teacher :a3rps project, then, would 
be an important part, .but only a part., of w^at the system 
needed to do. . ^ ^ ^ 



, The Super frit end .^ftt^-^irho had worked with the Teacher Corps 
program previously f^\^i#'strongly supportive. He participated 

^in thjS dfaflWng-df^the jxre-application concept paper although 
'tKe'^AaV^^^-^]^^^ to, another staff 

person .J^;^J^J^M raft of the concept paper w^s reviewed by some 
centra^p^terf f people but no school-based staff. Ideally, 
m^ny aore staff would have been involved in 'the process at 
thi$^ -:^age. But the short time deadline and lack of complete 
pre\d[bus preparation made wide involvement at this point 

..difficult.. 



iracteristics of Ou r Project 
' — 

Different projects have different characteristics that 
jghould influence the development and implementation of the » 
projects. Projects may differ on 4egree of explicitness, 
complexity, and nature and amount of change required of staff. 
Generally, a project that is very complex, is' not very explicit, 
and requires a large amount of change is more difficiSlt to 
implement successfully than one hat is simpler, more explicit, . 
and less distant from the ^suaf mM^'of otieration. One^s 
strategy of change, then, should be hea3ti;iy dependent on t^e 
characteristics of the proj^ect/. 

The field of bilingual education is rllativel;^;\andeveloped , 
compared with reading or computational skills.,"'^ Even within 
the field, most work has been done in Sp^hisl^^ w^th' single - 
nationality' groups , e*g'. , Puerto Ricans , ''Cubans or cfiicanos. 
In Arlington, the Spanish population^ comes from every Country 
in Latin AnJferic^ ^and two other large language groups, Kot%n 
. and Vietnamese, exist as part of a general student enrdllment 
that includes students from over Seventy language groups. 
For our student groupings, then, we assumed that only a small 
portion of the previously developed msiterials would be applicabl 
We would have to develop most of what we needed. Therefore, 
we could not be very ^plicit in specifying the change, we 
envisioned. We could cite the theory of bilingual education, ^ 
sonfe previou'fe work, and the objectives we wanted students to 
reach. 'But beyond a list of tentative strategies we could 
not specify the ^instructional changes we wanted to implement. ^\ 
A change strategy for this idea had "to be different than one . 
to'' implement SRA reading kits, 'for example. ' 

Introduction of bilingual education also involves vfery 
complex changes. First, the entire curriculum is involved. 
How to teach reading, ld?iguage arts, math, art, music, etc., " 
to non-English speaking students are all major issues. Second, 
the organization of hool, each classroom and each student 

day are issues. Again,, compare this with the introduction of 
SRA reading kits. In this case, only onjs subject is affected 
' and the change could eas-ily be compartmentalized so as not, to 
af fetet other parts, of the instructional program. 
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, The bilingual education i>roj act, as we envisiojied it, 
t * ' would involve changes in th^ behavior of all or nearly all 

' of the teachers in the school and relatively dramatic 

changes in the behavior of each teacher. One or more new < 
^ languages would be involved, as would new curricula, new 
1 j \ diagnostic measures , new bilingual staff, more non-English 

* speakLng parents . \ Teachers would have' to learn to use 
V staff who speak other languages'^ in their classes, to itlfuse 

' ' ' multi-cultural perspectives into their. Instruction, to learn 
more about other cultures and intercultural communication, 

Because-our project idea was not veYy explicit, was quite ^ 
complex, and involved a wide variety of changes in teacher 
' / behavior, we anticipated many problems* in implementation. 

Committed in general to-be user per spec tive,' we realized that 
■ < because of the characteristics of the project we had to 

* have even greater user participation *and commitfment in 
; . ^ * order to overcome the anticipate^ anxieties, tensions, con- 
flicts, and problems/ 

Proposal Development . * * 

Many decisions concerning^ the shafte pf th6 project are 
• ^^made during the development of the proposal,. If the imple- 

menters of a project fere not involved in the-development of 
the proposal serious problems are likely to result, Idtelly, 
the proposal writing process would involve all major actors 
who would partiaipate to a degree that they all contribute, 
understand the project 'objectives and design^- i^each a cpnsensus, 
and are committed to implementing the^proj^ect, 'There ^e 
many alternative ways of achieving these aims^. The chOT.ce 
of or\e depends on personal style of the major actors pa^t 
practice in the organization, time priorities of individualas. 
and other factors. \.A11 altfifrnatlves have one thing JLn'^commotv - 
planning must begin early Jmd all participants must conjn^it ' 
thertime. Both of these 'jUsJt^" are difficult Co achieve 
, . in a school syertem where cw^rtb-^day activities demand most 
— " ' of each person's attention. 

As we developed, th^^ proposal,' we welrfe aware or one 
s • iresearcher 's typology for .participation: 

\ - timing of partA^'ipation: at the planning st-^ge,- at 




the adoption st^e,^^nd/o3* at [the implementation stage 

scope of participation: ttxfe range of issues on which 
participation is allowel^^ ^--^ 
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. ^- degree of participation: as acceptors of others' 'ideas, 

as advisors, as co-deciders " - ^ 

- - density of participation: all staff^ representatives , 
pf varipus groups ' 

As described e'^rlier we did not approach potential, par-, 
ticipants with a blank slate. We had a general idea ^ 
biiingu^l /multicultural education and 'asked people to help 
develop it.'' We coulci have asked schools to develop their 
own idea for a potential Teacher Corps project and selected^ 
one to develop further'. We 'did not choose this path* So ^ 
the scope of participation was delimited somewhat. 

During the proposal development process, twenty persons 
participated. The central staff person selected, with the 
approval o5 the Superintendent,' a cooperating university, • ' 

and a nearby non-profit organization with expertise in ^ 
1>ilingual education to participate. ' The two key persons- 
from the university §nd three staff persons from the non- 
profit corporation participated extensively^ in the proposal 
development. The Superintendent and three of h±^ top staff, 
four teachers with specific expertise, the principals' of 
three possible participating schools, three Spanish speaking 
/^^""^ommunity representatives, and the director. of the teachers (. 

association also paif icipated ia the process. We did not V 5 

/ involve' the total staff of any one school. We did tiot feel ^ " 
that we had* the time to select a school' and work with it 
'in developing the proposal. While tKls course of action is 
understandable, we di^ create the problem of? generating 
inforraeS support in the project school that we. .had to face 
during the adoption and early implementation stages (dis- 
cussed later) . 



However, all persons who chose t:o participate had the 
opportunity to shgpe the contents of the proposal. Within 
the field of bilingual education all issues were^open one^. 
The proposal developed through a series of meetings. .The 
concept papet served as the ba^:^ for the Initial discussion. 
One staff person took the respo^ibility for writing a pro- 
pas^ draft with assistance on specific sections. ^ The first- 
draft was reviewed by the group and a second draft written. . 
That was circulated and reviewed and a final proposal was 
written based on the discussion and v?ritten foments.' ^ 
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The problem with the proposal as submitte?d ijafi that the 
understanding of the contents, and therefqte, . the 'degree of 
informed commitment to the proposal was 'uneven I The amount 
of time^ and energy devoted to the process vaaeJ^ed^rom fl^rsoja- 
to person. Per^haps the fault lay primarily \/£th the style' 
of 'fihe primary proposal writer., Perhaps'^the-reagonwas lack 
of confidence ""t^hat the proposal would be" fuo(^ed. -Perhapa " ^ 
other priorities captured the attentioir O^f^fS^pa^jflcdpants, 
Although we cannot say exactly why participation- ^as uneven^ 
we (fan say that the -results were some^misunderstandings* and^ 
some failure to anticipate potential problemsv 

Many of these misunderstandings and problemst involved 
school system university relations. Arlington ^rid t^^e 
university did not have a long-standing' working .relationship - 
prior to this project. The principal participants from both 
sides did not know each other well. Even though the rela- 
tionships were good at>d communication ea^f^many issues were ^ 
overlooked r***'A 'major reason^as that neither party knew much 
• about the other's organizatipn - i.ts/priorities', organiza- 
tional realities, standard operating -procedures, specific 
requirements, etc. Another possible reason was that it was 
easier to Qover j^oj^^ntial problems with generalities .and n 
to ignore some"* possible problems because of a desire Jto 
submit a fundable proposal. For^wlmever^xeas^ 
nagging, though not ca tas trophies , problems arose. Some 
examples are: * ' ^ 

- We did riot analyze the difficulty of, having an intern 
who was educated' in another country complete ret^ire-_ 
ments for Virginia certification and requiranente for 
an MAToin bilingual/multi-cultui;al education in two ' 
years. / ^ 

- The role of the on-site university coordinator -was 
ainbiguous. ^ • ' . ^ ' ■ ' p 

. - The degree of flexibility the university had to offer 'for 
a variety oJE inservice activi-tles- was ambiguous. ^ « 

- The effort to put oneself in the others' shoes and try 
to see the issues from that perspective was not made 
suff iciei^tiy. For instaitce, the school staff did not * 
understand the structure .of 4:he university arid the 
difficulties of developing, an^ ina^irvice ^ogram_with 

a practical, experiential base at the school site. j 

Proposal Content * _ ' 

- Besides^eing a document submitted to a funding source, ^ 
the proposal also establishes the ^initial direction of a project.. 
We considered the .proposal as an ijiiitial '^lan o/ action and tried 
to anticipate as many problems as 'possible. 



Universitty-School System Relationships; • A problem with many 
Teacher Corps projects, ak \>ell as otiier collaboration efforts j 
has been conflict betwBenJthe university and the school system, 
fiuch of this conflict is Inevitable wheji two. organization^ 
and staff with'dif f erent 4-nterests try to cooperate. But the 
dhance of a Cooperative Welationship developing is -increased 
if the authority and role relationship's >are d,ef ined clearly. 

\ J When the primary ^uYpos^e of TeSacher^ Cordis pfojog^ts was 

' the pre-service education of iiiterns, it made set\s6?^ fQr the / 
university tb^'be? the ddminant partner. Meeting the needs , 
^ "of the participating school program-, school ,5taff, ^and sehool ^ , 
^^"^ system were fine, but only as related side effects of good 

^ * ^ preparation for interns and the devel-opment. of teacher educa- 

ti^n programs at the university. However, with the shift 
• emphasiSv. from pre-service , to inservice ^education, the 
^school system should emerge as the. dominant partner. With 
.J 7 this emphasis, tlje .school is no longer a setting In which 

"transient interns become prepared to be good teachers ^ ' 
^[ elsewhere. Inst^d, the school is seeking, as ^a unit, to 

•improve its program. and staff capabilities for the f ore- ' 
seeable futurj*. The schcjol system, also, if it is wise, 
^ ^ / is seeking 'to/transfer the effects of the project to other 
schools and' Other' Staff . In this* situation the school and 
school system .have a greater stake in the outcome ^of the 
project and should be the domiriant partner in determining s 
'"^ \ %'he project act'ivities. In developing an inservice rather .> ; 

than a pre-service program, a university must seek more ,to 
serve the school' system .and sta^f that are involved "in the' 
program. More than pre*-service programs, 'the university 
must adapt *'its .methods to meet the unique needs ^f staff * in"** 
. r ^ different situations. For the university to develop effective 

^ J . inservice programs in the Teacher Corps model, this different ' 

'V' " orientation mu'st exist - " * ^ ' ' 

V 'In tenns of praQtical consequences, the project -director v 

should iDe a school system employee, not a university staff 
person a^d selected according to^^.schobl system procedure*. ' 
' The university sh^tfid be -Involved in the selection, but • " 

should not dictate the s.ef^ctidn ot have a veto power over 



^ . » the selection. As the' pro 



ect is implemented, the university 



V\ should 'participate in all / ecision^making bqidies, but its 
^ authority should vary. G^nisome issues,, for instance, those ' 

that involve the 'structure^ content, and staffing of ex-^** 
. periences, that will receive university credit, the university 
must have final authority. But on mostf issuesr its voice 
should be pnly one among many. Throughout, It is desirable^ 
if decisions can be reached by consensus. Thi^ discuss ionf^^' 
-is designed flo state a hierarchy of final authority; if*such 
is needed. 
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The di$cuspion is also meant to create' an image of the 
university 'as primarily a* servant to the^schodl B^stem in 
vJTeacher Corps single^ site^—lif^ervice programs. The-piK>ject 
staff from the university mus\: establish its credibility in 
the school by meeting school-bVsed needs' before^ it can 
effectively use "its resources'^o influ*ence tt>e_ direction of ^ 
the inservice-i)rogram. In order to serve well;^' it paust'go 
out of. itS/^way to understand how the school \and school system * 
operates and how it can. best work, within tlil s sy stem to^ 
'help it improve itself. — , 

Principal-Pro:|ect Director ^gtationship T In ^ Teacher Corps 
projeot, three groups-^ (university , schcJol staff, /project staff) 
and to a "degree a. fourth group (community) must interrelate - 
on a very small "turf" - one school. ^ Purthermpre/ traditionally 
one group, the school staff r'has' cGXTtrolled this /'turf". To 
establish a cooperative working relationship among these 
* groups is difficult under the best , of Circumstances. Prob- 
ably the most important relationship is that between the^ 
school principal and the' project director. The principal 
is the overall authority of activities within the school* x 
> The project is an activity in- the school; tljerefore, ul~ 
. timately' the. principal is responsible for the'^'s^ctivitiesv 
•-^f the project.' At the same time,, the project is established^ 
as a change .agent in the school and the\^project^director is 
the idajor change agent,. If the principal ^become§ a defender' 
of the status quo, and the project director becomes an 
aggressiv^, combative change^agenty disaster results* For 
a project to succfeed, the principal and the project director 
must*work hand-iti-hand*. Decisions should be by consensus.^ 
if possible. But, iust as the university must serve the 
school system, the^ project must take a servant ^stance toward 
the school. The project will come and go,-but^the school ^ 




ff will Yen^ain. 
t take more of ^tl" 



Thi^ means' that tlje project jdii:ector 
u«rv^ i^^^^ e responsibility to meet the {principal - ^ - 

fway", than the^ principal. 'The project musi start where: 
principal and 'the s^ff are. ^ , 

Originally, we proposed" that the principal pnd piso^jecf 
/director be one and the sani^.peir^on and 'an a^ssociate proj.etlPfc 
director be hirfed. In ou;ir .s5:£u;at^on, such an arrangement ^ 
would have worked, ^but th6l^;acher Corps disapproved tHe 

* idea. As an alternatrive we "proposed that £he principal par- 
ticipate in the selection of^ |he project director and in 
effect! ha-vce a vi^to power over the selection. This was pro- 
posed |to increilse tiie connnitmentf 'the principal had .to the 

/ ptojecjt and* *tt) assure as much as' possible that the principal 
and the project dijr^tor fcoulid vork together. j 

•^.^^ ^ \ \ \ ^ 

Project Staff-School Staflf Relationship : FOr the project; 
staffi, th€ implementation, e^f the project is f full-time job.' ^ 

• 3ut tine Project staff mu«t realize that the full-time job 
* oiE the sfchool st£ is to/ teach the students within the 

r ' ^ / V , , ' 

• ' \ • . A 

' • ^ ■■: 12:7. 



established instrirctional program. If the project staff 
expects the school staff to commit the same time, energy, 
and thought ta the f)roject as they do, problems will result. 
The project dust be paced to involve the^ school staff - • 
gradually and in ways that make sense to the school staff. 
The school staff must be involved deeply in the assessment . 
• of their needs and the design of activities to meet^ these 
needs. Especially in the earjy days of -the, project, the 
■project staff , should involve itself in some of the daily ^ 
school ac.tivities. - In this' way, staff persons can gain 
^credibility as effective teachers and also provide ser- 
vices in exchange for the extra work they will ask of the 
school staff. Like the project director, the project staff 
must know how-th€^ school operates and the people who make 
it operate,, before they have a basis to seek to change things. 

* Information, discussion, persuasion, service, incentives ^ 
and collegial relations are the basis on which the project 
staff can involve the school staff in project, activities . 
Project staff g^ttttudes of superiority or bearers of TRUTH - 
are 'easily perceived by the school Staff and damaging to 
"the project, > ^ 

Inservice Activ-lties ; Gone are the days (if they -ever' 
existed) that; a university could be*content in oH^ering 
an inservice prog;ram that consisted only of regular credit 
courses 'held at tl^ university.' ' To be effective 'in p^'o- 
moting improvement^in staff skills ,and the instructional 
program in one school site, our proposal affirmed t;he belief 
that the university must base its inservice aj:tiVities at 
th,e school. By being located at the school, the inservice 
progiam is more likely to have the following necessary 
^ characteristics: ■ ^ ; ^ 

I . Practicality . - " 

Teachers.. %e jpond better tdl actiyitie^-thAt? can 'be * 
easily tf ankldp^^ ihto'^rfe^hlSr^^'Bi^^ 
general str jciture-isi necessary to " prevent acti-vities 
from b^ing trivial or goal-less, bot the cor.e of in- 
service actiivities should con^ifet of down-to-earth lessons 

• Experience-based * ^ * , 

, Teachers should' participate (creat^ nmterials, analyze 
tests, /etc.) pnd draw on real-lifie school expjerlences. 
Using phe school as a source of "activities is a good • 
way to make inservice practical.' 



Flexible Time and Structure' 
If inservice is conducted at the school, a variety of -< , 
times *and structures are possible in addition to the " 
once or twice weekly after school course. The following 
are examples.: demonstration lessons In actual classes, 
small groups of teachers working on a specific ta^k 
(e<.g., (developing a diagnostic tesf for "English proficiency) 
, inform^l^ discussions *over lunch, formal dispussions in 
meetings, observation in-different classrooms experiences 
in and With the community, short-^term, non-credit workshops. 

' Local Staff Leadership / 
Skilled local staff often make the best instructors 
because' they know, the realities, are colleagues with the 
school ^aff , and have credibiritjr. 



Blurred Roles 

By operating on the- turf of the school staff, the teachet 
student roles. are likely to be blurred. The school staff 
would have more opportunity to 'teach the instructors of 
the inservice program. ^All staff would be on better ^ 
ground to act as' colleagues or.^peers. School staff 
\ are mor.e likely to be.used as leaders of inservice^ Iv^ 
activities. Community members are more likely to par- 
ticipate in both learnegg^and leadership roles. 
« 

School gtaff Involvement in Decision-Making 
The- school staff for whom inservice activltieis are 
; ^planned should be involved in the planning of those 
. ;i 'actisfities if the activities are to have a chance for 

success. This involvement should^ b^ pervasive! School 
^'sta^f should be co-^ec;i^«a^/'M^^^y ^^^8^ planning. 
In the proposal, tha ^^^^^^^^^^^^^"^ involved 

^^"'^^^^^ planfibased on 



^4Il■.t,he. needs assessmert' 
the ,nee^ assessment. - 





the various components (school staff, projj^j^ s 
university, ^tc.) to either be In* conf lict^ttH^ 
or be isola^ted* f jrom one another. Either .behavior 
consequene.4lg\-f of the project*, ks stated previous 
conflict-4%^iri^vitable; but* a project can do muc** 
V c&^l6^tiv€i' relation^ftij^s. -v 

Representatives of, epch component* should be op the 
^ policy-toaking^'body for the project 



bien fo;: 
J interns, 
'aijpthfer 
ad 



some I 
encourage 
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' .yAll new staff shqul<| be oriedt^d to listen, ob serve, ^ and 
./'/understand the exisj:ing operation bef.ore they see|c to 
change it- If^ a person (project staff, intern, etc.) 
comes' on too' -strongly too eatly, unnecessary conflict 
is lik€^7,to resuflt. In ' some past projects, interns 
hav'e^\quiclcly alienated t'he staff for this* lafeason. 

School staff should understand thart interns, community 
workers, and project staff are nor their property, ar^ 
not in the school solely ^.fp carry some^ of the existing 
Ipad: and 'that interns are something more than student 
teac^i^s* 

On the other hand, project staff, interns, and community, 
workers should be sensitive to serving some of the day- 
to-day needs of the school staff .-^ As part of their work, 
they can tutor students, meet with parents, help in ' * 
assembling programs, gather needed instructional 
resources, etc . " 

Interns, school staff, connnunity workers, and project 
staff can participates as-^peers in many activities. For ^ 
' instance, interns and school staff should be involved 
in many of the same .insecvice activities,^. In some* 
activities members of '.two^'or-more of the above mentioned 
groups could share the leadership; ^ " . ^ 

Pre-planning and Continuous Planning ; '^he project should 
have sufficient ticae before -it begins to iaire' and': orient t 
staff, establish a working group", -^nd deve^op^' the -initial 
plans • for '^he project. Input pr6j>osal , 'Ve suggested |;hat 
the project develop^a detailed initial plan of action to 
accopiplish two purposes. First, a*detailed plan would es-. 
tablish agreement -on the initial direction of the project. 
Such a plan would contain specif^it objectives, tasks to 
accomplish the objectives, responsibilities, and aT time line. 
Second, qnd perhap^s more important, -the. process of developing 
a plaji would enable the project staff ti talk stfeout 'thie issues 
listen to the opiitlons of others, and develop a working i^e- 
lationship. The iYrtensive interaction could reveal sub- 
stantive differ*ences of opinion on tfie issues, contrasting 
approaches to problems and tasks, role relationships, and . 
differences in personali^., -It is impprtant that these 
aspects be confrojited 'early and, if all goes well, a co- 
hesive/ working unit emerge. 

Tne-plian of action, thend will serve as the first map 
f'ox' t^^^pijoject. But\t wouid be, foolhardy to think that 
any plan" 1'^ cosjplete. ^The plan of action can serve as ^th^ 
foirmative' evaluatioti 'design for »the project. Regularly iji ^, 
establis hed for ms ^^jAat incifide at/ jleast ^representatives of 
all groj^s, riie^^tual accomplishment^-^ffhoHlA , be compared 

J0 




with the plan* and theJ^Ls^ revised according to Xhe more^ 
cur tent view of reality, kll persons at the ^school must 
|eel that , their concerns>re [important, their participatiofi 
in the continuous oit^llne planning is valuable, and the pro- 
ject is responsive to new facts or realiz^i&ri's , The belief 
in mutual , adaptation (the project changes^the school, the 
school changes the project.) over-time is vital^' 

Adoption of the Projeefe . - r - 

, / • ^ ^ ^ 

As' the shapeof the project proposal was becoming clearer 
the superintendent and h^s staff, began the process of per- 
suading a- school to implement the project, ff funded: ' 'Early ^ 
in the process, two schools were identified as' likely, one's. 
*Our belief 'was that the large major ity *of school staff 'must 
support the project for it to have a chance of success* 
Imposition of complex projec'ts^f rom the top down is doomed 
to failure if there is weak user support. Too many w^fs of 
not implemeAting a^project are available to unwilling ^partners. 

' The first step was to gain the support of the pr^incipals. 
The principal's are fhe gate keepers af change^. A pro^^ect 
may not succeed if a principal supports ^t but the ^project 
a-lmost surely cannot succeed if the principal opposes it. 
Discussions with the principals resiflted in sufficient 
support to go further. ^ ; ' 

-Ghoosing on^ prospective school^ the chief proposal 
writer participated in -a '^eries. of meeting with the entire 
school staff* Copies of the draft proposal were' left with 
the principal. Aftier considering the* proposal and d is-- 
cussing the ^issues, -the staf^ eventually voted ndt to par- 
ticipate in the project because of other priorities. ^ • 

At the second,*schopl, the same series of meetings were 
heia widh twol changes. Jirst, the principal asked o^staff • 
person m prepare a witten summary of the^oposa;L an^w 
discuss it with the\st^ff. The good .result, ^;Ln this cas\^ 
was that at least one school staff person understood the 
project and- became an htteT»al advocate for /it. When- enough 



.discussion ha6 tak^n place the principal asked each staff 
person to fXll^ out a written preference. • The choices ranged 
from opposition to the project, through periodic participa- 
tion* in proj^ect activities, to willingness to accept leader- 
ship responsibility in thej pr^jeWt. Only one staff persoa 
opposed the' project. 1*1 
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As mentionefl earlier, it would have been better 
although more difficult if the school staff were more 
invblvecf in the development of the proposal* As it was, 
it basically had two options - accept the proposal as is 
or reject it. While the support the piroject gained was 
sufficient to go ahead, the undetstanding pf the project 
was less than desirable* Just as participation in the 
development of an "Initial plan of action clarifies the 
important aspects o*f the^project fgr the project staff, 
participation in the proposial development could clarify 
'the proiect fof the- school staff* Because their par- 
ticipation .ij/the early st^ge-was limlted%.the task of 
generating mnderstfanding and specif i<^su|)port was left 
to the implementation stage of the^-project • 
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ORGANIZATIONAL C\Mt 
LONG. BRANCH SC!100L 

ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 



Primary 
Cluster 

1 Clister Leader 
7 Teachers (t-3)- - *" 
1 Kdg. Teacher 
1 Kdg. Aide ^ / ' 




Cluster Leaders (2) 
/ 

Reading Teacher 
Media Specialist 
Staff Development Chairperson 
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*, Media ^Specialist t 
Title I' 
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^ P.E. Teachers^ 
M^sic Teachers * 
(2) 
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Other non- 
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Instructional 
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PRESERVICE/INSERVICE EDUCATION 
OUTLINE 



T^ 



Teacher Coirps Tr\^ining • Cqpit)lex Framework 



I Hypothetical School Characteristics 138 



- organization staff ^ 

demographic description , . J . 

staff, development organization and ac^tivities 
-'.ad hoc committee strvictuiie . ^ ... 

- initial needs assessment to ^seeR federal assistance 

II' Hypothetical Decision t^^ Consider a Teacher Corps Project^. 142 



A. Step I: Initial Needs Assessment . ..• 
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• School Needs ^ . * *.* , 

- Perceived Institution^" of Higher* Educati9n Needs^ 

- Teacher Corp^V Project Needs • ' \ - / , 
Special Considerations . / . . " _ / ; 

Bi Step II: ^^ainstorming Questions/for Proposal Plannj.rfg 147 
C. Step ill: Total;; Staff Infor^ial/P^anning Commitmei^t^* ;\154. 



D. Step IV-: '^Planning Committee «■ 



• • • 
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Step V; In-jcfDmrnittee Plari^ing'-Pyocess . . . L .| . 156' 



F* Step VI: Initial Proposal p^rtpi'M^ / . 160 



III Hypothetical Proposed Structures^^n^^Activi-bies . . . 164, 



I^ Sc/hool/Commilnit^ Steerilng. Copmiittjgie.'f.- ■. , * * j* ,^ , . , 'iv^l ^' 



V. Hypotheticail Use of Released Time-.:!rf(Jm^ s^^ for 'Cof^ ' ' * 

Planning, i ^ * 172 



TEACHER CORPS TRAINING COMPLEX FRAMEWORK 



Needs Analysis* addresses ^Hid^ shows need for: 
' \ 

central si*e. o'f localized delivery system * 

more responsive system of a variety pf 'training services 

coordination of diverse resources 



J 



Instructional Program is, designed ^ developing'^ 

incentive for professional growth ^ 
' • - ' active training participation hj teachers 

Institutional Adoption is directed toward a formal commitment 
to- maintaining : ^ ' ' ^ 



.new conf igura4;ion ol^'program development resources 
"""^ - systematic interaction t>etweeh training 'complex 
and local institutions 

Diagnostic and Prescriptive Tea-ching is performed through:' 

- teacher ^develop*ed diagnostic or per script ive umaterials 
' * A materials and procedures that can be applied within ' 
' ^ the classroom . . . * 

Cpllabo'r*ative Decision-Making revolves around: . 



^teacher participation '/ ^ ' ' 

nature of delivery services 
^- . nature of training programs^ 

administration of training, programs 
' - directions towards, prof essional ^development"* ^ 

, ^ • : * ! ' ^ ^ 

/Management and EvaluatiJon Plans focus upon i and support: 

specified responsibilities of eaoh' instittution to 

' opera ti|)n of training, complex I 
delineated staff in^"^ lines and responsibilities 
- ^ effectiveness of delivery systrems ^as well as' 
specif ip trainii^gj program' 
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MODEL ELEMENTARY. SCHOOL 



Hypothetical, School . Characteristics 

^'Mod el Elementary School;. a consolidated, open concept 



team-teaching, muiti-ag^ed. Title " I sdicfol wi th a d i v e r se — - — 
school •populdtiqn af 500 students is planning for its 
fifth 7ear of operation. The school has a total staff 
of 48 including *18 classroom teachers and 13 inidividuals 
who work' as part-time aides or special teachers. Re- 
maining staff members perform administrative, office, 
health, ' library, cafeteria, guidance or building supply * 
and maintenance services, some oif^ part-time basis. ( 
Approximately 12 student teachers receive their field 
teaching experience at "Modei" each year and approximately 
45 volunteers average arourfd 5 hours per ^ week of services 
for the school for^a total of 7,000 hours per year.- Most 
staff members are tenured, near the top of the pay scale, 
and the majority have been at the school sipce it opened 
three and a half years ago. 

"Model" Elementary School; part of a school system involv- 
ing 25 other elementary schools,- is lot'ated in a suburban \. 
metropolitan area wblch is -rapidly changing to an urban 
community. Approximately 15% of the stucfents are new 
each year to the' school' and many of these have English as 
their second -ibnguage.. Twenty^per cent of the "students are * 
considered T^tlsk. I children and^'40 to 50% of the students 
test at below grade level on standardized te^ts.^^ At the * 
other extreme are many students wl^o perform near or a|t>th^ 
top of achievement sc'ales, 



Students come from a wile variety 



of cultural, ethnic 



.the 



econom^.c, and educational backgrounds atidji^ver 31 dialects 
are represented in' the stucient body. Whi^ many of the 
students, coi»e *fj?pm families who have liv^^flj in the same 
.neighborhood or own-homes _fpr several gefierat ions, others 
have lived ii\ the area or countryHfcrr-oiily several months, 
or] years. Most live within a' mile and a half of ainew -, 
subway' station under construction and 25% live in apartments,. 
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St^ff Development : Goals ^ i * • . 

Staff development needs and curriculum or program planning 
revolve ground: ■ ' ^ 



School Board 'Goals ^ ' • > 

7>"; * improving itudents reading ffkill^s « 

-improving- .students ' math skilj,s , ^ ^ ^ 
-improving human relations ^skills of students and staff 
^ * -irnproving students' thiViking skills ^ ^ n 

-impr9ving students' understanding of themselves and 
i ' , . their world through humanities »program 



State or Federal* mandates . 



~ a county required Annual Shhool Plan adopted each 
y ' yearly the total school staff. 

^ . * ^teachex; ^determined individual, pod, or cluster needs; ^ 

' i-- - * parehtai-anH community cenderns/ . ^ 

' . ^ . ..r ' . ^ /li \. . ' 

"^Budget cuts have TedCiced funded-staff- development and most of 
the inservice- act^i^ities at th*e,<sdhool -are on a volunteer no-^" 7 ; 
pdy ^asis or_are fheldi v^ithin the time fxame of a regular scl^ool 
^ 'dajT. A limited scholarslTfp .fund exists "f o*r teachers to take 

needfed coursework^^or certification or^ special prof essional - 
needs. Mqst ^ -^ji^, Staff m^embers prefer to take care of theii; 
^\ sta.ff develoi^^j^'^-needs .oir^he' school rather "th^an, on the^county 

'L'level, althou'^h Jt^'ri^bprs serve '^on county st^lft de^^elopment * i 
\ J , ^committees and s^^l^J^^^fe-J link'with county^ organizational 
trends, heeds, andjr.esovirces; " » * 
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Staff. Development ; Process and Structure 

Staff Development ^t Model. Elementary is a continuous process 
and is seen as anything ''^eachers or staff members can do or 
learn to ificrease their ^o^essional capabilities and. com- 
petencies in and out of ^he classroom. The basic sfaff deve- 
lopment philosophy •is centered around the initials, J' SPA", 

* 

K 

State where we want to go * ' 

Plot -a procedure for getting there and, 
w 'Assess results jOf efforts. 

1. 



The planning, decision-making, and implementa'tion -of school- 
based ^Lnservice or curriculum materials deveLompent for clas 
room vise may originate or occur within a network' of any of t 
, followirvg school ad hoc 'or special ^^mall and latge groupsr 



MonthJ^y. 'total/ staff ' development meetings ' 
Vertical Commit tees ^ Cui^ricuium 

- humanities 

* - social sciences 

- math . ' 
reading/language arf's^ ' 

physical education^' ' " • ^' 

'human relations ' , ' 

Schcfol Building Committee 
'Sta^f Development School Committee 
' JFfeam. Ke e t ing s * . * . 

Pod Meetings ' 
Cluster meetings 

Curriculum conta^it teacher sponsored activities 
PTA committees , . ' 

Other ' . - * 
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Staff *'DevelopTuent : School Need^ Assessment ^ 



The school staff has just completed a self- evaluation and 
is pleased with many of the results, especially with an 
increase in overall studenjt math achievement after an intensive 

*math continuum school project. , However, self-constructive 
criticism as well as changing stud^t, professional, and 
community needs indicates, f urtheir sraf^f developmenrt-and curri- 

•culum planning 'fs needied for the total* st^f to increase pro- 
fessipnai and school capabilities, competenbi^ anS concepts 

. as well as to "update*' the •carrent school ki\owIMge bank. 



abot 



LinJ 



Somd staff * members are concerned with Learning more 
about the teaching of writing skills. S.A.T.^s are fallj 
and rumor has it the schoxjl board is considering yet anot 
goal. Others are interested /in learning, more 'about- "f^l^ning 
for the Future", a onci a week' half day total school ^^ogram 
at Fort Future Elementary, a ne^igfiboring school with^a' similar 
diverse school populatiion. Some teacher^ see goal overlap ^as 
a major ^school problem and communicat'iQh has been cited 'over 
and ^ver again as an area for' imprbveiftent, both within' the 
.school and with the home and commdni^y^;- Kany say they are 
weary of teaching in an atmospjiere^^^^rjisis and are concerned^ 
with developing ways ^staff -meraber^^^^^itlgarn to anticipate. 



c^lassroora.. needs an4 educk 'tioriB.X-'^Vf^^/b^ long range basis 
as well as on, short terin nej^-^^^^J^^^'^^ staff 



ize that budget 

a student 
calPy reducing 



m^bers are a^ssessing,€ 
cuts 'have redjaced suppl^i! 

written school wide newsp^ _ ^ _ 

the nuipber of funded classrjdpm' ;4i4^s and at;1i^ para-prof es.sio.nais* 
The student^ teacher, program" i,as ft currently exists is phasing 
down and an announcement: ,6i' "county system teauctibp-in-f orce 
notices is pending .v i \ - 
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Hypotfietical Initial Decision (Staff) to consider planning 
and proposing a Teacher Corps School-Based "Tgacher^Triining 
Complex Project 



HP . 

At a School Staff Development Committee meeting, a member 
si^ggests that perhaps '*Model" woul& qualify for and benefit 
from a Teacher Corps pre-service/inservice Teacher Corps 
Training Complex Project. School needs, IHE studejit teacher 
and intern program needs, and Teacher Corps needs seem to 
match. A t;!7o-member team is, formed to make a preliminary 
needs' asses^sment and to report results at the next school 
Staff Development Committee meeting. 
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STEP I 



INITIAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



School Inservice Needs 



- To improve home-school cpnanunications 

- To vimprQve in-school communications 

- To imiJrove professional capabilities, manag^ement and I 
d'eci^ion-makirig skills within the "adhocratic" school\ 
organization ' v 

- To ' learn more about planning fbt and' anticipating futtire 
needs both for students and for the profession 

- To improve teaching of writing skills 

- To Ijnprov^ personal ^and prof essic^nal staff memlD^s writing 
skills . ' ' • . , I' 

- To learn ways to coordinate oyerlap.ping activitieis tO\neet 
mandated as well as self -genera ted goals 

- To improve the student Aeaching program and school capa- 
bilities as a field eMerience' center. 




• , Perceiyecf ' 

Institution of Higher Leacning ^' 
Px^jsseryltfe Needs ' .i 



Pra\:tical experience in, professional communication and * 
decision-making' skills 

Pract^ical experience in dlagnostlfC-prescriptive training 

Practical experience in curriculum materials development 

\ ■' ■ ' ; . ■ 

Pfacti^cal e^^perience in -teaching methodologies 'and cl-ass- 
room^ijlanagement techniques » ' ^ • 

Qppdrt^iinities^far learning professional communication,^ 
organisational and collaborative^ skills 

^'Op/oytWiti^s for working," with communities and homes ^ 

Oppo'rtuixitielv to develpp gro^f essiOjial knowledge and... ; 
^skills at a- single scfiool sltje^ within context of a 
single j^cltOGj/^ and, system's needs / j ^ 



A project which demonstrates and evaluates ^ teacher 
*Ipower" mpdel . ,» . involvement ^ofi'teAchers ia-decision-' 
makljig, increased professional benefi^^ 'stattrs,, and 
contributions \ ^ 

A^proj-ect based pn school and copimfinity nrads assessm^t 
Tot^l staff involvement in ins txruc Cigna 1 



■A ■ 

program 



> 



• A project which offers collaborative and defcis ion-making 
oppbrtuni^es £or^ all participants \ 

A projSpt which provides specific structure or pi^n' 
for management 'ftnd\ evaluation 'processes 

A, project which camhelp to develop diagnostic-pres- 
crff^ve .procedures for both interns arid school staff 
members ^ , * 



'A* project which** involves representatives of homeland 
community in plans and implementatibn of ^project goals' 

A project 'which aims f or'*-*incotporation** of. goals and 
implementations aft^r, funding is withdrawal - ' 




Critical Sd^cial Needs Ass essment 

■. • - '11 - ' 
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As a result of the recent 1976 Educational' , ' . 
Amendments Act, extending the Hi&her Eda9ation ^ ' 
Act of 1965, proposed Tedcher 'Cor-ps Project , ' * • 
•should address the ^following special concerns, 
needs and goals. ' " ' <^ 

■ " 1 •„ * 

' To place as m\xch ^phasis on I^retraining" ,or^,. 
continuing the professional education 'of exist-*^ 
ing teachers' arid staff as o*n the training of 
new memberjs entering the profession. - 

- to establish processes, procedures and strategies 

for active par tidipation and involvement of all • 

compt)nents of a schgol Teacher Corps 'project . . . 

IHEi LEA, SEA, TC officials and to 'involve all . 

, participants in***powe"r" Sharing opportunities. 
» - \ • 

- To deVelop specific guidelines for proje<?t manage- 
ment •and to isolate specific management functions, 
principles and strategies necessary to assimilate 

_A_t5y^ year, temporary project, into a school activ- 
ity^withou.t conflict.* ^ ^ ^ -^^ 

- Xo increase .project efficien% and ef f ectiveness r^^/ 



in comfniinication, reporting^procedures and 
evaluations. * - 



- To develop ways of 
lap in ^oals,» ddmini 
service functions. 



avoiding prcje^'-^^nool lo^ 
istrative^ classroom and^^thet"' 

K ^' : \ 



ft 



- To prpvide incentive in form o?^ increased professional 

^compensation anq gtatus for pa^rtitfdpation in continuing 
« inservice education. ^ ^ ^ 
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- To develop ways of avoicling prorjwt depay...that is 
'a, tendency for schools to change projects, rather 
than projects and federal ^assistance to change, schools . 
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5TEP II 
ACTION AND BRAINSTORMING , \ 



After repott of, the preliminary needs assessments, 
at the next meeting of thevtotal staff development , 
school group', the staff infifermally agrees to explore 
the' possibility of applying §ov Teacher Corps Pro- 
ject* The Media Specialist and jstaff members^ 
volunteer: > ' , - 

- to conduct a brainstorming .session 'after 
school for interested staff members 

^ - to compile a list of pos'sible questions 
to consider if orl^ when a^eacher Corps 
Project pjroposal planning and steer Ij^g 
group is formed, and. 



- 5 

> ' - to place copies of listed questions in 
each staff members* school mail box as 
/ ■. a me^s of reporting 

- to provide a tear-off sheet ^to help. staff 
members comment or raise additional ques-- 
tions. ^ ■ 

Six staff members participate in "a one and a half' 
hour meeting. 

" / ■ 
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Hypothetical Questions for. Proposal Planning' 

What is the present frameVork of our in-school fnservice 
system? . * ' ' * * * 

a 

What are th^ parts of our present single" school inservic'e 
delivery 'system'J '* ' ^ * . 

What is" the lev^l of participation by total staff members ^ 
in^^th^-^urren,t system? » ' . ^ » ' ' / x 

What are the present relationships bet\^een thenar ts 
of * qur sing^^ school system as related. to inservice 
training? " \ ^ , 

What are the present relationships^ between the parts 
of , our ^ngle school inservice system as r^elated to 
county, state or federal infiervice Activities'? 

What do we see as school insarvice needs or desi^'ble - 
staff development ideas .^or implementation wtiich ,are 
presently prohibited,/^^.vfime or' moTney? ' , . ; 

VJhat kinds of changes Jian w6 expect if a Teacher Corps . ' 
Project is introduced into our schoo^ for two .years? 

How will we have to change the ways we ppei>ate? 

Where w6uld the Teacher Corps Center and^lfxce - ^ . 

•located? . , >^*^ \ - 

Can oiir school facility accommodate*, with eas0 Anywhere \ 
from 10 to 20 additional staff members? ' , ..' 

What supplies, additional equipment,^ support ^ services 
would a Teacher 'Corps project staff need? 

* . / » ' v** * 

Would a^^Teacher Corpfe Proj-eCt provide ^additibnal job ' 

opportunities for members of oui; local professional • 

association? ' * , i 



In ^terms of dollars, how-hnjich can we expeot to receive ^ 
in school aid? How much will we have to spend^n order 
to cd-rry out proposal procedures? * « 



How can*Ve learn more about 'Teacher^orps criteria, 
prt>ject procedures, requirements, and l^gislatioti? 

What Is a-Teacher ^fps Training Complex? 



4^ ' 



What arrangements wQuld we have to- make with bur pro-* 
f essional organization? central -administration? school 
board? state educattpn board? t - ' , 

How would ve cho^ose *an IHE? interns?. What would be 
the role, of the university in ^planning the school- ^ 
.based inservice* activities? , 



< 
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What is the usual cpnf iguration_ of a Teacher Corps . _ . 
pro-ject staff? ^ ' ' \ 

In general, what are the usual functions ^jof a\ Project 
Director, Program Developii>ent » Specialist , CominiKilty 
, Coordinator, University Coordinator, Intern Team ' 
Leader, Project secretary^ 

^ What incentives ;would a ptoject need to \)ffBr sta'ff . ' 
membei:s to meet the goal of total staff^ p^^^rticlpation? 

""•^Jfliat incentive "would a project- aeed to off^r community, 
^ system and other orgaiiizations to participate in 'pro- 
ject planning'^'and finseirvicie lactivities? 

r 

^ What inc^tive would the Teacher Coi;'ps haVe^pr accept- 
ing our prbgosa'l arid choosing our school a demon- 
s'tration pro^j^ct^site?' 

What special and'/ or representative talents, " resource^ 
^ needs, demonstration procedures, and expertise can j 

we offer as a school to enable us to se^ve as a p^- 
^service teacher training center or complex? 
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, • . . ^ Hov Coul4 aJT'eKpKer Corps .JP;^oject»hel^-ouy SchoQl to : 



; * !i5..'T--iJ^?'j?,^se oAr efficiency in , meeting o>^r5t'"|^pi;^g. goaljs 

•^""'^ f*^/' . " ' ' -k" • '\of ».v-ari'6us school, . ;^coun ty , '^-tatfe, ano^-^ £^qeraf^\^ro- 

t/.v^" L'"\*^/^e4uC'e goal and energy; ove5f"l^^^ 



3ro- 

'V 



* " ^/c^^ "^"'[^^^^^ ' our "e^ic ten^:5^vin, |>'J^j\n;tng\ and *implemejlj;ini 
*• ' ' /^^t^*^^^ sta;^^A:^Veli&B^^^^ special ^prd-.-. ^ 



/ v-'Wv*";-"] - '^^'s-'^ '^ .i^P^o^J^^ fotV: volunteers", and 

^ ' ' ■ ' .C^^'/ iniprqttj^: -our- ^use t)£, -volunteers? \. \ ^ ' — 




\ 



- imporbve pa jent- teacher \"t:'^'am" approaches^ to student 
learning? • ' ^ , " * - • , ^ v 



- improve our ef f.orts> .to meet special ^nd emerging 
. needs of- ESOL and maipstreamed students?. * 



In what areas caji we combine forces and resources an 
\' s.wap or 'juggle goals? ^ 

• / * . 

How can proposed prci^ect' activities become^ non~threatening, 
substitutes 'for ^stabl*ished.j/activities? 
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What, specific help do students need In learning and^ 
development oV'writing s'kills? siibject selection, 
choosing an audience, content, supporting examples 
for gefieralizaytions, forming Toxical sequences, in-^ 
"Nireasiijig writing vocabulary-, editing, reM^iting skill 
outlining or planning .a design for writing, choo'sing 
words , ^dBtails and ^sent'ence' patterns, mechar\ics, pnoof 
reading and clarifying skills? ' ^ 

What specific help do teachers need in.developt^ng\ 
students writing skills? ^closin^ the %ap' between 
subjective-offeniective evaluation . • .onerto-oije ^con- 
ferencing Hechiaiques. . .providing publishing oppror- 
tunities for student writing ...helping students 
select or discover .subjects,.^, .eixposi-wg stucfents to 
both process and produc^'t methods of teaching writing, 
closing the gap b'etween ccJnformity, craft, and 
creativity ... teaching' wi^i ting throughout all content 
areas. 

* * ^ ^ ' * > 

In whet specific waya do staff members feel a need. •» 
to upd^t5fe,.or improve their professional writing 
tecTinlques and skills? ' ' * • - 

What ^does "planning for the^ future" mean? 

Could a planning for the future child choice pr^ogram 
with total^^student participation be introduced,. or 
incorporated intc5 K^ur school week without sacrificing 
our effectiveness in other programs? 

Would a futur>e oriefited inservice project activity 
have ^ Qffecjt on students and how they view .their 
world-? - ' / . ' \ 

Would a future oriented ins^ervice ^project activity \ 
or*- program affect how teachers view their world? 



'How mueh tjj&^^do interns usually spend at the schopl 
site pei^ day? « How much time at the university? 

In what ways can student teacher, intern and teacher 
Vcoursewoxk and materials development aictivities be 
ncoordinatlpd?* Wh/cH subjects or topics woul^ appeal 
to all? izhich wQuld meet special needs of -interns? 



What advance or special training wou^d staff mcfiibers 
ueed to have in o^der*to assist interrjs in their* ^ 
preservicel experience?* ' ' . ^} 



What kinds \of inseryice activities an^ IHE course- 
work are fjopular with our staff members? /Wpuld we" 
. want to consider, a variety -of 'approaches, o'ptipns, 
(iilcludin§ dlT^andbys as well as "creative" york- 
sHops or ineervice stratfegl^es? ' 

^iWhen would most inservice/preservJLce activiti 
..place? before, /during, - aft^r s£ho61 . . . summer)'d~f 
special county^ inservice days? 

How pan we solve the problems created wh^ teachers, 
leave their teaching stations in care of untrained . 
\ substitutes for relejased school activities? How Mn 
we train substitute^.? . How can we relieve teacher 




concern 



What specific actiyities , classroom tasks or resv 
pons ibi lit ids*" and feup,port services ^could a project 
i staff, infernsi ot aides perform to help 'cluster , 
pod, or special teachers in the' classrooms. , 



; i 
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1 ; • ■ . ' ■■ / .. ^ 

/How could a propo.^al p-lanning group, for a Te'^cher Corps 
Training Complex Project inyolve students, Universities, 
^parent&v^ community representatives, professional organ!- 
Czation officials, total staff members without, requiring ^ 
a^ajdr '^ime or energy commitment arvd involvement? 

V 

How can^we create a base .and language for informed decision- 
maktAg throughout the various groups and organizations 
aff^ected by a potential project? How can we reach in- 
dividuals.-? ^ ' ' ' • 

How can we find out if those presently involved w;Lth 

school based, staff development activities wou0.d be . 

willing' t<^ cooperate with a Teacher Corps staff and to 
channel activities thorough that office? 

How wotild'we pl^n and conduct orientation a-ctivities 
'^'to help both the old, 'the new and the combined systems 
be understcipd by^all par tiGipant§? 

What can fhe school staff do to plan and "hold initial 

and'. continuin^^ hospitality activities, and social get- * 

togethers throughout the life of the projeot? , 

"^What" specific activities .or services could a project r 
staff" conduct to* improve our overall school program, 
sens^e -of .unity through diversity,^ and organizational^ 
effectiveness? ,^ • . ^ , 

How* would evaluation take place? for thfe community, the 
-students, the interns, the experienced teachers ^^d 
staff members,' the. university^/ the instructional program 
devifelopinent actiVitl'es, the cpunty... ' . 

What proje(^t activities %nd progfams 'caft be planned that ^ 
we would -J i^e. to see continues and incorporated into the 
schbol program after the project ends? 

. . • ^ ' / ^ , * 

' , , t • * 

Assuming the ^taff agrelSs "to explofie Teacher Corps Project • 

' possdbilj^ties, how do we^ form\and, select an in-schbol^ 

proposaJr^planning group? 

% ^ * . 

jg6w 'will a- required Sctiool-Coiranunity Steering Committee 
• proposal" group be gelecte^'and formed? 

. ■ • ■ - ■ ' - .\ . . , 1 . 
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STEP III 



Hypotrheti,cal ToXal Staff Informal Planning' Coinmltment 



The media specialist distributes copies of fha questions 
posed during the brainstorming session to all /staff 
members* The chairperson of the total staff development 
group or the. principal places the subject of whether ot 
not to pursue the project proposal process* oxi the* agenda 
' for the next total staff development meeting. ,^ The pre- - 
- announced agenda also contains a yoliinfte^ .opportunity 
for five staff members to woirlc*on a' prp-propopal^,corainittee 
on a pre-arranged released time basis** ^f**^ 5 released-*^ 
da^s pdfr meitfber are offered t.o use aaiy,' wary "the potential' 
committee sees fit.-- , . ^ 



•J 
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STEP IV ■ 

Hypothetical Planning Commit tee 'Formation and Gonf Iguration 

The full staff agrees to^^plore project possibilities 
• ' and .raises* additional questions, "concerns, reservations. 
^ Ttie Staff Development Chairperson appoints a committee^ '^^ -'.^ 

representing the interests of: 

/ • ' ... 

- special suppqrt teachers ^ 

' • <^ 

- Cluster I teachers and staff 

, - Cluster II teachers and staff * / /* 

' ' - Language Arts Vertical Committee * - , 

- Human Relations Committee and -Adminfstration 

•*A.time is set for the first meeting. The newly .formed 
committee is asked to 'select a leader, determine plan of 
action, arid to give a skeleton report of prop^a^ed activities 
and planning schedule at the neict total staff development^.,^; 
meeting. Staff members are encouraged to .g'i-^e inform£tl. .•• *»' 
suggestions to proposal planning group members and repre- 
sentatives, ' : 



The principal ds asked to be an ex-officio membV^'of the* 
committee and is invited to attend all mleetings and to 
share responsibilities -for planning, ^ - , ^ ~ ^ . 
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f ^ . - ' xSTEP V ^ ^ . > • 

' ' ^ * ' % . - ' • . 

Hypothetical Committiee Proposal- Planning Process 

. . • , . ^' ' / 

The five- core members oT'the planning c^^mitt^e meet, on 
r'elefased tima foV-a'^^alf day planning sfession" and choose 
^'"•jfeaderl They ask^.the following ^questions and tnakfe ^ 
(tative decision! 'regarding* roles, responsibilities 
individuKaf or cotamitld'efe ^oals arid directions. 

We ^V^yi5 total* re^as.^d hours fot the-five of 
,.us to^'c^.ersee and direct the Teacher C^hrps Project, 
Prdpasal planning activity. How can w^ use these 
hours and'* our committee and c^pmraunity school re- ^ 
sburces to •the best advant^gf^r ^ 

• Who will' be in change of arranging and planning 
our overalXxommittee work and decision-making- 
schedule? ^ . ^. . / * . 



^ Who will be responsible for necessary committee / 
' record keepings an<f^ arrangements, for meeirin^^ times , 
' requests for funds or school siipport^'services? ^* 

" What forms of cpiiimunicatibn do we need- to ^estfablish . / < ' 

, '« ; t'-l ^ in-cpmmittee> in-S'chool? Who will /be responsible ^ f \ . 

[irl for ilSi^idrfjag o^t' a3' well as receiving back information? ^ 

*^ ' ' i ^ ' ' 

* .^^'^ * What eKisting forms of communication can -we use .in- 



school , ^ in-rtcommunity? 

V_._.. . ;^ , / 

How will we go about answering questibns raised in 
brainstorming sessions and at the recenjt total staff 
ff?: ^ development meeting? 

How do. we split .responsibility for various questions 
andv make recommendati-oii^ as individuals with the 
, ■ assistance of the grou'ps wte represent before making 

' final plans as a-jcommittee? 
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What adxJitional ififonnat^on regarding schoolY system', 
or state- governance and organizatibh do we /eed to 

gather? y f ^ ' ' ^ 

What additional information regarding Teacher Corps 
'systems and procedures do wQ need to gather?* ♦ /' 

In what, specif ic areas wil4 \fe need.' the eventual advice 
or service of 5cJ\ool or system experts? funding ^realities , 
Budgeting pro'cediites, ways to , estimate budget line items, 
official format and forms required by ttie Teacher Corps, 
explanation of , special Teacher Corps terms^ ^i^^f^^S processes 

-How can we find out minimum/maximum levels of fanding? 
What percentage of funds is allbted to salaries and » 
other fixed costs? What percentage can be discretionary? 

Should we plan for any field trips or visitations to near- 
by. Teacher Corps Schools op. to schools with similar pro- 
grams which might be a part -of a proposed project?' 

. ' am W 

How can we 6btain a list- of gpssible IHE collaborators? 



How does the school select: an*IHE? through committee 
recotdgiendation and cons^ensus? through .a process of eli- 
mination? through consensus with -other school staff de- 
velopment groups? 



Do .we"" invite several xepresentatives from various ^^^niver- 
sitities to ajssess Intern needs and to submit proposals 
fqr our consideration? How much- time will thi^- process 



involve? 



^What would fee/ the beWt way to approach the univ^^sity 
^d^ff icials? ^y telephone, by letter? * , 

Should we^involve refcent student teachers at this 'school 
in suggesting project .activities? 



V 
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How can we divide responsibilities within the group for: 

- research, data collection, necessary information 
for informed decision-making? 

- suggesting an overall project needs assessment 
procedure. 

establishing contact with representatives of 
school par'ent' organizations, 'community organisa- 
tions, county officials, university or o^ther possible 
" collaborators • 



- management, 'administration, human relations re- 
commendations. 

- recbrdinfg. and dollecting inforpaation in d central 
loc^^on for committee members' use. ^ ' 




- establishing or suggesting a decision-making 

process which will increase participation -and 
. involvement of dll- those who , might be affected 
'>'^t>y a proposed project. 

r" • . 
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What , committee aTctivities wijl requirV: " 
, / - ipdiviaual ef f ort, «decision-makiag? > - 
7 , team* effort, decision-making?'--/^ ^ ^ 



-^consultation with O^ther school staff members? 

collabora-tive decis^ion-making? 
,Tfull ^.committee discussion and decision-making? 



Hoj^ mu^^^ime'^ should' we allow for: 

- research, surveys, information? ' ' -Xv 

- involving .representative^ of IHE, professional ^ { 
• organizations^ student teachers, ' total staff," ' * 

] parents, school and community parent organizations, 

system representatives , ^nd school board members' 
in the decision-making and consensus process? . ^ 

- making final recblomendations for formal considera- 

tion? ' ' , ^ 

\ 

i- ' 

- compiling recommendations? N;^ 

writ-;Lpg o-r^placing-rec^mjfendations in -format - - 

suitable for '4>resentation to staff fpr formal ^^b^ ^ 

consensus- and commitment? 

- production of 'resulting -materials? 

— ■ ^ 
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^tovfi0L Coraniltta^'^eeting Outcome 

H^V .1./ f • . 

fcufe';cpmml^tefe roles*, functions 




* / 



\ 



-.1 



It,:' 

ff^^ ... ^ 



.aJLvMe responsib'iiities 
dete^Hlne mean? pf communication 
plan.ifor planning 

sugg'^^^t tentative planning schedule, target dates 



set tiime for next"^ meeting 



X 



Each committee member assumes responsibility for one of 
the ffolloxJ^ing broa4 planning. areas: 

needs assessmqpt/inf ormatibnyincentives - 

/ • ; • . 

governance/ organization * - 
collaboration 
itdecisibn^making/c5 



tion' 



specific proj'ect actiyitles, structures and task^; 
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N^eeds Assessment (Pro j>ec t) / Inf ormaj&on ^ -V; „ \ 

• - location, sjip^lies, profcediir^d r^e^u^-reniei^ts 
^ - sug-gested orientation a^tivitie'? \ ' k^. 

incentives for Teacher (^orps, In^er^is,, and -staff 

- possible testing ^cTotSieif needs as5^^;gsment coor- 
dination -opportunities 

^ - arrangement of tour^ to two S(ihools, 9ne'Nwith a ^ ^ 
Teacher €orps Project, the othe^ with §k planning for 
the'^uture program" * , ' ^ 

- fill in information ^aps concerning Te^chet Corps 

* an'a other federal 'funding requirements or find out' 
■> what will "be the best* sources of informatiort; pbtain 
copies of appropriate legislation, gufdelines, 'or" 
• * other publications, or films " ^ 



Governance/otganization (School- and. Teacher Corps) ^ 



- examine cuttent- school, ^taff development program ' 
determine areas where cooperation, coordirration is 
possible, desirable ^ • , T 

- explore eftective ways to involve many people in- 
what has "^to be done (management) 1. 

- make a list of stated school staff, county, state 
and federal goals under current'mandarte. ^ lit' an 
^jS^acept column^ indicate whl^ is .currently, res- 
ponsible for neces*sary staff development for, , 
implementation ^ , _ 
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. ' > Collabor ation , ' ^ 

^ Contact representative of area IHE consortium. State; 
' / needs. • , - ^ 

• • * . ^ < 

- Contact representatives of school and community parenf-. 
' ^ organizations/^- State? needs. Ask for expression, of / 

/ « ' Interest . * ^ ■ ^ . ^ ' - 

- Assess current volunteer 'progranC Ask for suggestions 
^on ways *to improve xinf ormal) ^ j 

-Contact professional organlzatiorT representatives; 
find out what inf ormatibrr,* action a proposal planning- 
, group, should take or need to carry out for a formal 

*proposal<^ ' ' ' . 

- Conduct informal survey of "volunteeA, aides or student 
teachei;^ needs. . ^ . . \ 



D ec i s i 6n-Mak ing /Communic a t ion . ^ \ ' k - 

^ . ^ Sugge^.,t: uDr piTan a^ way for involving as many repte- 1 

senfcatives as possible in Ttjhe prop'osal pliannl\ng 
procedure without requiring a larg'fi time commitment, 

''^ .'-/Study steering committee /requirements and,, suggest 
'ways to improve or accomodate steering committee 




needs (provide needed ihrormation, spaceand 
- ' ' ■ ' fpr meetings, support /Bervices) . . \f' 

j^lV'^^^ / -*^Ba xesponslble for p/ac^i^g atino^ne-eH^enfe of committee ^ 

' * meetings ^nd purpos^^ of, meeting^ in existing in- - 

• ' ^ sc^iooi(i)u^lication^'C ^ H '"^ ' > ^ . ' ' 



\- Analyze An-schoox/ communications, media. ^ Suggest 
\ ways to-'^improve or. ways a project could *plug in. - 

/ / 

- Investigate ways.jtfa use the media, center for committee 
. piknning purppsep/as well as fpr a propos4d. project^ s^ 
purposes. J/ / . ^ ' • * 

h' ' ' * ^ " . . 

~ Study and ^naljl^e home-schopl coinfiRinicatiotrs. Suggest 
way's to Improye. . ' ^ * 
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t Collect specific suggestions for project proposal 
- proposed' school activities involving parents 



^ - proposed ^^ctiylties "involving Interns 



\ - proposed activities involving teacher^; 
I 



t 



r \ 



^) \ - workshop topics, ar\d acMvities 



, ; -A ' \ - various or additional w^ys .to conduct in-school 

' 'J \ > \ workshops or other fnseryice' activities ' - \ 



;.-ways to Improve inservice activities ^ 

- \ways -a project coulct^ help to nueet needs of - 
Students with special needs 



- vd^ious ways school staff members could help ; 
initiate a project if proposal is accepted ^' 



-•topics suitable for'iHE courseworlc 



hypothetical List of Suggested Project 'Activities and Strin>tures 

; ' ' * • COMMUNICATION 

^ Supplement the school' newspaper with additional funds^' 
• support' persor{nel fo? production* and supplies. 

Use th^ school'' newspaper as a loeans of; - ^ * 

- encouraging' student writing 

. •. , # ' 

- developing teacher and intera .expertise in student 

writing conference techniques ^ 

' increasing communication ^with parents 

<> 

' , r communicating classroom needs to parents 




Publish a project newspaper featuring staff developidefit ^ 
news, calendars, and content summaries, ^f project spon- 

..sored ihservice/preservice activities. Invito interns, 
student teachers , '^and staff members to contribute articles. 

^or reports concerning overall. pro j ect goals. 

*^Sehd eopies^'to pro^f essioAal^|^paraprtDf essional associates 
ih the school, community arS^Tthe Teacher Corps "community". 

* ' i . * \ \ ' • 

.Use't^e project newsp^aper as part of the brlentatidn 
activities to introduce project staff memb^s, key jichool 
staff-/ members' and interns .... this would augment not 
substitute for orientation .social activites.^ 



PROJECT fSTAFF/ SCHOOL PlAlING \ ' . 

mi ^ ,1*^ 

Design art IHE management or leadership course featuring 
"basic management and leadership theorie^-.and principles 
f or ^rojedt istaff and key school personnel. 
Goals:- to develop specific' plans and procedures for 
merging, two systems to form .one temporary system. Use 
specific materials developed, tof implement the- Teacher ^ 
Corps Project. Arrange professional credit- partici- 
' pants . • " . ' . * 
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PROJECT LOCATION 



- Cl^ose aji area in the media center for projject use. 

' ' * . 

•- Choose an area for off ice .space f-ou* independent u§e of 
• project staff. _> • » ' . 



-.Plan to coordinate media center and project activities.. 
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;fVTr L Inservlce Day 

During the fall of the first project year, hold a tptal 
staff inservic'S day on, scheduled ^unty staff d^elopment 
day, centered ardUxtd. **G6als"in E^pition", Consider the' 
new syncon format "where" pa'rticipants' start "off , the day 
, discussing a theme or problSi in small groups.. Throughout 
the d^y, the "walls" slowiy^com^ down* 'The group comes , 
^tQgether at the end of * the day, with a\ composite list o.f 
specific suggested "solutions"*^ Possibl^e. themes. . .writing, 
futu;re, organization leadersJ^i^. 



^ Writing Skills Assessment 



^ake the writing skills needs assessment an all out 
effort of interns, project ^taff , .tojPal school staff, 
collaborators, and volunteers'. 

- ' ^ .* ' * ^ 

- encourage student writing, wherever possible in an 
non-^reatenfng atmosphere p^' 

- collect utigtaded student written papers in a 
folder containing, five or mo]gg;'^wf iting samples 

- use combined talents and skills of IHE, interns j 
teachers, SEA or county speciaftsts^ -aides, volun- 
teers -and project .staff to analyze each child's 
writing atid to list^ areas' of individilal** strength 
and weakness - ' 1 - 

- work with children on an indUvidu^l^sis t>»^}.p 
d,evelop additional writing skills *arfep concepts^ - 

. INCgNTIVES ' y-. L 

• . - U'^ 

In addition to released time, IHE coUrsework credit,. and 
'extra pay or other planned inc^tiv^S, devise*^ w^y teachefS 

or- other staff meml^ers can receive'^one or two -hourl'.bf ■ 
>college credit for ^par-ticipating in, a set number of /normally 

non-credit or volunteer project inservice or curriculum 

development activities • ^ ' • # ^ 



WORKSHOPS ON RELEASED TIME, NON-CREDIT. VOLUNTEElT 

« QR EXTRA PAY BASIS - • • ^ 

TOPIC: ^ How to Substitute/How to prepare for a Substitute 



TOPIC: 



TOPIC: 



Goal;. Develop a « set; of school related ' 
* guidelines for school staff and 
substitutes ' 

Participants: Interns, teachers, subs'titutes 

Ways to' enlist and use volunteers ; ' ^ 

^ ' > \ ^ \ ; , : ' 

f 'Goal:, ; Develop. *a^-,set^ of guidelines or* 
' ' ' ■ • ' suggestions for staff and volunteer' 

, ' r use- « , ' 

j> ^ ' 

PartldiJ^ants: - VoliAiteers^ interns', tochers 

Ways tv3 involve members ol the communitY' in 
special school: pro'grams jChild Choice) 



Goal: 



Participants: 



Reisoinrce l^st for possiBle 
*'PlanAlj3^g^ Future", 
' schoo^p^ogram 

Teacher^, staff, interns. 



> TOPIC : Introduction to ^F^uture Methods and Studies " 

y - - . GoalJ: . Information v^d awareness* of 
j-^^- * X . fyfttire planning concepts 

Tarticipants/ -'''All interested mmbers of the 
> ' cbmmunity and j^chool 



TOPIC: Par^nt-Teacl^r Team Teach^^ 



Goal: 



Participants: Barents, stiff members ^interns 



Set of guidelines or suggestions • 
V^ot distribution to alJL staff 
n^embers and -parents 
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ON-SITE IHE ^COURSEWORR FOR INTERNS AND 

(one, two, or three hour qredit arrangemeol,s) 

(weeke:nd , sumifier*' or after school timing) 



TOPIC : 



Techniques for Teachers Teaching Teachers 



Goal: 



Tr,aining sessions for teachers 
to work with and assist interns 



TOPIC : ^ Teaching of Writing in the Elementary School 

Goal: Participant^ develop own 
writing skills, classroom 
activities and materials, 
examine possible textbooks, 
and l^rn both proqess and 
product methods of teaching^ 
writing ^ " 



TOPIC : Meefing Special Needs 




Goal: Tb learn ways of ^meeting or'aji-'- 

ticipating needs of mainstreaming, • 
. . ' ESOL or gif-ted* and talented students „ 



Goals, Writing and Skills 



Goalr Develop ^;ays,.of^-p€ing writing 

to reinforce* c>tlier basic skills 
of matti, 'r^feadi-ng, hui6an relations 
thinking. Show how humanities " 
- 'j and writing are ;^elated: to 
School Boaird goals^ 



fasic,Prin.cij)les, Communication, Teaching »^nd \. 
Planni ng for;.^^the Future : ; .r%\K^S''J / 

— ^ ^7 ' • ' ^''4&^rl 

Goal: To provide information b^j^jji^p^ 
# i and.develop synergistics" / 

* . / concepts. t * >^ ' 

To develop professional and / 
personal communication \ % 
skills. > w ' 
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. INTERN PROGRAM 

Interns will liaye an opportunity to observe or serve 'for 
;a brief time-^on. all school a(J-hoc (Committees. 

Interns -can iEarm their own staff development cojnmlttBe 
at end of first project year to paftj^ipate in their own 
needs assessment for the second project year. 



BOOK DISCUSSION 

Organize a monthly, informal ^vening book discussion 
group ft>r 'interested -staff '.^embers and uember,s»of the 
community.' Th6 group will ruri itself' and perhaps meet 
In one another's homes.. The group can select books 
for discussion suc.h as " Future Shock" , " dpen- Reality" , 
"The MWia is the Message'^,, current best sellers Or 
favorite classics. T' 



COMMITTEE PLANNING 

' NEEDS 
CONSENSUS PROCESS 



Use^ planing committee time for a series of bounce 
sessioi^s wijiK representatives o^ the various groups 
affected by ^a potential project. Outline 'proposed 
ideas, ask '^guests to anticipate how , suggested ^ 
activitie^would affect^ them,, ask ^or sugg^tions on. 
way to improve or. add to the eventual proposal. Con- 
duct bounce sessions in groups of two oy three 
' committee' "members to help cut down tot/l time 
commitment of the planning group. 



-ADB'tuONAL COMMITT: 
PLANNING' NEEDS 




Plan to involve members of the school staff in the 
hiring process. Make specific plans to suggest • 
a procedure and to obtain necessary Teacher Corps 
and central administration guideline 'in advance of 
.formal planning. , . 
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ROLE^AND RESPONSIBILITY OF STEERING CO^ITTEE 



- Define terms 



i 



- Suggest roles of projects staff and school staff 

♦ ? 

, \. 
Estimate budget, funding requirements 

f 

- Suggest project timeline 
-jOve?rsee commitment process 

~*Form the Project Advisory- Committee ^ 

•J . ' ^ ' ' ■ 

~ Oversee the hiring proces(s with input from school 

staff " . . 

- Oversee the application process * Assist , in 
assimilating a new system into school life* 

(see secon^^ry mocjel for a hypothetical, 
detailed, st.^^ing committee process) 

- Prepare final proposal reppr^t 
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Hypothetical iTse? of ^Released Timefor Committee Planning . r 

(125 Hours '.shOTed By 5 staff members) „ 

15 ^maurs .f Ini'tialt^planning meeting \ 

60 hourS^ • • . Individuals. committ^^e m^bgr .activities 



15 hours.. Tour§* 'visiiatfonsr.tD rother schty^ls 

15 liburs Repo^rting, discussion^ addit'lonal - 

plavinlng ' , * ^ V . 

15 hours Consultation .wittv IHE representativ.^ 

15 hours .Bounce sessions with representatives 

of af fee tecF' groups^* , ' ^ ^ 

^ ' \ ^ ' "* ^ ■ 'J^ 

- school system', school board 

members 
parents, volunteers, 

- professional representatives v ' 

- former- student teacjiers 

- key school support staff 

.personnel \ 
-.other 

25 hours '. . .Proposal^writing in a form suitable 

^ , for total staff understanding and ' 
* . * • r readability 

I N ' ' ;^ ' ' . • ■ : 

15 liours Planning for pre^ntation, possible^ 

consensus, and arrangement to form 

the School Community St;jeering t^ommittee 
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The model ends here'. .As noted, in the preface, we 
have tried to anticipate how. a single- school with the'^ 
characteristics . of Long Branch Elementary would begin 
the initiation process to ask for federal assistance 
in forin of a'^l^^i^her Corps Project to dontinue a simgle 
school's^ staff j^evelopment' program^. In reality, at 
each step of the initiation, inaplementatipn, instruc- 
tional, and incorporation stages of any project, change^ 
in both structure and process can occur, depending on 
the needs, imagination, concerns, "Resources, or interests 
of the various participants invol*ved in the decision- 
making process. ^ 



)-:/' 



Other schools,' with other organizations, goals or needs 
could use thls^ feame planning process to develop- * 
ehtirelj^^' different structures and project activities 
or goals* 

'k^'kii'k'k'k'k'k'k-h-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k 
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BASICS LIFE AND SKILLS TEACHING - 



AN INTERDISCIPLINARY - TEACW TRAINING 



SECONDARY SCHOOL-BASED 



TEACHER CORPS PROCESS MODEL 



4- 

; ^^^^ 
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« * BASICS LIFE AND^SKILtS TEACHING '" 

Current report3 of the s|ate of tha art of ^ planned educati6na!^ 
change are filled with i.nnova:tive • educational, failures on^ 
the school', loX:al, stat^; and ^e&etal ).evels. Ijost in the" 
current shuffle, are- those planned changes wHicH ^succeed^, 
•Each of "lihese extreme,/ahd oft^en cohflkcting jucigemiehts^^' 
is based often on theBpeci^c-to-'general^zed^^tis'ervations , 
and p^erceptions of; , * i 

• ' ^ the customer /(coMiunity /taxpayer) * 

- the user (tj^achei^student)^^ j , 
--,the shapers (the university^^xpert 

- the government (elected and appoint 
admlLnistrato'rs) - \\ ' ' ( •\ \' \ ' [ ^ 'j 

— tfe^Sou ts i$ersfi«^(^^rfess/t'es tfef s /sot ial 
^ /artists/evaluators) • . ,* , 



\ 



A BasicI Life. apH;^43?l-s Teaching , ;a h^rpoJtheticM ^second^ry^.^ 
school <lnterdiscipiinary pre-service/inservice \raining 

-Teacher Cor-ps^^inodeJ, seeks to..address \the different pers-- . 
pj^'tiVe^ ofljjEarious groups affected by. and intet:e|Sted in 
the outteomes of , planned educational change^ It >£s^ based on 
s^[cQess as^MT^'a* failure. I , * ; \ , 

The Arlington Public School's Teacher Corps contraction 
'St^ff Development Project Staff collected data f^r phis 
model, from the' following sourcejs: ^ • " V 



- over/ fifty KJ^itten contributions* from teachers, \ ad- 
ministrators , and volunteers within the'^^ArlingtC^n 
Public School System. 




- direct and shared experiences through informal cot 
: flBrences,, ijiterviews, and conversation^ w^th con-r 

tributing members and 'tllie Advisory Committee. 

- a formal three day, fout'(A) member planning core 
activity which reflectejd the math' and/science, 
English,* and social study academic perspectives and^ v 
experience. After the assumptions were made, and 

a qjonce^t was formed, a series of "Bounce" conferences 
were held jon the last day with secondary administrators, 
-Media Center Diredtors^ ai^d the. Superintendent of 
Schools to test and assess how and if the^idea could 
become an ideal. . . - *^ • ^ 

The -f^nal product is all attempt to Qombine these- various / 
formal and informal experiences and sources to meet both an 
'imagined" real school.* s needs and Actual stated Teacher 'Corps . 
needs ai^d federal funding requirements. - * 
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. BASICS LIFE AND SKILLS TEACHING ) 
. ' ^ ^ 
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ASSUMPTIONS 



A. General 



r 



1. Need and climate 'for Back-to~Basics Approach 

2. Value of interdisciplinary interaction 

3. Value of school-based needs assessment? 

4. ^ -^alu^ of inservice incentives and coilabo*:ation 

5. ^ Valud of school co*operation and "identity" to 
^ ' ^ . if,each goals 

jb .. ^ Value' of grass-roots, needs assesi^ment" ^ 
.j7/;^3iti^ of combined p're-service/inservice training 



. As relat|ed fo' She. secondary school 

i: Traditional departmental bai^riers \v - 

2. Secondary school size and staff isolation 

3. iJfe^'d for "center" 

4. IJe'ed to^ recognize complexity /impact of'cbmmunity 
/ i?h^6ge 

-5. / Need $o'.^ recognize publiq, proffe«i^onal, media, 

\ consumer ^res^^es fG** change%^ 
6. I Need to define* and select, realistic a%iectives 



C. Specific Model Assumptions ^or Project BLAST" 

1. Nfeed for 'consensus, commitments arid'' communication 
1. Project .site characteristics: prganization, ^ 
\ Climate for change, and fea'sibility for 
\ total staff involvement - 
3 . Nee4 for flexibility / , , ^ x 

1 4. (Critical nature of sales jpitch , \ \^ 

5. InvplVement. atnd , resources \ 
^ ^ a A Studehts. ' \ 

b. "i. Curriculum ^ \ 

c. t Community ' ' . 
d» j\Institutions of Higher Education 

e. ^ "gchool. and 'Staff resources 
' 6.. Definition of project goals, content, objectives 

7. Oppo^unfty and iricentiv.es 

8. The "^deaV., initiation proce'ss 

9. Need for k '^^dlrector" as well as direction (goal) 
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PRE-PROPOSAL SCHOOL-BASED PLANNIjjc PROCEDURE 

^. Printai^y Needs Assesisment 

B. The, bpportunity,. 

C. The decision to act \ 

D . The .preparation \ 




STRUCTURES FOR CHANGE) \ 

1 # 



THE PRELIMINARY PROPOSAL (PROPOSEE 

A. Guidelines for planniiig 

B. * Outline of Proposed Activities'^ ind Structures 
PROPOSED ACTIVITIES AND STRUCTURES FOR CHANGE ,' 

A. The Melfia^ Center ^ , ^ * • 

B. "Four, and one" teamwork . J' 

C. T6tal staff inseryicei day 

D. Testing program: Nee^.g \ assessment and' eva^luation 

E. An inter J.ude^,,,.^--''''''' 

F. The Buddy System a ' 

G. Enrichment/Exploration D^ys 1 

H. Buzz Sessions if \ 

I. Fomal 'coursework for col\Lege or cert'if^cation^credit 

1. On-site IHE coursework fOiT teachers ^nd Interns 

2. IHE coursewotk for intierris 

3. Secondary interest or interdisciplinary scholar- 
• ship fund , 

♦ A. IHE coursework for key\project and' sfedf^ personnej.. 



J. Intern program 

1-. TotaT project pro'gramsT* 
*2.» Departmental training 
3". , Observations 
A. Study and skills developmjen/t c^nterfi* 

K. ' Communications 




r 



In-School/In-Pcoject • . 

a« Buzz^^essions ] ^ 

b. Enrichment days " 

c. "Buddy" materials bookle^^ - " • • 

d. Media Center aud'io-visuals . * • 

e. Project* newspaper * 

f . Other p^'oject communication needs~ . ^ 
Existing forms, .of school and community comiiiunications 

formats and channels within the school 
tr. formats and channels within the school 

community , ' * . 

c» formats and channels within the total * , 

"community \ 
Immediate, critical need to plan *for specific 
communications relating- ^to piroject pro^Jo'sal 
process ' , ' * . , ' 



ANTICIPATED PROBLEMS » 

!• Project *'Decay" i . • " . 

2. Communications 

3. Overlap ^ * 

4. Threats to sense of turf or identity ^ 

5. Supplies, materials, equipment, support' \services 
6^ Orientation y, / 

7. , The '^substitute syrtd^oipe" . ' ' ; 

8. Other \ \ : 

INeENTIVES FQR PARTICIPATl^N...^.^^^ * ' 

1. Individual teacher-staf 1^ membeif' participation ' 

2. School participation ^v^- " ^ 

3. Other 

PHASE II: school/community STEERING COMMITTEE 



\ 



A. Explanation 
B V " Preparations 

1. Membership . ■ . , ^ 

2. Arrangements ' 

3. Information base f or^decision-making 

4. Resource lisf . ^ , ' > 

5. 'Suggested task list ' ^ , * 

C. Hypothetical Steering Committee Membersiiip 

D. Hypothetical Decision-Making Process ;|^-Committee 

1. In-committee decisions 

2; Pre-draft stage • , . 

3. DMft stage \ " , 

.4: plan* for the decision-makin^^^^s^4s pitch process 

E. Roles . ' : • 

i 1. ^School Principal ' ^* 

r 2. iSchodl Community Steering jCojnmiiLJ:iSeL.-JL 

3. ^Central Adikinisttation 

4. ;Schoi)l Comiminity Advisory Councill^^ 

5. jThe Media Center ^ ' 
,6. 'School and community organizatipjis 
7 r ' "Schpol secretarial staff * 

8. Teachers (aides) , - ^ 

9. Int^ferns; • ^ , 
10. Institutions of higher education - 

*11. Teacher Corpp -Proj ect Director . 

12. Teacher Corps Community .Coordinator 

13. Project Program Development Specialist 

14. Intern Tiam Leader 

15. University Coordinator ' 
16* Project secretary. 
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Project "Year r .' - 
^ . 2 J Project Year II A ^ * ' • > \' . ^ 

G» Hypothetical make up of '^bounce*' sessions and pr^ocess 

VIII • FINAL HYPOTHETICAL ,PREL^I1^ARY DECISI0N-4lX{CING PROCESS 

t , > \ V 

A. Consensus-Commitment plan and process , 

B. CiSbsensu^ schedule . 

C. Project accepted by the school 

*U.. HYPOTHETICAL OUTCOMES 



\ V 



•i 
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teacher corps criteria *^ . 
Teache'r-xorps interdisciplinary tracing approach 



Needs Analysis address^^s and jshows need- for:_ " . ' 

' ~ the involvement of a wide range of knowledge"-" ' 
^-a^ts"; sciences, humanities ^- * 

- using 'all our' sources of knowledge* for solving a 

complex 'prolriem f - ^ 

, Instructional Program is designed for developing: ' 

- unexpecfted bonds between diff-e^ent disciplines, 

" * ' findings and viev/s of specific target problems _ 

^- - a habit of looking at schools and\chil'dren in light . 
of many different kinds of ^ays of knowing ' 

- a thematic, problem center ed"^approa;ctr to the' "overall 

instrtctional design ---t ' ^ ^ ' 

- personnel mastery of more than one discipline or- , 

. area of expertise - ^ - ' \j ^ ""^ 

- alertness to. non-verbal and non-cognitive, Ways of 

knowing ^ . » 

-*an analysis ^of the wisdom, knowledge and, skills 
reflected within the specific community or 
" prajae^t setting ' _ 




Institutional Adoption is directed..:towara^N^rmaL ^commitment 
to maintaining: ^ . 

J interdisciplinary approach within the.scliools tfie 
-LEA ' ' I' \ ^ • 

- interdisciplinary cooperation 'mnongj the departments 

. of tbe IHE \ \ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

- interdisciplinary approaches .employed within •''context 

of teacher tTatning at I^E. VJ^^ ' - - 

\\ ~~ 

Piagnoatic and Pr^s|:r|ptiye Teachi^^ 

" ^ multlfac'eDed approaches from a wide source of disci^ines 

- procediXir^S^^plafined,^ designed* and * implemented by int^2^> ^ 

disciplinary-teams / . 

dollaborative Decision-Making revolves 'around: — r^' > 

- identification ana anialysis of central prcjbiem or' theitie- 

- d^sigH of in'terdisctlplinary team 

- specific role6 and probleg) solving teqhjilques'-^repre- 

seQfti^d of various interdisciplinary team members 
to/solve the content problem \ ' ^ 

- communicating.* l^ie. concepts of kno\^ng, that have been 

used ip^prpjil^ solving 

Management and.? Evaluation Plana 

- the2^^i5t:ep[CB of a multidlsclplinary team 
the new- relationships formed between 'pi^bers of tra- 

dl,tipnajE ^disciplines and those from non-traditional ' " 
, . sour'c^'^r"'" - ^ ' ^ ^ 

- data cc5ll^%tjion and- ana lysl"^ that crbss discipli^s and ^ 
refiect^^texdisc'lplinary goals 

- ef fectlv^eH^ss of int:erdisciplinary team in solving 
ihe central, problems - \ , ^ 



ASSUMPTIONS 



Need and climate for Back-to-Baslcs Approach * The best of 
sphools can profit froih a re-examination of its instructional 
programs', especially in dramatic periods of external or in-, 
ternal change* At present, many schools are changing their 
directions, or,^re being asked to change towards an emphasis 
on teaching basic reading, .writing, coiqputational and study 
skills. Accordingly, a total school effort which^would- give 
staff members an opportunity to focus on a program featuring 
"basic" content , 'concepts , and methods would be well received* 
It almost goes without saying these four skill areas are-, 
^basic to all that is done in schools. Teaching them isn't, 
new;, but an interdisciplinary approach with a 'community com- 
ponent may be welcoraec} as a valuable, stimulating, and 
satisfying,' total school undertaking. ^ 



Value of Interdisciplinary Interaction . As a secondary ^ ^ 
school sta'ff increases its interaction within and between 
departments, as well as its interactioii with the oommuuity; 
the results may be an enrichment of present programs ^'nd 
an increased understanding of the educational needs of^ite 
school. ' ^ , , 

Value ^of School-Based Needs Assessment ; A school staff 
which has the opportunity to work cooperatively on the 
curriculum, n^eds assessment within ^its school may be in 
the best position to th6h create curriculum materials anfl 
approaches appropriate to the needs^ of its unique situati 



Value of Insjervic^ Incen 



tivefe 
antT ii 



and bollaljoration. ilf 



teachers arei given time antf incentives' to work together 
across discipline lines ,^ to develop expertise through oi 
site courses an<J scholarship funds for the IHE courses, 
^nd to interact with the IHE and Teacher Corps p^rsonne]\, 
tijie end resuit may be an inofeased individual effectiveness 
and self-af^/areness . 




Valufe of School Cooperation and "Identity" to ^achieve 
Individual Goals . Secondary schools are traditionally 
bastions of individual teachers,^ or at best, cooperative 
but isolated depiartme;its . Involving t^he staff in inter- 
disciplinary^ experience .may lead toxnot only enhanced 
individual performance but also, stronger sch6ol-wi4e^ 
cooperatiW in efforts to accomplish the basic 0ii;caf^9^a| 
missi|>n of the school. 





Valu^ of Grass-Roots Needs Assessment * Most ideas are 
accepted if they come from the grass roots rather than, 
"from above**. Building a program on staff assessment of 
needs seems Xo be the right directional 'approach. 



SECONDARY SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 

Traditional Departmental Barriers in a* Secondary School . 



Despite traditional, rigid structural and curriculum , * ff^^ 
barriers in a departmentalized secondary school structure, »^5. 
we assume each teachei; wants t\> increase students' skills.. 
The need for these^eki-lls x:an be demonstrated across tra- 



Tditional discipline lines. Thus, interdepartmental commu-r^'§/ 
nication within secondary schools can be improved by <^/4s ^ '* 
choosing an. int?erdisciplinary Tgodel which consciously 'plan's ; 
all its CQtaponeSts to^br^ak down* the traditional barriers ' 
between *departmet^£.' ^ ' ^ 

Segondarys School gize attd Staff Isolation. The autonomy 
of secondary teachers'' functioning within a school* is often 
a results of sheer size of, staff. This isolation can be 
broken down somewhat ^by grouping ^'teacners "in^'small units 
which will be- given specific tasks to perform and the in- s 
centives (time,* money, coll^^ge credit *or others) -to com- \ 
pltf^ft these tasks. 

Need for a Project Center * To increasS the potential-^- - j 
for positive communication^ within a large school, the , ' j 
project should be housed in a central loc^ation, ^preferably - 
in or near tfie media center. )\ j \ ' \ 

Need to Recognize Complexity and Impact of Community Change . . 
Staff hostility is of ten) a result of , changing 'community 
patterns J needs, and conceijns. Decreasing enrollments , ^ 
bring a loss of teaching; positions^,- tighter budgets, and \ 
higher students per teacher ratios. Drariiatic changes in 
ttiej pluralistic nature 4s well as tzhe s^-ze of-'' student v 
population can also create frustration aiid overwhelming^ 
challenges for teachers ^ho must learn td overcome cultural, 
language, or .expedience -tarrifers created ^Ipy a 'rapid influx j 
of non-English speaking students or 3tud4nts wi'th special 
need's* '\ ^ ^ ^ 

Need for Careful Introduction to Obtain MaAmum Commitment . ] 
The obvious concerns of t^eachers in. the ntldst of suclt^ rapid \ 
community and mJ^ndated change* must be tak^n into^accoufit when j 
plantiing any additional aWnges which will affect a totar sthobl 
staff. A total school stkff development |)|roject must be inr '\ 
^troduced carefully to obtain maximum comm^.'tment , and must in- j- 
volv^ staft iij-all stages, of ^ 4evelopment . |' Thip^ project must ] 
fa^e clearly p-erceived as being bene^ficiai to each' teacher and • 
as a wa3r of increasing co^nmunity undersfhAjllng-crf" the, school i 
and school appreciation of the needs of * the community* Re-, 
quiremehts of the projec^- should be low-keyed, ^enough to . ^ 
neither threaten nor overwhelm th^ already over-burd^ne^-^/ 4./' 
teaching and administrative s^aff. 235 '^^^ 



^ ^ Seed tcfTl'ect>gni2e Public ,,^Professional> Media, and Consumgr 
'*> .EJr^&sures gpt^CBange * Schools are receiving .impetus to* re~. 
. -"^'"^ -^S|g)rmsize ba3ic sl<fili^^^f rom many sources. .S,ta€es* are man- 

-d^tjttig^proficJ-ency:]^^ slciXl.s.»_school boards are identifying 
jr^r^C^y^^^^4-^t,?^^^® in these areas i patents'^e .e%4llg^6^ a 
'^V-^J.-r^ fort^asics". Employers are sugg^^lng- that high 
l?J,-2^3iool; dlgldmas are not worth ;nuch any mcwre^and .students 

.--^^aS^^ncerae^^^^ career and college|p^^p^f-or isfciiis. 
^ MsLiv^ "staSFfs even those presently^olug an fe-xcealent job 
4^2?^"^; iii skiH development- ~* will np^^bt welcpAe a project which 
l..^-^-'^!!- responds -&'iCDiniDunity demandi^r or 'change -and which" ppols 

together s late, -cqi^ Tether Corps,, and IHI resources . 

in 'Stn ^attempt ^ to^ fe^^strengjthen the teaching of basic read-^. 
ixigj^-writing;, cbI^put^tlo^l^and study skills. 

^r- ^^ gNesd .€b i>^ine and Select Re^Tstic Obj ectives > At the same 
^t^pe- tliei^<;is' this cry for ba^^; skills e'^ducatipn, -schools 
^' Z ret eivtxtg calls for help in a, myriad of other ways. ^In 

^^Be ^midst 6f. "future ^sho^",. schools are 'expected to pick 
jr? ^ " '■^^R 1^ societal pr-ob\ems and change. 

-The resuj^ ~is all too often an attejnpt tc^.do'^^oo much -* and 
notC,!t;a do much well. Our real need may be tp refocus "on a 
fe\fTfiings the schools can do and do them' well :\ 



SPECIFIC ASSUMPTIONS FOR.PROJfiCT BLAST • 

Need for Cons ensus, Coinniitment and Coifimunj,cation . Unanimous 
staff enthusiasm for ahy^ projeqt in a secondary school is 
/probably impossible to'achieye. Hbweyer, the involvWent 
- /of key people in the Initial 'decision^makin^'^nd needs assess 
^/ menf processes along with carefully p^antfed^^^PR" to intrt)duc.e 
.tdie project niay tring a >high enough level- oc commitntent for 

schc)^ to welcome the project. Indeed, lievqls. of coinrait-,^ 
ment should be expected to vary, .frpm* tolerance to total, 
involvement. If the right incentives are^ offei;ed, it jn^ay 
be' possible to ask for a* minimal involvem'ent* of the tot^ 
staff in the initial needs assessmen^t^bef ore- askihg Staff 
members formal^ to acceptv^the projectj idea. . Recognizing 
that continuing involvement will necessitate a minimum number 
of enthusiastic volunteers (perhaps no less than a quarter 
of the staff ,' 4^P^nding on the size),' those 'ir±th direct 
.responsib.ilitiies for the^ project must strive -to keep "lines 
•of^ communication open to all staff thrc^ughoutj the program.' 
Possibilities are: . , ; 



7 

Ofc. 



^high-visi&S^'jr such ^3 "enrichmei^t days", 




- .central locaftbii 
adjacent, to the-? 



media 



le project, ^pr^ferably in or 
■:er or library. 



carefully ^laniled -introductory ^^is^ivities. 



perhaps every oth^r weeks, hold on-going^^x^ey drop- 
in idea exchanges such as are described in moSttie 




' -'a regular- Tdacher Corps Project newsletter 'featuring 

> teacher-inte^H written contributions for distribution" ^ 
% to school s't^f member^, interested central administra- 

tion and' support personnel, othdr school staffs, 
, collaborating ihdividuals and institutions,^ other 
, Teacher Corps ^ojects, /or even parents.^^, , 

- an ex-tension of the^ newsletter idea could be to publish' 
•student written artic^Les about ^p^cific classroom- 
. activities- based on -BLAST object;iv^s'/ 

Project Site Characteristics: Organization, Climate for 
• ^Change, and Feasibilityjdr- Total Staff Involvement ^ 

The project would be carried on in a single school site, 
either j.unior oi^ seni^r*high school, where departments 
exist to one degree o*r another. Most likely, students 
would be ifi i$ebopl for a full daj^. It may be, possible to 
^ f implement this project at a school;which is at a required 
moment of change. For example, as the Arlington Public 
» • .Schools areVplanning to shift 9th grade to senior high in 

r the fall of 197^, a^ f?rogranv |&or basic^. an^ skiljjs teaching 
jpight well be part of the reorganization ojE^ one junior or 
senior high school. It would be wise to choose a school 
* > ' with a stable §taff and leadership which has already es- 
^ tabl^shed effective "ways of wo'rking together. 

Need for Flexibility . There iC no one right way to handle 
basic skills. Each community, each "school, and' each class- 
room will vary. Jnterdisc iplinary cooperation is one approach 
to developing basic .skills which may focus the attention of 
/the whdle schoal Community on the needs' for- these skills/ 
abross discipl^^ve and cjare^r ^lines. . ^ ^ 

Critical Natu^^ of thei [Iflitial Sales Pitcb 
the initial ^^kles-'pitdt^ might include: : 




Components of 



(Jleair identification of 



the Teacher Ccjrps and its pur- 

e and 




> i ^;ppset^:^nitially t|o '.small grb^ps and key pedpl 
i.^'<u]^^^imatelyy. to the entire staff. . % 



I 1 



1G4, 
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- Clear enunciation of project components .arfd expectations. 
• • • \ ■ 

Clear deline^ion of roles and expected ^committments 
of various participants in the project. 

- Involvement of staff within the school ±n .a nehds 
assessment. Once these needs^re identified, tne^staff 
will have an initial^ incentive and commitment td-meet 

them. • - ■ ? * 

* * * ■ ' , • 

\ - Creation of an organizational structu're t'hat will\pe'rmit 

r"^ \ ' * ' small staff groups to work on coimnon problems'. and to 

share curriculun^ ideas. Such a structure would help 
' ^ • to avoid 'k **listening~;to-the-experts" approach; and would 

I directly^ involve staff members in problem* solving -and 

• decision-making, ' 
^ ^ ♦ • « ■* 

^ \ I Involvement and Resources . ^. , ^ 

Students > One hundred percent (100%) of any 'school 
: \ * population can be involved in developing competencies 

and growth in the four skills areas. -This program is ^ , 
not aimed -at any one part of the student body; it •affirms 
I " * ' needed growth for all students in -these* areas, with per- 

haps special programs fo.r -the* fjew w^p caanot meet the 
X , ' minimum Standards • , ' ^ . 

'\\ ' , Curriculum . The whole curriculum caii be» involved.; 
^ ' ^ basic skills are needed in all disciplines and all^ ' - ' 

. , careers. Reading? Writing, Comput^t;ion, , and Study .skills 

h_ , ' {^re the responsibili^ty of/^the shop^and science t^aqhejs " 

\[ ;as much as, t^hey are of the English jand math teachers.' 

* ''^^.^t '\ Community / Members of the. community should be involved 

- * ■ • >in the needa assessment and 'comm££ment process.^ Civic 

/ \\ , • ^ ''^ '^nd business organization^ should h'aye^an opportuni-ty j 

' • ' ' , ,tc^. expiiress their needs and concerns for basics' educa- j 

^ " , . ^ .\tion and a mechanism for offering assistance. Likewise, 

■ ' ' ' * paVenW'shpuld'^be -given a format toj 'expxiess their fe(^n-»v 

■ ^ ^rl^ / 'ce^ns ,v e^nd'hat,^ the same- time, should' be able to lear-n-K^i 

♦ ^ '-^V; ^o^-the need" ior' home support, conftnitmenl;*; and contrib^tio 
.^J/ to project objectives and ^programs. ^ For'' instance. 



/ 



^ /-V ^ \ parentis inay heed to leairn 'to expWt^ and to encourag^. 
• fw/ bt'iiderfts to accept homework res'ponsitllitles. > 



' ^any communities, that .face declining,; sAopl age popula- 




prbduce an Inf^rm^d electorate 4^d at skilled work:force. 
Community interest in and i:e-coinmitn|ent to s<ihbol pro- 
grams m^.ght be increased^" through ^ a Ejasicg : Life and ^ . 
Skills Teaching project .• , 
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Irysti^tv^tions^of Higher Education . Mosr schools 'would 
t^nef ix from IHE hel^i. in identifyi-ng^ the lev^i*of skills 
^at which each student is functioning, the ]»evel to which 
they should aspire, and select ion*of materials, mini- 
units, learning center^, and.Qthftr curriculum^^aids to 
help each student reach his or Rer potential. ' 

School Resources . The plroject would call upon the • \^ 
unique resources the site involved: sfaff , student,/^ 
community, system support personnel, IHE, and par- 
ticularly of the media c-enter. Assuming a present * 
•ability of staff ©embers to handle their own subject 
area, we would also assume that most teachers could 
benefit from either new ideas on how to .enhance basic 
skills in their p'articular classrooms or- new enthusiasm 
and' concern on*the part of tha student body^to improve . 
in these skill areas. * 

Definition of Project Goals^ Content, and Objectives . Basics 
can be defined in many way^r Involvijig the parents, the 
business and civio community, and the IHE in .goaf setting 
in addition to looking at the curriculum across discipline^ 
lines should result in a uijiqUe , definition fbiT^ny. school 
situation., At any rate, the intent is not to^ return to 
"what^was". Instead, this question, will be asked: ^ "Under 
the- given circumstances of " 1977 , and in this community, 
What basic JJ-fe and learnineskills are needjed? How must' ' ' 
our ^ptaff , learn to change?"^^ v - 

Cl'earl,y'^ basic skills in any school also include skills in/ 
human relations 'an d communication:- . Tha£\ thi'S^-^rbj^ect-^wouid . 
addre$&/f tself to the fouir. academic, skill/s in no way den';Lfes 
the impp^^ance of these human life skills. , / . 

I • I / 

Opportunlty-arid^Inc entiA^as" . It is assumed that most f 



teachers' pa nel: have^lriTne-t6._ explore secondary intere^sts'' 
as they ^^'^ reT^^®^ ^ teaching assignments. Howev^^, we. 
assume many wo^ld like an ppportunity if the i'ncent^ives were 
right - time to'^partlcipate, easy^'access to^course^' o^ the 
school sjlte, lack of financial butden through, scholarship 
funds, or official encouragement through special ^considerations; 
for recertlf ication. 

Thfe "Ide^" Initiation* Process . The proposed secondkry 
Teacher Cprps model begins wTth the assumptiori that^ there 
is a deci^ioja jrithin th4 raodel or\candidate" school -^ia pro- 
pose a tot^al staff development program aimed /at tea<ihing 
the b'asiq slcil^'s across discipl.in^ry. lines. ' \ 



I 



What we Cannot Assume is H'qw a "Candidate*^ Schofe Staf-f 



or Originates the Ideas orIltffi€tus for a Possible Project,^ " 
As we have noted throughout this'*'re^ort on ^taf f development ^ 
in Arlington Pifblic Schools > the' ne$d^ assessment and decision-^ 
making' processes funcj:4OTfl7rttti^ an'^ network of 

system- and school^-'Soiftnit tees or groupfe which' exist to* permit 
or foatex cbrnmuni'ty^-l^d systemwide\coinmunicatioti as well as 
s^chool-based innovation, Implementation br ctintrol of/ change 
Proposals for elective, school-based cbauge can come f roi^ a 
citizens* advisory gt^p> a meeting otSi^econdary^prin 
assistant princii^als, ^secondary sub-group of 'th^^Teachgrs* 
CoupcU' ott Instruction, from^the off ice- ofc the superintendent, 
from a professional organization, or from a school-based, 
school-initijate'd staff development or curriculum development 
committee. Accordingly, any group or individual particularly 
"outfjielders" from* a university, state- 6.r , federal agency . 
who works ^with a single school s4&ff must recpgni2ie the im- 
portance o-f this committee network and how and why it function^, 

N ee d for a "Director" as well as l^lrection (Goal) 




* Responsibility for directtinfe the.lriitial school-based project 
proposal and needs^ assessment phase could rest with a prin- 
cipal, a librarian,' a central administration ^representative, 
a curriculum specialist a volunteer citizen,, a teacher, or 
a school "Staff development committee. However, no matter 
who is ±xi the role of prpject' proposal "director" , the role 
must be filled. Thus, hypothetical riqdel must assume , 
tl^e project proposal sta'ges w^l^ be^ supervised )^ .coordinatW, 
and directed by a' responiiblejdnitiator or initiating team, 
'a recent experience in an attempt ta« establish id' "school ,^ 
' within a schoal"^at a secondary school vividly ,demor^stratps [ 
,the need for ^ this ^assumf^tiMDijx, ' ' * 
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PHASE I: PRE-PROPOSAL PLANNING GROUP- 



i 



Primiry Need^ Asse^ment . Education is a Continuing process 
and h ot the totalHiuma^n being; It is not a single discipline 
oj:.^^ili unrelated to others. Instead, .education involves a* 
wide range of knowledge and experience and encompasses arts, 
s(;4.6nce, humanitie.s , and technical skills. A denR)ristrated 
need exists' in a secondary school to address cross-disciplinary 
possibilities, and th^ school faces mandated needs ftom ' 
state jand local school boards to assess and enhance the four 
basic skill areaSv ' - 

The Opportunity . A Teacher Corps on^-site, school— based pro-^ 
gjram can help, provide the needed* support services^^ resourcesy 
collaboration^, incentives staff development act^Arities, 
and jEunding^ to help effect school change. Requirements for 
participation include statement of need, commitment' to a pire-^ 
service and inservic^ training progr'am, community^ collabora^tion 
and total school staff participation. <- '^^^ 

The Decision to Act . Af teia^making a list of generai and 
specific assumptions similar to^^the ones listed in the pre- • > 
face to this hypothetical models b staff development 
committee decides ^o, 4evel(5p a preliminary project propos^ 
designed to meet both^ school neecis* and *ti6ncerns- and Teacher 

Corps requirem'ents " ^ ' . 

. * ' ^ • , 

'The Preparatioiu f ^ . ^ ) ' } ^ ^ j >| ; | 

\- A leader obtain^ ^tunds-'for releWe time^ fop' teachers ' * 
^ ^ to participate in planning. \ - ; ' ^ [ ^ > 

Spa^ce and time ar^ng^i|nts. are madfe'^for^ meejcings. , ♦ 

~ f^^^^ts are made fnd ^|^nt?ed for suj^lies., usre of . 
facilities, and 'neldeJ^aecVetarial a«d other'^support 
-.services. I' \ '' " * \ " ^ ' 

- Roles and responsibilities ^within; the |prpje^''lSjdposal ► 
i .'coM^ttee are established: Project pir^ctorA'9«»ri:be/v ' 
^ those responsible for research, sur^ys , c^Q^mmuniSj^ ^^^^ 
\ contacts, communication and coordination. , \ A. 

} • ' ' ' J A ' , i « 

-t Other staff ^ members of tjhe school are.lglv,^ *an *oppC)r~^ 
} tunKty -to jbin 6r , offer suggestions fojr comnri.t'tee ^ ' ^ . 
. 4 plapning. ! ' ^ ^' . i < ' * ' ' ' 

\ ■•; . - • • [v] . i ■ , ^ , 

~y The committee iftakes a schedul^' for -planning,/ sets = dead-' * 
.lines, allo\^s lead-time for production' and' eyaltiatiori. ' . 

~4The committee plans" an agenda for planning a4d^_eeds * 
.a^sessmpnt. * « ' ' . * . ' f i ^1^% 



!• . Choose project bas)^ ipr center. ^ 
1. ' Determine- structure\ ^r change* 
3, Suggest roles. o5"-confpc\nents . 

- Administration 

- Teachers 

- Students 

- Interns ^ 

- Institute of Higher E^ucatioij (IHE) 

- Community 

civic * '\ 

business \ 
parents J ^ 

- Teacher Corps Project Staff 

- Professional organizatioii.. 

- Central administration 
" Other 

4* List supply and support considerations^ 

5. Establish possible means and mettib<s of^ 
^— budgeting 

- communication 

- Revaluation . ^ ^ 

' \ 

5. List anticipated problems.^ 

6. Select project proposal wr|.tlng team. 
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^ - the' preliminary proposal 

• , f 

BLAST; BASICS LIFE AND .SKILLS TEACHING is a proposed Teacher 
Corps curriculum and staff development project t/hich aims to , 
increase a ^schogl's effectiveness in teaching the basic aca- 
demic skills of reading, writing, study, and computation 
—across disciplinary lines* A total school and community - / 

effort is desired for the needs assessment, implementation, 
and evaluation aspects of^this proposed undertaking. Pro- 
ject' BLAST would have the media^ center as its base, the V 
Teacher' Cyrps as its support, and the school and community 
resoiirces as its source, strength, and means for positive, 
educajtional change. ' . ' ' 

PROPOSED "STRUC TURES FOR CHANGE ^' *' . 

— , t ■ ' J ' ~ — \ — 

^- [ ' 

Guidelines for Planning ; 

Each structure or activitiy within a project BLAST system 
should be designed tp create' and maintain accessible^ 
opportunities for each school^ and community component "to 
participate at all ^^vels of the initiation, implementation, 
- and* incorporation stages of the*tyo-year* pre~seryic^/inservice 
Teache^^ Corps traini^rig project. > " , ^ 

In addition, -the stmcture should"^ allow for eiaeh teacher or 
intern who is to be. affected bj t^e presence, process, and n 
goals of the ppoject/to participate in the needs assessment, 
materials and meth^s development] activities, communication, ^ 
decision-miking,i aftd evaluation processes. 
< 

In considering s^tructures or activities as .possibilities 
for change,' part^icipants in *the project planning and decision- 
. making 'processes are'' cautioned to anticipate how each proposed 
new structure or activity would affect existing practices of 
groups or individuals currently engaged in similars-processes J 
for staff or .curriculum development and j:ommunity or school-wide 
communfcatiori. j * . - , • * 

. , ' i ' . ' ^ 

Try to visualize how new activities can beqome non^-threatening ' 
substitutes for, old activities and practices within the frame/ 
work of th$ present school structure, community atmosphere, / 
\and governance. ^ \ 



sap 



Outline of Proposed Project Activities^ arid Structures 

I Project Base: The Media Center ^ , 

II Initial Needs Assessment* 

A. F^ur and one Interdisciplinary/ Teamwork 
,B. Released-time, total staff inservice day • 

ill Implementation ,/ ^ • 

^ . . ' 

A. Testing and "evaluation program 

B. Enrichment days 

C. Buzz sessions . 
I). Buddy System 

E. * IHE skills and content" coursewprk ^ 

F. Student skill and stifdy centers 

G. Intern program ' - ^ 

, H. . Secondary interest Scholarship Fund 

IV- Advisory Committees 

A. Projept proposal steering committee and writing 
teams , - > v. 

B. Proj^^ct School 'Community 'Advisory Council • 

C. Student committee ' 

V - Communicatibns and , publications - ^ * ^ 

VI Other ■ ^ . 
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PROtdfeb ACTIVITIES AND RUCTURES' FOR CHAN^- 



The Media Cen»t;er , A project BLAST wijl nfed a central 
location for a .base of op|ration^. .^n alre^fn or -near 'the 
media center seems 'to be €he bes^D* first choice.. This space 
can be. used for sfoall group worfe/.as^a* learning and clerical^ 
center, as a recor<i keepj^tig and resource 'center, a§ a pl§.C€^i^*^^ 
for school staff. Teacher Corps and in t^ri\ interactions , awf.. 
.as a school and 'community^^ommunicatio'^'C^ter . * 

A choice of the me^ia^cent^ as a project base will also ' 
enable^pxoject pa[^icipant| to take advantage qf the -well- 
esta|5^6^d expertisje 2|<M^[i^ center p^rsonneJ.f[ in: ^^..^ 

^hop^J-^x^de and commuil]tty communication and collaboration 
-^Pos^sii^-dlCsci^line^ 4f^^ 
'-^^^rovi^.g'^^^^arik'^ty of res 

^ a)ad'*'a'pp^<:at:;lon ' - , « 

displs^ying, Remonstrating, ''or distributing these 



resources for skill development 



resourc 

The overall goal&%f a^ project BLAS^j^n'H of the media center 
are ^^'omej^hat the satme* donsequerit^, active media center par- 
ticipation and exposure throughout the life of the project 
may increase the chances for successful incorporation of ^ 
^project go'als in continuing school programs after project 
funding expires.. - „ * ' ^ 



'1 



Four and One Teamwork . Much of the intitial needs as^ssment 
should be conducted on-site by school staff personnel '^^ther 
than bytout^deUdiers?*''nie project dan ^give total staff arfi " 
opportunity" to brainstorm and work together in the initial 
needs assessment process by forming interdisciplinary groups i 
consisting of £bur teachers and one intern. ^ Each teacher or 
intern can represent a different department. Theoretically. 
eaclvFour and One group could represent a different combinatirion 
of subject areas of traditional disciplines. a\ ^ 

Group o.bjectives can be to analy^e, assess, and list ways of 
eac^i' of the basic, skills of reading, writing, computation, and 
study are needed in- each; cliscipline or subject within the to^^^ 
school curriculufflV . . -^r^si - . 
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The ii>feended. outcame\of these '"tour and One team 'meetings is 
to provide date for def^ing^Tie problems or areas fot con- " 
centration' in sub se^u^^^^'b feet planning and activities* The 
interdiscipliliar^team^rjc can help to determine strengths a's 
well as weaknesses of current programs, ^nd, the four and one 
process can serve to demonstrate to teachers and interns the , 
need and possioilities for an interdisciplinary approach to the 
teaching of basic skills. 

/ . 1 ^ . 

The ^ekcher Wrps staff can assist the "Four and^^One** groups by. 

providing': 



- organizational seirv4.ces for space and time arrangements. 

- secreta|:ial,>^upr±tating, dittril^uting servicies. 

- opportilnities^' for ^^ollow--up,rollow- through or re- 

in for cement activities. For example, the project^ 
scaff could publish "re-cap" memos based on 
fiour and one hotes, or could sponsor informal 
coffees or parties immediately after ^'tour one^ 
pne" meetings. 





Prdject 
p'ariiticj 



anners should Include paid o^r released time for 
ts in formal budget requests. ^ ^ 



Tojfe^l Staff Ins.ervice Day^ The school-based^ needs assess- 
,jc^'t can continue with a half or full day released! ^time 
^total participation inservice day. The objectives. for the 
dayy. which coui.d be held on system-wide scheduled Inservice- 
''day, could be to compile,, compare^an^d assess the neec^s 
assessment data from the Four and (me.groupS;. . 



Activities: for this day could,^^^take many forms. One sugges- 
tioti^±%iit'o'p£an the day using^ SYNG6N format.- This ; " ^ 
method .of |r;^iving at group decision, an active tool of 
'The WorlcJ Fut^pre Society , ^s, blse^^fe'n the principles of 
2 + 2 = 5- tiie|wh$ie is gteate^ than its parts. The 
'activity in itself could,, become a sjonbolic nrep^resentation 
ojc.-the value of reaching for meeting synergistic project 
goals. ''^^ . ^wi* ' .c ^ ^ u 

Responsibility for organizatipnai'f^and su'i)port services to ^ 
. pl^n tha^ay's activities can ari^^sumed' by the- Teacher \4 
Corps fit^ff . Strict attention^ shou|t^(be paid to the foliow- 
up^ and foll6\5^^through principles inherent any effective"" y 
platining. , -^-y* ' * / . v 
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Testing ".Program; Needs Assessment and Evaluation , The Teacher> 
^ ' ' I ] Cotp'^-Project^taf f will^e^ to devise, locate or develop 

comprfehensivjB' t\eeds assessmiint and evaluation tools and pro- 
I / grams-rtcT-identify student sjslls and needs and to monitor 

student! progress* throughout Ihe project. Thj^ should in- / 
volve teachers, administrators, state and s:^Pem advisors, 
^ " * ^ IHE- 'knd |eduEa;J.onal testing specialists in planning a two-* 

year pr^i^am. The initial testing information can be- used ^ . 
by interns and teachers to initiate specific curriculum v 
pr6jects to strengthen basic skills or to develop 'materials 
to mpet idenrtified^ $^ud§nt^or group needs. . '^'^ 

"I 'For example,\ supjjc^^^the tests reveal that most students 

• , , " * ajp^weak dn writjing cl-ear "How to paragraphs* or des- 

V 'crT^ions. T^Ql:\ers^'^nd interns working within tfie;struc- 

' • \ % . tures. of *four andk).ne groups, buddy pairs^'buzz sess^ions, ■ 

IljLE CQursework, or special project activities cii^^^^odyiiL^ ^ ' - 7* 
at^set pfi giiideli^nes or suggested activiti^es ^<aimei at nelping 
students learn to recognize ind appl)(^ the techniques of^;^ 
' technlGia.1 and d.escriptive writing. Part- of •thi^- activity ^ ' ^ 
might include" media center displays of "How to. .\ . bo£^s ^w' ./X''^ 
and articles on ^.variety of skills, in ti^es't;si * or subj^t ^ 
are^s " " ' ^ ^. r . 

in'va 
.fe *-' to it 

' could mean^that. eaclt studj^n^t^cou^ba. wr:ite'S> 
:^ ^ paragjjaph or essay in *eac[h^an<}' evdry class i •vfiom *shop to 

. -math, from hpme economics 't& biology, to' gym\ ^ Also carried*^ 
to its'^extreme, the skill develppment* exercise could inyolve 
t/^, ' * ' ^ ^ having the 'Teacher iCorps project stj^'ff -publish ^a^tepresen^ 

^ - ^ ' tat^ive student -rwrittei;^^ "How tb.;;.^." writing sample .fj:o;n. ' . . 
, if , each ^ubjact area in' a special isstfe of the Proj.ec't Newspaper. 

'i\ ^ From these published p^o^ucts, the Vtudents. and teachers ' 

• 4. * alike coul^d see tlife i^eedland benefit of the^ocess. - Sub- 

' ^ ^ ' ' sequent, informal classrpphi testing- could be planned' to 
^ •'assess how students- had improved thfliir descriptive and" . 

./^ technical writing skills * - / ' ■ * 

S, ^/ An'^ditlonal formal student testing mi'd-project program 

. »^ sWilld 'be planned by the,Teadher Corps 'staff in cooperation 

^ ' ^^i'tft- collaborators.. This testing prog;r^m; could continue 

i ^ ' ^ -the needs a^esstient ptocess and would helfT to monitor or^ 

^ . , . .evaluate student progress; and achievement. Tests could ^ ^ 

, . agaii)^be used as a way.^f .determining specific material ^ * . 

. ^ * d envelopment and classroom activities which could involve 

" ^ ' totalischopl stSf f •participatiori. .^^ \ * ^ 

' ; V ^ ' • * . ' 1/ ' ' ' ' > 

^ X- Th^'^test results,. bpth at the ihiti,ation and jnidpqitjt- stages 

^ . y ^ of, th^ project, cotfld. be use^ also by the IHE cpllajjprators^'^ 




of, th^ project, cotfld. be use^ also by the IHE cpllajDprators 
t^fihelp aeterininef^bntent and obj^^a^iv.es of Tea0her\Corps 
spbi^ore^. IHE condCibted 'coursey^orl(|^or . ihterijs arid teachers.- ^ 



I- 




^^^^ 



Plans should be 'made to evaluate each step or ^cyLvlty of / , ^ 
the pre-seifyice and inservice training |?rogram > Efforts 
.should be taken by the project staff to /insure that the, 
chAsen evaluation methods will' require a minimum amount of 
time or energy from teachers, and interns, and at the same 
time will 'provide a maximum feedback opportunity to \pf f er' 
to infldence additional project activities. ^ * 

Finally, plans should be made fo^ir a Total Project Evaluation 
4ft^er the Teacher Corps project and funding is formally 
withdr^iwn from the school struercure. All participants should 
have an oppo^unity to participate in this critical /evalua- 
tion process. 'Results can be used by the school staff for 
future staff development and incorporation purposes and by * 
the Teacher Corps or IHE -for planning future' projects at 
^ other school and community sites. ^ ^' '\ 

"An^ Interlude . ^ Just saying the basic slJills of reading, 
writings, computation, study^ hun^n ^relations, and communica- 
tions can and should cross discipl^nkry lines, or that all ( 
disciplines exist within e^ch discipline is not enough. » - i 
Just saying that the school ^ business, 'THE, civic. Teacher ♦ 
CofpSj.and consumer-taxpaying community can and shoiXd be 

' one big happy skill-developing and interdisciplinary family 
is not enou gh> , Instead, a BLAST proposal grou^ should design- 
specific structures , which will. enable each target, user or 

- contributor to see the value and application^ of participating 

-in activities designed to reach for overall project goals. 

^Althodgh listed •separately, each of the^^nrBviously mentioned 
sUggest>ld structures of the media cen^fer, th^ Four and One ■ 
^rouprs, an^ the testing program is inter-related with the 
followln^^-ftttggested structures af^he budd^r system, enricli^ . ' 
merit da^ IHE^ coufsework'; ^inp^n pYo^ram^^, studyTand/sTcil). 

^ centers,' communication activities, buzz 'sessions, -ani-- 
advisory committees. Project proposa^p planners should 
recognize that changing one may^reqiiire re-i^xamining anoth^i^ 

yhe ]^uddy System . > A buddy systeifi, initiated irt the spfirvg '/ \ 

colleagues to work together to incfease^ mutuM uridetj^|anding' ^ 
of ^ach other^s discipll^nes and to determine s^rfeeifei^^TOys^^i^!i= 
.basiq skills and specific discipline princapl4s^^X€itfEip¥^ ffr^^^. 
apt>ly to ail subj^eot areas. Interns -^woujL^ be a ^jart oftthp^'. 
buddy groups and would •work with several sets .of buddies 
t^itoughout; their tr<aining period. , Task objec'^^^es of buddy. 



,.j^pups could be to: 



\ 



> - 
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- -examine ways basic skills, ^J^rilte 3epa)?ate disciplines. 



plan cross-discipline p^'6jgrams'*^fqr:^^e in Enrichment 
Day activities* E^t^fipie** • math , in music. 



diBvelop and produce foivij^ 
"^'^ cu^iculu|rt/-aide§?^^€ 
f or Enr ic'hmen^ ' Day r 
published invbbokLe't 
I projec V srtaf;f . 



more ^cross-discipline 
id oil/ the programs presented 
h^se raaterj^als could he 
orj[i by the Teacher Corps 




partiiclpate "^p ctoss-observ:ation and' exchanges to^ 

help id'^tttify and^^develop an individual -seqp'ndary 
f i el.d<diTriirBfii;^^ * ' • / 

pr suggest other ways and kctivitiea small , 
in-terdisciplinary gtou'ps -trkn^cotiitribute to""dvef- 
all project goals. 
- serve as a way of collecting previously develctped' 
classroom materials which weresisedto teafch 
' specific skills or units across, disciplinary lines. 

. Cpllege credift]^ extra pay, released time or some others in- 
centive or compensation should perhaps be given teachers 
for the' buddy experience and contribution to the overall-* 
project; ' - \ \ : - " , y 

Enrichment/Exploration Days. The project should have 
several high visibility, total staff "^participation days * 
or events to crystalize the combined needs, potentials, 
and concerns o^ students, teachers, media center personnel, - 
business,^ c^ivic, university or ^vocational training re- 
presentatives 6r otHer community components that are basic . 
considerati*ona' of ^ny ^T^cher Corps school-base<J project. 
Accordingly, three activity days can be planned and scheduled 
to; occur ybver the t>ro\year^^span oJt^t^fte^.ralect. ."Each day 
can bejifesigned t'o demonstrate to a^iijdeiits frhe need and X' ' 
valiae^o^iXDverall projedt goals, /the n^ed *'f or ''Skills dev'^lop- 
me^^anchievement , aiid tl^e; potential for self -awareness ^nd 
'^r^cogn^iqn of dnt;erdiscipiinary interactions-.- Each <lay/c. ' ' 
can i\j|cus/on a particular targ.^ted "group and its needs 
withiirthe overall framewor,ls^^a Basics Life^and Skills 
' Teaching^ Project. , ^ f^f< i"''^ - ^ ' . * " 



4' 



Activities conducted for^ students d^i^ing the Enrichment 
Days can' take iSany fdr^'$. .displays in the^media center-,, 
cafeteria, ci^ssrooms, corridors or oji the school grounds*, 
speakers. . . .films,. . I .mujrti^edia^ assJpbly productions 
featuring ski^:!^, m^isj^j^l, or other B^AGT^FF events.;..^- 
panel -discassi(5^s^*'vv\o^^^ forf parents .'arid the, community. 

/JquesElpn. ari^d inswat se^^oit^. testimonials from flormer. 
'^vltudents.>^.\^t)e8tJ.mohial^' fiTi^mjcoinmuriity, business, career, 
"^vor univer^Jr^J^^i^^Mr^^efttJativ b-y interns, 

^f^- • - ^.r^^ ■ ' . ' ' 



teachers; sbliool'or country administrators and 'curiiiculum 
specialists^ At any rate, each day can be tl^e prdduct of 
planning by ithe* various project component s -to show and tell 
how, why, ai^ what basic and life skills ate pero^ived to' *' 
».*i,be* important by the ^esentors. Included In the planning 
should be a ^;system for students to choose whicfi^activtties 
they would like .to participate in or attend*- 



BLAST ENRICHMENT DAY//1 



Theme: 



How the business -at^d civic community p^^i'rpeives 
the needv for Basic and Life Skills Teaching 



Presentation 
and 

Collaboration: 



YWCA^, *church gfoii^^'i^^G^^^ 
Business representatives * 
Job Placement Center . ' 

Career Centeir * ^v; 
Civic representatives 
Ejected government officials 
Local sports or entertainment groups 
Local "media" personalities 



Timljig : 



.udience: 



Organization : 



Fall of first, proj ect year 



Students 

Community interests 
Vocational interests 
' Practical interests 



Teacher Corps Pibject. Staff 
Community Codrdinaiaar i^^, t~ ^ 
School Comtnunity Ady^fegpy Committ^^e 
Guidance Department . 



Format: 



To, be chdsen by presentor/organize^s." " • 
Student sub-ciommittee can be of help here 
in anticipating; what or ;what not wfir te 
w^ll received ty mo^fe^ students * 



Challenge : *Create a way .the total school can benefit 

from various individuals and gr^up elcperiences. 
Perhaps prepare a printed program f or ^the 
day's events . .or as(sign a student-teacher 
writing team to. eaqh^ctlVity/. ♦ .publish " 
reports 'iii a special iVsue!^)f^^the Project 
Newspaper. . . .diavite tamerds," t^agps^ ml9ro- 
phones, and reporter^ In for the day. ^ 



Follow-up : Send thapk-you's a^id copies of any pub- 

lished reports of* the day*^ act^ivities* to 
^ a^l contributors. 
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BLAST ENRICHMENT dAy //2 



Theme: 



How teachers, interi^, \nd other school 
staff members perceive the need for Basic ' 
and Life Skilly .Teaching Across Discipline 
Lines ^ 



Presentation Buddy Teams (interns ""and teachers) 

and Media :,Center personnel 

Collaboration ; Project staff members 



Timing ; 



Spring of first project year 



Organiza¥i-eh^ -'^^. Teacher Corpfe project staff; . 

i^ro'gram-Development Coordinator 
School Community Advisory Committee 



Format: 



To be chosen by presentors/organizers 
with advice from* student sub-committee 



Suggested Metrics in Recipes ^ y 

Topics ;- Chemistry and Foods 

Math and-jNutrition ' >v 
Building Techniques and Life Styles \ 
" — Biology and Sports ^ . 

Media and Psychology w --^^ • ' - 
Fpreigit' L^hguage arid GamlsY" 
. Writing .and Xogic . , ^ ' . ^ ^ 

■; ' ,. ■■ ■ - „- - 

Communic^tibn ; P^ublish student , writ ten suremairies of tl;ie^^ 
' ^ ^ content of each^ctivity in Project f\ 
'Nej^spaper. / v 



.'ff P^haps the media center could^,€t>Muct 
; / . :"'Va^ipU||t^ follow-up activities and ;^lfeplays 
%^ to ir'e-ircf ot^fe concepts and content 'bf , the 
; ^ A- day-S.,%^'^^^^1^^ - \ -./^ 



■^LAST- ENRICHMENT DAY //3 



> Theme : How univers-ities and. other institutions 

of -higher learning perceive the need for 
Basic Skills and aft Interdisciplinary- " 



Approach^ to Iij^^rning 



Presentation THE representatives 

^od ^ ' Former students^ 
Collaboration ; Guidance Department' 

Standardized' Testing' Experts 



Tiiaing : 



Fall or early spring of second project year 



P;ceparati5n r , «• Ob^ervationsj-by IHE representatives 
^ , . IHE needs assessment activities - 



.Audience: 



Format: 



Students . ' ' y 

Academic interests / 

Advanced^ or specialized training interests* 

To be chosen by pre&entors/organizets ^ 



Qrganiza t ion : 



"Teacher~6orpj>Proj-ect- Staff » 
University CoordipL^tpr 



Communications: Publish student\written activity reports 
■ " . in Project Newspaper. This issue should 

be of special in^rest.to parents. 



Follov-Up : 



Thank-^you's to activity day participants 

i *■ ^ 

'J 



Buzz Sessions ^ Regular, inf-otmal drop-i*n buzz sessi^ons- 
for interns) Xeacher Corps staff and school staff|c 
held in' the I^roject Center^ throughout the life of " 
project. These sessions can be used to increase uoimnuiiica- 
tion among aH project participants and oan servej as an\ 
informal way of exchanging ideas, concerns, and pcssil^l 
"gripes. ^lB<>ss-ibl>i,~buzz sessions could be planned; 
with ^teacher planning periods or could be held, in 
immediately after . students^ are dismissed and teacW 
still on official duty. Some school faciulties 'or ^ec 
programs Within secondary school^s have had good luck % 
pre-school opening buzz sessions^ esj^ecially^ if coffee 
and .doughnuts ^are.'promised to be, ready and waiting when 
participants arrive. 



to ( 
ithe 
ters 



oiripid 
time 
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Formal Coursework for College or Certification Credit ! 
A Teacher Corps project can proviciie the^structure andr 
opportunity for formal as well as.linformal p're-servicle/ 
inservice .training programs. IHE coursework, an obva/ouy 
, example of a formal form of staff development, can b^ \^ 
designed and implemented to meet emerging needs of teachyrs 
and interns actiyely working within \he on-going project \' 
activities as well as to meet degree requirement?.' of an 
IHE sponsored intern program. In addition, coursework 
opportunities through a special scholarship fund can be 
provided for teacher^ to develop individual emerging 
secondary or interdisciplinary Interests. 



Qn-Site> Coursework (IHE) for Teachers and Interns 
^ • • * 

I* 

. Guidelines fpr' Planning .v.^ . - 

Experience shows that IHE coursework for a 
school's staff development needs or requirements 
is often most effe'Stive whfen offered on-site,-., • 
at a time convenient £or teachers;. - Accordingly, 

- a project propos al__ should take tlhis observation 
into account. Project proposal planners should 
include provisions and means /for the Tieacher 
CoVps project staff to arrange and fund some / 
form of free, on-site, school-related, IHE con- 
ducted coursework for feacners and interns 

' Experience also shows *tM-t coursework featuring , 
lodal or "hands-on" materials development Is 

^ highly effective. Mos/ teachers are active, 
creative, and.. enthusiastic learners when their 
coursdwork can be applied directly to immediate 
classroom need or 1?7hen they can receive reccfgni- 
tiori through publication of their individuality 
"prepared classroom materials. 
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Finally, courses |hould not be T>resent^d in a 
vacuum; rather, ytlj^ shoul<^ be based on needs 
assessment inj^oinaiation gathered J rom me Four and^f . 
One groups, the Testing Pri)gram, Advisory Coinmittee 
Structure, Enrichment Day jpeedbact^^, knd. the IHE 



^ observatiojas qr capabilities. 

/ Recommendations ^ ; ^ [^\\ ^ " 

Four credit fntroductory| courses ,^ each doling with 
one of *the basic' sl^ills 4s related to conteilt^ area^s' 
) can be ^of f ergd over the jtwo year period.} P6r..jex- | 

J afFl^^4C]^ea^ 

putatioh skills within and acrpss Discipilh^ Lines" 
could be offered the first project year, .^hei, 
skills of writing and study could be explored the 
second, year. ' . - ^ 

If staff interest and committment are high, and 
if adequate funding is available, each course 
could be offjered each semester. Theoretically, 
each teactier could then have a chance to concen- 
trate on all four basic skills; * 

Te^acher, intern, or otjier school ataf f devjeloped 
units or classroom materials together with concise - 
summaries of the course contents could be pub- 
lished by the Teacher Corps project 'staff. These 
materials, could' be displayed in the media center 
for total staf f^. review or use. 

IHE Coursewoyk for interns ' " . ^ 

" GulH^ellnes^ for Planning ^ ' ^ T' ^ ^ " "1 "^"^l'^:) 
The same principles of^ on-site, convenience-, ' ; 
materials ^development ^, relevance to neieds assess- 
ment, and direct application to direct Ql^^^sroqm 
experience can apply to the intern co^lrsework. * 

^, More specific guidelinejs- Vill need to be determined 
by and with the cooperating iJHE in o^rder^topmeet 
ujxiversity and degree'requiremehts. . ^ 



- — * 



/ 
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. Recommendations - 

Courses conducted at the school for intiarns ^(mild 

be. designed to meet specific degree and ceplfif ica- 

tion requirements of interns as well as t(jf meet 

infflaediate needs of the project. 

» «» » 

Perhaps provisions can be made to- of f er som^qr 
all of these cOu^rses to classroom aides or to 
volunteers working' within various' school programs. 
Providing this educational opportunity for 
community aides, paraprofeSsionaJ.s, of voJ.unteers 
vould not Qnly increiase^jznanc^s of improving over- 
fall community and staff cohesion and' expertise, 
but could 'enable interns and participating THE 
personnel to be exposed to some practical and ^ 
compiunity perspectives often lacking in- traditional^ 
formal coursework. - . 

Secondary Interest or Interdisciplinary Scholarship Fund 

A Treacher Corps praject funded secondary interest or 
interdisciplinary' scholarship fund could provide the"" 
^ncentlve,.fo3} school staff members to take additional 
IHE co\yfseworK away from the school _ site in fields of 
emerging ;$^copdary interests or in Interdisciplinary 
areas( such ias "Cybernetics", "Architeo^Qre" , "Futurism", 
"Urbart<^u£^s", "Synei^getics" ,■ or ''LAfe' Applications 
of I^^rtT&geffient , 'Leadership- Theoory anc^ Practice"* 

IHE Coursework for Key Project and- Staff Pei^sonnel 



..Part of a project proposal* pll^nhing groiip^s objectives 
should be to. determine or suggest roles, goals, 
'%urfctions, and responsibilities of various project 

^pa^jrtlclpants as well as to determine or suggest' 
structures for needs assessment procedures* 

Your and One, Buddy , Teacher-Intern IHE coursework 
and other structures' are suggested as ways to help 
project users participate in jfKe needs assessiojsnt pro- * 
cess to achieve project goals in^the claseroom * However 
the needs assessment process ahoul4 also address ^hgw 
goals are to be detei;mi^ed and reached within the frame- 
work of the total BLAST project operation. 

One way to achieve a total proj^ect process need^ assess- 
ment i^ould be to' offer free. IHE conducted, .on-site, 
credit-tearing, management courses before the project 
begins the first official -school year. Students could 
•include key administrators', key staff members head 
teachers, project staff members, the Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee, the librarian, school professional 
organization representatives, and other staff ippmbers^on 
a first-come, space available basis. 



i-In effect, the course could be designed to do for the 
project system what ofiher courses are i,ntended to do ^ ' - 
for the teacher; and t;he classroom system* Plan actions 
on actual assessed needs, produce* hands-on materials 
for immediate upe,*provide the necessary ' theoretical 
and infoifmatianal base for decisioa-malcing, increase 
total professionalism of the st'aff , and anticipate and 
solve problems before they occur in future incorporating 
school activities. ' ' ^ ^ , 



This IHE coursework could become a project planning tool"* 
for determining specific, cIay-to~da,y project 'procedures, 
activities and coordination requirements, and could also 
serve as a means of preparing teacfiers and other staff 
members for future pap tl?c;Lpa*t Ion Ir^ teacher power school- 
bast^ programs. " j 

Also, the produ^ced materials as'weljl as the course ex-^ 
perience could be us6d by the Teacl^er Corps in -'planning, 
improving and implementing 'projects at oth^t -school sites. 



NOTE: Any specific proposal for any IHE coursework 
must meet the approval of professional or- 
ganizations, the school boar;d, state certifica- 
• tioh departments, and the appropriate ad- ' 
ministrative. authorities. The Central 
Administration Staff Development Center can, 
be of assistance in helping project personnel 
with this procedure. ! - 



Intern Program * Althiough an *intern program caft permeate 
the entire prbj^ect. and 'school Structure, intern activities 
^should be under the direct supervision of a project univer- 
sity coordinatoi?-r The nupber of interns particip'kting in 
th^ program will depend u^on the size of the school and ^he 
level of fundirtg*. A r^tio of one intern to evet'y ten - 
teachers is suggested. Intern candidates would most dikely 
be university recommended students enrolled in current IHE 
programs ♦ The Advisory Cpramittee, the principal, or similar 
authority combinations coulOy make final approval of su-b- 
mitted candidates. 



As noted, structures involving^ intern participation in total 
project programs '.could incjLudeV 



\ 

- Four and One groups 

- Buddy groups \ 

- Buzz sessions 

- Total staff inservice days . 
iE coursework . \ 

- Eririclinent Day activities 



ddifcional intern-centeted activities could include depart- 
mental training ort both a rotating and specialized basis, 
planned obserirs^isuis, ,and ^tudy and/Skills Development 



Centers. 




*In keeping* with the intepi^isciplinary concept df 'BLAST, 
interns could receive tneir -supervised teaching and 
field testw'g experience in a wide range of departments. 

For ins,tance, eaCh intern could have the opj)o^4upity 
to woric in as many as six different' departments during' 
the/iirst ^jear and a half of the program. Servfce 
with each department could include observations, 
supervised teaching, materials development, field 
testing, ^and departmental 'or other committee experience.^ 

puring.t>he last two quarters of the sec'ond project^'ear 
interns coifld choose their primary field ot. interest 'and 
work^'with.a department of their choice to culminate their 
project field teeing ani supervised teaching experience. 

* Included in the planning could .be provisions to^ 

- enable dntern^ to have a departmental vote, 

- ^irovid.e compensation to^ supervising teachers,^* - - 
u - insure Jthat department* personnel would be 

conmited to supporting intern needs. _ * 

/ Observation . • . * 

Opportunities should be^^planned and^cheduled for interns 
to obseryre classroom activities thrpughput, th^ Xbtal \^ . 
^^ curriculum.'' The project' staff can assist by making ^ ^, 
, the necessary arrangements and^can cooperate with IHE 
l^rof elisors to determine ways these obseifv^ion^ •cc5uld 
be used for pre-service ^ainirig pujrpos^s/ • | 



^4 
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Study, and Skills Development. Centers- 

Interns could develop their one-to-one or smalT group . 
teaching techniques by participating in a Study-^d ^ 
Skills Developmettt Center located in or near the media 
center. This t^t^oVpart program could include: 

SeVentih Hoiar programs fof spiall groups of learners 
rveeding help in a^pj^rticular basic skill.- * , ^ 

, Skill Study Center progifems to g^ve lOne-to-one 
help^ to students needing individual attention'^ 

This structure could enable interns who have recent 
bi-lingua.1 or special .educatiqn ^pertise and , training 
. to contribute to school -wide efforts to meet needs^ of 
ESOL or mainstreamed students. * 



Communications . Existing and proposed" structures ai^d- 
channels for communications must be considered' by the pro- 
posed planning group in order to help insure innovative " 
.project success* Different areajs to examir^ could include: 

In-school, in-project proposed structures and channels 

- Buzz sessions 

- Enrichment Days 

- Buddy Materials Booklet 

- Use of media center space and talents, for audio- 
. V ' visual project communication purposes - 

displays - exhibi'tS - 'posters - after or- 
before school large group ^meetings. 

1, See feibrary/Media Center packet ^ ' 

^iproject Newspaper 



C 



■Intended audience: Any or«alL of the following:' 

students, parents, total 
^ school and project staff, 

, . tlfe National Teacher Cptps, 

^ other Teacher C^ps projects, 

other sohool staffs within 
the system, central adminis- ' 
tration, total .school community, 
and collaborators . ^ 

Publisher: • X^acher Cor'^ ^Project staff 

in possible" collaljoration 
. , - '^wifch English and Business ' . 
* < '^Depa^rtments ; ' • . 



^ > ' ^; . ' ' ' ' f 207.' 
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Writers: 



^er! 



Fotmat: 



7k' 




ndlngV^ 



• Students, In^^^rns^^^achers, 
Project Staff per^sor>ifel , 
administrators , guest 
writers. ^ 

Th^ newspaper could^ contain 
"reports of^ conjtient as wej.1 
as process ^f project^ \ 
, activities. 

;\. , \ 

5or example, articles on 
"How to improve your 
, wi?iting", 'of "How to use 
'unit pricing* or,^ "Reading 
between the Lines and 
Words in Advertising 

^?5©et^rmine needSd secr^arial, 
equipment, and supply 
'requirements. 



"^-^.^Other project ^otmJtUnication needs *^ 

I . \ , ^ / ^ 

^.Me^ios /announcements ^ \ ^ . 

pjiders • ^ ' 7 

PlaVining sheets > . ' ; * v 

»Follovf-up' activities, 'formal and informal j 
"Pos^erg ' " ' * . 

. Multl-Lin^ual notices, explanations 
Regular staff meetings ^ * v 
Routing Procedures ' " 




Existing Forms of School -and CoTPmunity Communications 

Tb help achieve school-project unity and to increase 
overall, project efficiently and exposure, propos^ffl * ^ 
planners ^Gould examiife or explore ways to use existiiig 
forms of schooJL and community .coimnunicatio'ns. Plaiiners 
could also thinkr'of ways to offer sti^Jort.to ,on-going, 

4 eiiisting organizations, progr3iQp7""^tld individual efforts. 
For Instance, a regular -feature of the">toj'ect newspaper 
could be a- school-community calendar 'listing a schedule*' 

^of all^ school-based "ac tivities ' foo: the cioming 'mofitb* 
This calendar could also be used as a planning "tool 

,^for coordinating, va)?4.ous. project and other school ' 
activities. ' 'Areas tb examine for cooperative communica- 
tion could include:^ ^ \ * ^ 
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Existing communication formats and channels within 
the school 

> publications ' , ' ' ; 

^ organizations and* programs 
individuals 



- £xi$ting communication formats and channels within 
the school 'community 

.... publications 
^organiz3:tions and programs 

individuals » ' . ^ s 

- Ej^sting- communication formats and chann^s within 
the total community 

' Immediate, critical nefed to plan for specific communica- 
tions relating to project proposal pyocess , ^ 

Communication" plans for both sending 'but anS receiving 
back information during the critical project planning,- • 
proposal preseittation'-revision-acceptance-commitment 
stages of ' initi^^t^on must be made. Suggested activities 
^ include: * , ^ - 



-.Short announcements antk^eports sent to a,var4.ety 
of existing nel^rsletters within school and ' 
community. " ^ » V* 

- Open invitations to attead proposal planning 
meetings . ' ' * - { ^ 



- Preliminary ^juestion and ansVer se^ssions/. 

- Folfow-up/evaluation communications^;-*- 

- Surveys 



- Plan to communicate with probable diss'fent'ers along 
' with proba];)le ^supporters* 

Anticipated Problems. 

^ • . .- . : 

Project Decay . Innovative federai projects\of f en have 
a history of being changed by the school, rkther\ than changing 
the school. Quite of terf enthusiasm* fs^hard to sustain and 
the project may stray from its t^sk* 'The propoe&l steering ^ 
group «and writing team can analyze the proposal t(\ discover 
ways -to^^ avoid tHis problem. JChe^ropcxsal may make\a statement 
cpiifcerftirig the rptiilosopljy of chafige ai>d may note that flex- 
ibili'ty, adaptability, and 'compromise are of^ei^ posi^ti'ive 
and p^d'tical ways of ''.achieving overall goals and ftiat change 
is t^^'he expected at each ^tage of the project. I 
.... ^mm^ ... \\ ' 




Commimita t ions * 



The 



r *j 



ie may tendancy to pay lip. 

• service to some\Qf the ptlncdples o'f consensus,, communica- 
tion, and coliabWatiok. vEvcry ef forfe^,^hould be made to 
continue-, the *simAil,^«by.^nec^s3ary fo^rms»#o| communication 



* needed to continui 



as well aa Initiate the*; protect . 
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Overlap ,, In :any school-Teacher Corps project situation, 
there are many areasf where systems authority, responsib^ity, - 
demands for time^;! materials and space, and overall goals 
may clash or overlap. w The proppsal steering committee to- 
gether Hith those,^ accepting o.r rejecting the proposal skould 
try to identi-fy possible. a^eas of conflict o£ overlap and * 
suggest ways these problems can be reduced to a inipimum. 

- Threats to Sens^ of Turf or Identity * Eyery 'effort 
should be made to^retain as much, of the curi^nt school 
structure as possible. to enable teachers and staff members 
to enjoy ^the privacy of their classrooms, departments, and 
offi(:es. The pr.9ject in no way should^ be seen as a threat 
•to the departmental structures or to' ifidivi4ual teacher 
or^ administrative .turf . Instead, the project proposal^ . - 
should offer "activities which can augment rather than 
eliminate established practice, ^oi? -^i^istance, if faculty^ 
meetings are held mon^thly^, one or two of these - not all - 
can be devoted ^ip Teacher Cjorpsr purpose^. 'If departmental • ■ 
meetings are held weekly, only onfe time slot a.motith could 
be reserved 'for "ITeacher Corps act^f^^lties.. <^fj the ^guidance 
department sponsors a yearly Caree^ Day for^tu^nts," 
compromise concerning the Community Enrichment D§y may 
be in or^er. ' ^ c ^ 

' ' ' ■ \ ' ' * • 

Supplies, Materials, Equlpmetit,. Support Services . Every 
effort should b,ie''m5de to anticipate the supply, jnaterial,' 
equ'ipment 'and st^port selfvices needs of the project and., to 
^^ke* adequate provisions for the^e needs in the fun<}*i|!^ 
requests ► Project personnel should" no t^ hav.e to look frov 
their own desks^,' paper clips, typewriters, .and secretarial 
help \^hen they arrive to beg-in their work. Perhaps school 
personnel prese'^ly working as secretaries or custodians 
can help ^to" advise tKe Steering Committer of specific support 
and supply considerations which will help the project* to 
^get off to a smooth" .start. • 

Orientation ^ Tl^e presence af a Te)acWr jG^ps groject 
can m^n the need •tlx^.assimilstt^ anywhere 10 to ^20 

jnewcor^e^s^-.^J^o school*" routijtfes and acti\^id^.^ Every effo^rt- 
^ ^sho\il^h^^)5^^de^to^ iBgali^ newcomer^, bA\j0^.. as the * . 

ata aides, lihej^will recruitl^fe^h cdmfort^bl/ ^ V 
*^t\\ atid/^^^^]m^*^Stai^^ .^procedur^s should be^^xplai^ied / 
'^^^i:h^ at e^ violated. Old.enta|:ion booic- - iT^^r*' 

^ i^Xs^^cpuia^ staf| m^mbeps .knd. the|"' .-^ii i 




..'•/vT ^'E- .^><,\M- ■- \ 




perhaps b^i^ore school officially begins, C9uld be.. held to 
hel^ both staffs get to know one another. In ^any cases, 
the s'ame procedures u^ed to welcome a new teacher could- 
apply to Teacher Corps orientation a'ctivities. See 
Modules^ 1 -"^j^ ♦ Perhaps,, the first issue of a Pro- 
ject newspaper could h4ve a "Who's Who" theme rather than- 
a "What's What" approach. The project's 'qjjlentation con- 
tribution could be to write short-features or introductions 
about each ctf the staff members and interns as well as key 
participating regular staff members, perhaps with ^ sl,ant 
towards individual intetdisciplinai^y and basic skills 
interests a!nd talents. 

The Substitute Syndrome . Experience shows that despite 
offers of released time, on-;sit;e actlvi-ties, ^tnd-additional 
.compensations, many teacJiets .Either' r erf use or are reluctant 
to leave their daily classes in order to participate in 
staff 'development or professional activities. The reason 
given for this is most often they do ndt want to leave th^ir 
classes in care of an unfamiliar substitute, or that they 
will los^ precious teaching time in the classroom. One 
way. to avoid this substitute syndrome might be a cosf^c^ious 
attempt to train and utilize the intern component of the 
project zo help alleviate »this real a|id sincere , teacher 
conciern.^ Perhaps, then, teacher sfcould participate in on- 
site, regular school day pj-of essional apd staff development 
activitie'is within an atmosphere -of security and enthusiasm. 



Incentives for Participation ^ ' < " 

Individual "Teacher-Staff Member P.articipation 

- On-site CQursework and staff development activities 

- Free IHE courses ^ \* \ 

- Compensation for intern supervision or summer 
activities 

- Sfcholarship Funds ' ' * . \ 

- Credit for the. Buddy group experience 

- Flexible granting of credit for coursework 

(one hour courses, week-end courses, credit for a 
set number ot volunteers-activities) . , ' 



- Released 'time during schpol day for project staff 
development activities 
a ' ' . • ' ' 

« J^^v . ' . 
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School. ParticipatibTi '^' 



' Additional materials/supplies/equipment 
, ..ar^' Budget .fBlie^ v ' * 



gj/,idu^l£^eci instruction opportunity*, expecially 
W^^OluTor mainstreamed .j^tudents 



:\"^#Additionar ftlf£ / , r!Q>' ^ -^^ 



, Iieeds.Va%essiaerit>y^^ 
• ^^v' ^Progxam) ' 'V- '/fv "^ c^// ^ ^ ^ >^ / ^ " :\ 

T*- Jfotal .staff » de'velopirierit/professibn^l update opp6r~.*\ 
r tunity:.^ ^ ^ • ' ' - - 

~ 1 T6ta[l curriculum development opportunity 



Total school'/community public rela"t:t&n& appc5%tunity 



''-^Total educational opportunity f df/^ktudetfti 



Although achievement and enthusiastic^ '"c^b^p^Qfel^^^ 



atjt'itudes%re hoped fpr, the pro ;pxo;ptf#^ 
mos't ^likely have to ^peak for itsa(,f;,J.t^^ 

additional, professional, persoiiai,';,int^ilectuai;,^^^^^ ' 
-*and human incentives -for partiqff^atlon. - • ' t,' - ' 
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PHASE IW SC HOOL/COMMUNITY SXgERING CQMMITTjEE ^; * 

' : = ^ ' ' — ^^"t \ , ^ • - , 

' _ ■• ■ > 

Explanation t The School^Community . 5t earing Coimpit-tee, 
.a pre-requisite of any Tea'cherCorps ^projeqf,' i^. formed ^ i 
- to reflect and represent the ir^tejrests of teachers, student^, 
administrators, community groups, taip^jyers parent groups, 
IHE components, and the local professional organization. 

TShe objectives -of this group will /'be: ' ' 

- to establish*- goals ^'^efinitdonss rales, lines of 
communication, programs and i^^licies .of the proposed 
Interdisciplinary Teacher Gor]^ frjoject. . 

- to oversee the preliminary dec-is ion-making process. 

- to submit the written proposal packag.e tp the school 
staff and community f oi: conrsideration, acceptance, • 

and commitment.' ^ ' 

' . to -oversee the application and Teache,r Corps Project 
'^accept^nce process. s ^ 

The actual writing of the proposal can be accomplished by 
•a designated representative, or writing t'^am. As in the 
/case of the pre-planningj^tages , this 'group should have 
Jclearl^ defined leadership rol^s and •responsibilities 
t^within the committee* Or\ce the pro-ject is accepted,* the 
'Steering Committee is dissolved. However, some members. . 

ipay continue on the School/Community Advisory Council/'* 

an additional required and nec^spary'lstruc t^re- within 

all. Teacher Corps projec'tff>^,^^^^ 

The pre-propasal planning groipAcan assume several func- 
tions to assist the Steering ^ompittee: 
. 'r. ^ • \ \ 

- Select c6mm^ttee members through open invitation^ 
contacts^ with leadership of various components, or 
recommendations of the* princ ipal or interested staff 
members. 

- {iake necessary^ a^rai^gements for funding, meeting times 
."'and space, r secreta;plal se-cyAqJ^y equipment, and- supplies 
. The specific scjv^ules for meetings or other - Steering 

' "Goimnitt^e activities can ^be arranged by th^' committee ;< 
after i^t b^tfomes an entity. Members should have some 
"^•^ * ' idej^ df irne specific amount of tlpe and commitment 

i n V ol V ^ yb ef or e notiaftet they accept the responsibility 



prepare coBiaittee' members'-f or participation in Steering 
Committee* activities.-', Furn^ah each member with' cleaTj,, 
"capsuled information to help cr.eate an informed project 
''planning and decision^making .process/ 



a. DemdgV^pl^iQ:'^^escription of school/community' 
in'vr^^$C6nship> to total school system and 
tiommurttty* ^ lCnumb.e;r' of stjidents,. staff members, 
households i et'c.)^{/ " ' ' • 

Explanation of * organization structi^fe .and 
^govern:ance of tlie school* 




c^. Brief description^ of '/'exisVing. activities 
.^r and programs such/as ESC\L, Career Days, 

College Days, Human Relations Committees, 
Faculty and Departmental Committees^ 
Student Government /^^TA-,^ Staff or Curriculum 
Development Comraitt'ees or other .standing .,v. 
Vertical or Horizontal Committee groups ^ 
withjLn the school. - ' , \ ^ , ' - 

, d. List of 'mandated needs, and- objectives 

currently requiring ^chool-widfe participa-^ 
. tion. 

e. Summary of Annual School Plan , 

« . ■ \- ' 

f. A. copy of general and specif £c ^assumptions, 

. subject to revision. . , . 



A copy of pre-proposal j^lanning gnoup report 
and^uggestions, subject'^tor-revision. 



h, Basic 9rinciples or. aspects/^ .staff develop- 
ment programs (Content, CofflJaltment, Consensus, 
Collaboration,* Communicatioti^, ^Coordination, . 
Compromise, Convenience,' C6mpensation,-.Concerrt<f 

i. A list of managetoent functions and responsibili- 
ties to consider- in^ selecting project proposal 
activi^ties and'' programs: J^lanning, Organizing, 

^ Directing^ Staffing, Coordinating, Communication, 
Reporting, and Buig'eting. .Encourage planners 

* to think of' ways .to meet stated ox perc^^^^d^ , 

• individual or group g0.ai;ls, a^ well a^s^the over- 
all, stated interdisciplinary' and basic skills 
achievement goals '&f the total project, when 
proposing .or examining specific activities 
and structures within the proj.ect plan. 
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Provide , additional resou;rces for Steering Committee use: 



J a. A.lisfc'ij^f school or school system personnel,' 
who tiav^ com*prehensive knowledge of Teacher ^ 
'Corps or pther federal funding requireipents 
^, and thS^^^roper profposal and application_ pro- 

^ ' ' Cedvffei"? 

h* A list of specif ic^uidelines "'or criteria 

used by tb'^llTeacher; Corps In selecting pro- 
ject demonstration si*tes-\ Example: "Five 
Training Frameworks." 

Compile a list of' suggested specific tasks for the* 
Steering Committee V;3[?se. As. most of the Steering 
Committee members^iil be volunteers they will have 
a Jimited amount of tMe to commit.^ A task list 
helps to distribute 'coinmittee;\respo$isibilities and 
define specific tasks for which members can^easily 
volunteer. SucH a ""iist would-be used, according to 
the committee's needi'^nd wishes and could be used 
as a guide, not a directive. 

a. 'Steering Cojiimttee Scribe. 
^ ■ (minutes and ^reminders Q*f ' meetings) 

b. Define roles »Qf cc^mpoiients. . c , 

' "' ' 1' , ■ ' ' ■ 

c. Prepare a schedule oiE project activities'. 

d. List definitions for terms used in project 
proposal and by Teacher Cobgs. 

e. -Id&ntify and' lifake a list of possible over- 

lap areas; af^er possible jsolutions. ^ 

f. /Participate in ' presejting prp^^t proposal 

plans to small or largfe^-grmips within the., 
s^hool^and conitounity before official pre.- 
a^ntation. ^; ^ ~' \ 
V - ; 
' g. Write job descriptions.' ' 

~ j«' i» ' , ft 

h^ Analyze the project proposal in terms of ^ 
Teacher Corps criteria for application approva 

i. Make fun^ding or budget estimates. 
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\' HVpoihetl&jU. Steering Committee Membership 



'j^'Teacher: 

^ student: 

Parent ; 

. Staff ; ' 
Coinmunity ; 



Director of Proposal Planting Staff 
Development Group - 

Student government leader dmcharge 
of student activities 

^ PTA "representative in charge of PTA 
publicity ^ 

Media center representative 

American Association of University' 
Women, Local Branch member: Chair- 
man in charge of topic 'implementation 
for 1977-7$ topic; "Redefining the 
. Goals of Education" 
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Teach^ : Member of Social Studies Department 

who also has a physical education- 
class, and who has recent substitute 
teaching ,ex|)erience 

IHE: . ^ Representative from -Cpnsortium for 

Continuing Higher Educatioh in the 
Region. 

Administration :, Assistant Principal in /change of 

program and' cijycriculurn development 



Hypothetical Decision-Making Prqcess'l^ $t:ee^'ing Qbmmittee 
Dir elated 

In-CoiMfiittee 

- Core .Steering Con)toitt'e^-^e|iber.s- mebjt ; ^tudy pre- 
paration information, review "prer^rp^^al planning 
group report, offer^ suggestions , ^Itera^^iyes, 
discuss^- pr 6b lems and possibilities', volunteer 
^nd accept, ^ 8 pecd^ic steeifing cTommitteeTaskiT 

- The Writing team ^prepare^ ^/proposal draft based 
on'committee ccJnsensus and' fronf individually 
iftgepared task refiorts. » \. 

- Place copies of proposal ' draft in media center, 
teachers' lounge and^ nearest public library. 
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Pre-Dreft Stage « 

Th$ Steering Coiamittees Initiates t hfe decision-making 
process before, not after^^J:Jie draft proposal is 'comTpCLet^ 

- Sends regular, s'hort notices stating purpose, tj 
and place of meetings to faculty bulletins, PTA/and 
other coramunft^. newsletters, public, libraries, Aocal 
papers or fo^r listing in published community afnd 
school calendar)^. 

i» Provides opei) opportunities_f or all possib/y affected 
individualj^^o observe ai!d contribute to ^teering 
Commit tee/^ctivities and to receive infomatdon cbout 
the proj^tt proposal. 



udes 



^t ^tntaihs a flexible attitude, Suggests^^nd inc 
-^''^f^easible alternatives in proposal draft, based on 
own or others' volunteered experiences* \ 

Draft Stage 

The writing team drafts a'TpreiiiSinary proposal and 
includes specific writing .tMlc§Nand contributions 
ffoiri various Steering Committee mt^bers. For e^ampleL' 
tone member has outlined roles of t)articipants, anotheic 
has suggested a two ye^r 'schedule for implementation./ 

Writers serect plain language and a style or organiz^- . 
tion suitable for whole ratKer than one component's/ \ 
reading and understanding.- They resist the urge to' ? 
assert or assume. The format irftludes ample white 
'sp^ce for easy reading and for readers to react' in 
writing to specif i-^ activities, '.statements or 
implied' concepts, " i . - 

The Steering Committee lifidfiU^ to include a reading 
reac7tion sheet 'to go with each copy in orde^ to give 
the feader an 'immediate and easy opportunity, to respond; 

Enough copies are made for use in the critical sales 
pitch/consumer-participant stage of the pre-proposal 
decision-making process. /' 

They distribute a few copies to public -y.brary, media 
center, teacher^n' lounge aiid save the rest for the 
pre-proposal decision-making process • 
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Plan, for the Decision-Making Process , ^ 

The Steering Comfnittee designs an ojrderly, but open - 
structure to.ndnvdlve all perceived components in the 
proposed planned educational change* They decide to 
hol^d a series *of invitational Bounce/Of f -Bounce/jack 
question vvand answer sessions with various key indivi- 
• duals arvl^Mepajtments within the school, community 
and broad school system 



The committee sets a date for an open Bounce to be 
held for parents and interested community members after 
the .small group meetings are held. 

The Steering groups decide to take care to insure that 
the project proposal will not be perceived as being 
a pet .project ^of one individual or special interest 
group. Members agree to share-presentation and 
moderating responsibilities and determine who will 
be in charge of each Bounce, 

Steering Committee members- suggest and list key 
individuals within the school* community and <frQm^ 
iVie total community and. schoolVsys|:em to involve in 
'the fo;rmal pre-proposal decision-makipg process I 
> • > 

- Individuals with key leadership/responsibility/ 
accountability posit ions. within the school 
and -possibly-^ the school system. 



- User /Target/Participant representatives. 



Committee sends invitations to key personnel and 
representatives to attencf a Bounce Session and asks 
for individ^flrl coopej^tion, opinion, and reaction to 
the, proposed projeclTand its concepts. A one page 
abstract of the proposal is attached to the inv^-tation. 



Steering Committee meJiabets- sjiatfi responsibilities and • 
Tjiak^(Xollow-up phone calls or visits to ai^^Jiedule 
Bou,nce participatxtsfana tp answer initial qtiest'ions. 
-;)B4<iVWheduled paretic ipaxr^^ir^aceives a copy of the 
'propi^sal and is invited cpmrnent in ^writing' on,, 
the *copy. 
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Hypothetical School-Community and Teacher Corps Staff Roles 
School Principal ^- " 



J: 



Arrange or ap^prove necessary secretarial, TuMljig and 
support services for pre-proposal planning. ^ 

\ 

Help form and assist the Steering Committee. 
Help make and guide the initial Sales Pitch. 
Assist in the hiring process. 

Qversee necessary arrangements to establish Project 
Center. 

Help Teacher Corps Project Director and staff anticipate 
and solve overlaps problems. 

Participate in orientation activities. 

Help schoo-l* administrative and support staff^ members 
determine' areas where school coordinating, monitoring, 
*and assistance service will be needed. Delegate * 
responsibilities and authority. 

Serve as a member of the School Community Advisory 
Council. V 
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-^lan and write -project proposal. J *^ «^ 
Determine tentative time line. 5 • 

Determine tentative project staff -rol^^ 

'* ^ * , >i 

Define terms, design* a ^structure for^proj&ct imple- 
|iPentation. ^ « 

Assist in obtaining par'ental, community and student 
understanding and support for proposed projeb=t, and 
goals . -^^"^ 

Assist ,in consensus/o^mraitment process. 

Help select' and" form Advisory School Community Council.' 



Central Administration 

.Provide advisory services and resources. »■ 

Furnish necessary forms and .guidelines for obtaining 
Federal Funding Assistance. ' 

Assist in formal Praj-ect .Proposal writing. 

Assist in analyzing Project' Proposal for funding _ ^ 
approval requirements and criteria. ^ • ^' 

I 

Assist ^in obtaining necessary School Board, professional 
organization, and State governance approvals. ^ 

Assist ih writing proposed budget. 

Perform hiring and other /pgisonnel services. 
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jjchool Community Advi30ry Council / J 

*Seit praject in motioa.* . * ^ ' o 

Recommend ai)d hir^ proje^director with approval • 
of schopl principal. ' ^'^^ , ^ 

> t ' 4* • 

Participate in. planning, coordinating, , and conducting 
School' and Project Orientation activities. \ ^ , , 

Continu^e tp advise, assist, a^Ad ^odera-^^^pioject 
activities thrcJughout the^ life of the proj^ect.** 

Part:^cipate. in project evaluation., processes ffom , \ 
beginning to jend. ^ V * ^ 

Serve as a link'between school, project staff, and' 
the community, v 

Make recommendations for incorporating project activities 
and goals. . • • 

The -Media Center ' . f 

provide space for Project base or center. 

Shate and contribute media center resources, talents, 
and expertise for teachers, interns', and students 
in e^rryingx^ut project activities and goals-r 

Plan media center sponsored activities to reinforce-* 
or augment project participants' activities .and 
accomplishments. 

» ■ ~ «K ' 

Make long-range plans for continuing interdiscipli^nary 
and basic skills development activit^ies after proj^t end 



School and Community Organization's 

\ ■ 

Reinforce Teacher Ctrps project activities, in 
organizational newsletters^ r ^ ' 

Assist in crbtainin^ volunteers for specific project needs 

Encourage members to participate itiu En^richment Cay ' ^ 
activities. 

Encourage organizational leadership, to use the Teacher 
'Corps Project ataff as a resource in conducting on-^ ' 
going organizational activities and programs. ' , 

Plan and conduct volunteered special, activi tiee ^and 
programs designed^to help individuals .throughout the 
community to increase ^^heir basic reading, vnr it ing^ stlidy 
and computation skills as well as to ^widen JLndividual^. 
ho^6ns. - ^ : ' 



Interns 



1/ -* 



Wark on initial skills needs assessment with Four 
,and One , grotfps • w # 

Participate in total staff inservice days'! 

Participate in^,,several Buddy groups to develop Enr'ichtr 
mep^-fey progr)|cQ''and to develop ^curriculum materials. 



Rotate among six departments durittg first -sixiquar ters." 

'^Receive specialized training in selected department 

during last two quarters of the second project year. 
^ . y 

TSke IHE coursework on site with staff members. 
Take university courses designed for interns by the IHE.^ 
Run study centers with aides. 

Assist in testing and ^valuation plans and programs. 

to 

Field t6st curriculum materials. ^ ^' " 

■ . • ; ■ ■ - - 

Plan and execute individual and small. grqCip skills 
teaching activities. ' * ^ ^ - 

> Have an active voice in departmental planning activities. 

Assist regular teaching staff by serving as*resg6nsible 
and* contributi]p§ substitutes. J 

/ i - ' i J * ^ 

Participate 'in| Buzz sessions with project;/ staff members.'"' 



Hi--: . 
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J' 



If^stifeutioD of Higher -Education (IHE) 



•AssM^st in planning during proposal wriciijg and initiiil 
decision-making process. ^ 

Plan'-knd conduct an intern training progb^ in cobp^a- ' 
tion with Project Staff with administrative approval. 

-* • t " * ^ 

Help plan overall project testing and ^\ 



Plan and conduct intern training pro^ratts and courses 



* Participate in assessir^ staff perceive 
"and One-'groups. l''-^ 



aluation program. 



.i^^e^'^ftom •"^Iqur'^^, 



Of f er l^ifejTe cr.edits fcrr weekend (jQuitees and Buddy , 
group experiences..^'.; ' , ' S i * 

Conduct on'-sit^TTOursewbrk f!or interns, aides, aftd teachers 
in ea'ch of the bas\c skills as related, to content areas. 



Observ'e classrooms and assess skills in pl?^aration for 
Enrichment University activity day. ' , » " 
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" ' ^\ T.eachertgQ;c#6 - Eio.i 1^, Director 



Establlsfi s^tructures or systems for record-keeping, 
' ^Teapher Coi'ps or scfiool reporting requirements, in- 
staff communications and* decision-making procedures,. 
.i:oq^dlnation activities, -^dmin^istration^and funding 
protedures, and delegation of ai^thority or responsibility. 

;,.^Demc^t>fcat^ ^n ability to work in comp^Ml>J.;&_ and coop- 
erative fashion with the school administratl^on and^staff 

' 'Meet ^>^lif ications required by the Teacher Corps. 

Meet qualifications listed in formal proj ectfc proposal . 

^ ) ' 

Work with the principal to avoid project and school 
ovei^lap areas. 

' ^^irect,. ".supervise, coordinate day-to-day project 

activities aXwell as long-range activity plans. f 

Provide continuing opppr tunitXel^f or cominunication 
.w^lth staff members, interns,. -IHE^officiaT.s, administra- 
tion/ parents .and men^rs *Qf "the^l:lDMun3,t}j. 

r O Work Vith the Advisory School Community Couricil^aS^^pro- 
vide members with an opportunity, for adf ive- participation. 

Participate in..the' selection of pToJect.^al£^apd- intern^. 



> 



Teacher Cbrps Community Coordinato r' 



Serve as liaison between schoo^ and communityr- ' \ 

/ .Enlist help from members of jthe business, civic ^/knd 

^1 organizations witljin the community. 

. \^ Coordiiiate parent and other volunteer activities. 



Supervise th^ planning of communication and other-project 
^^!.^^public relations a^ctivities and requirem'fents. ^ ' 

1 ^ ' l\ , Participate in -training of 'community volunteers, interns*. 

^^.>^Vp?' j 'Di^ct.^4na ^i^^^^nt planning for Enriclanent Day //I. 




A "Work closely with' Guidance Department. 

Help tp* supervise or coordinate -student ;faiStlvities 
.related tq.,proj^cf^ " ' 



•■'ft 
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. Project Program Development Specialist ^ 

\ 

\ Coprdinate the total neads assessment progr:am^ 

\ Coordinate Buddy groups ai^ compile written 
curriculum materials^ 

\ ' ' . * 

Coprdinate Enrichment Day . . 

\ . - 

\ - * ' 

- Work closely with media center personnel. 

^^j)^i\|.e written curriculum materials from interns. 



Work with the IHE to develop courses. 

'\- 

Work with different departments to develop inter- 
disciplinary matejraals. 

Help design a syst^ or strucUire for involving ? 
students, interns, and teache^ in making written 
contribatipus to Project J^ewspaper. 

Supervise project, orientation activities. 

Help pian \otal school inservice days. 

Work closely^ with Assistant principal in c,harge of 
curriculum. * 

Ir tern Team Leader 




Coordinate ind schedule intern program. 
Work with IHE on intern courses. 
Help integrate the intferns into the total school pattern. 



Buzz -Sessions 



Help in, establishing, study and. skill center^%- 
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University Coord inaj^r 

^ ! — ^ ^ ^ 

Act as univei^sity representative tserve»with 
university approval;).' 

Perform tasks and furfctions set. by university' 
with administrative and' project approval. 

Supervise int^n teaching- experiences. 

Keep log of .nlmiber of hours interns need and receive 
for' state certification. 

Devise. collgge credit courses for both interns and 
insejrvice teachers. ^ 

Codrdinate and plan Eririchment Day J?3'. 

Assist in te'^ting and evaluation^rogram. 

Assist iti planning additionai^ workshops or courses 
requested throughout the project; 



Work 



Projej^t Sedretary \ * \ ^ 

Perform roi/tihe clerical anl secretarial services^ 

Help jto coordinatfce and meet project communication 

needs L* ^ - > 



closely, ^with school secfetarial staff .'^ 



ce/Prjq^ect Newspaper wi|h help of total' project ^ 
, interns , contributing* teachers, students, \ 



Produce 
^staff 

stdff members and with tfbe assi^tancfe *of community 
and parent- volunteers. 
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Hypothetical Time. Line. - Project Year I 



1 



. EJJC 



6 months > 

to ' 
1 year 




PREPARATION: -VlHE PLANNING) . 
Pre-Proposa]y/Propc>sal/Accepta^ice 
Propose 1/Ap pi 3^ at ion/ Acceptance 



Spring I 



Summer 



Fall 



Early Winter 



It 



Late Winter 



:Spring^ 



Summer 



" SCHOOL COMMUNITY ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETS 

HIRE- PROJECT DIRECTOR /3TAFF\ 
' ORIENTATION ACTIVITIES''. , ; 

SCHOOL* STAFF PREPARES FOR TEACHER CORPS/ 
. IHE MANAGK^NT* 'COURSE (PROJECT PLANN'ING) 

DESIGN TESTING AND EVALUATION PROGRAM 

SELECT INTERNS 

IHE FLAMING 



SCHOOL COMMUNITY . ADVI SORY' COUNC H ''MEETS 
IHE COURSE #1 ^ 
FOUR AND ONE GROUP SKILLS ASSESSMENT 
STUDENT TESTING PRQGRAM /I (SKILLS) 
TOTAL STAFF INSERVICE DAY' . ^ ' 
BUZZ SESSIONS. BEGIN . 
PLAN* AJ?IL HOLD ACTIVITY DAY //I 
BEG'IN PROJECT NEWSPAPER " , : 

INITIATE SKILL AND STUDY CENTERS - 
SEVENTH PERIOD •'CHOICE*' ACTIVITIES 
INTERNS: RqTATE DEPARTMENTS 
,aUPPORTIN(^, CO>IMUNITY ACTIVITIES 



^ SCHOOL WIDE TEST FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITflES 
INTERN COURSEWORK . ^ ^ 

'IHE COURSEWORK #2 , - i 

INTERNS ROTATE DEPARTMENTS 
PROJECT NEWSPAPER CONTINUES 
BUZZ SE^'SIONS CONTINUE - ^ \/ ' 
STUDY m) Si^'lLLS SESSIONS. CONTINUE 
SUPPORTING MEDIA CENTER ACTIVITIES . 
ENLIST AND TRAIN^ COMMUNITY" VOLUNTEERS 
BUDDX "SYSTEM BEGINS ^ " 

ENRICHMENT DAY //2 ^ ^ . 

SPECIAL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES. r - ' 
publish: CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL CO^NITY ADVISORY COMMlTlEt: MEETS 
JTUDENT-SPONSORED GAM§S DAY' , 
EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 

School commonity ADvisokY council meets / 



plan testing PROGRAM ii2 
SUMMER IHE OPPORTUNITIES - 
PROJECT staff evaluates YtAR'lIlL 
PLAN XZk^ifl . I 
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Hypothetical Time Line_:y4'ro.i ect/Vear II 



Fall 



Early Winter 



•PROJECT NEWSPAPER CONTINUES** 
SCHOOL COMMUNITY ADVISORY COUl^L MEETS 
TESTING ACTIVITY //2 ' ~' - - 

BUDDY GROUPS DEVELOP CURRICULUM MA^^ERIALS 
.^PUBLISH BUDDY GROUP BOOKLET,-, DISTRIBUTE 
: BEGIN. PLANS FOR ENRICHMENT DAY //3 
BEGDl COMMUNITY-HOME ACTIVITIES . 
CONTINUE INTERN PROGRAM 

CONTINUE INTERN ROTATION - *" - ' 

CONTINUE BUZZ SESSIONS ' * \ 
CONTINUE STUDY AND SKILL CENTERS 
TEACHERS BEGIN CROS^-OBSERVATIONS 
IHE <:OURSE //3 , ' . 

TEACHER^EVELOP OR EXPRESS INTI 

DISCIPLINARY OR SECONDARY' INl 
ENLIST AND TRAIN COMMUNITY VOLUNTE 
eONTINUE PROJECT NEWSPAPER 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR PARENTS AND 

COMMUNITY 
INTERN (feuRSEWORK BEGINS^ 
IHE OBSERVATIONS *EGIN'' . 



5RESTS 




- Late Wiritfer 



Spring 




i, 



.uinme:* 



SCHOOL COMMUNITY ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETS 
INTERNS SPECIALIZE . 

INTERNS CONTINUE STUDY AND SKILLS CENTERS 

SUPPORTING MEDIA CENTER ACTIV?TIES CONTINUE 
.SUPPORTING COMMUNITY AND PTA' ACTIVITIE 

SHOWCASE /DEMONSTRATION' ACTIVITIES 

ENRICHMENT DAY //3 ' (uNiVeRSITY 
; IHE COURSE //A ' ' \\ 

PROJECT NEWSPAPER tlONTIfpJES ' \ y 
^EVALUAriq^ACTIVITIES CONTINUE , ' : 
?SPEblAL' INSERVTCE ACTIVITJIEsf , V 

-SKILL AND STUDY CENTERS CONTINUE 

CONTINUE SUZZ'-SESSIONS 

INTERN^ TEACHJSRS FIELD TEST MATERIALS 
'PUBlilSH MATERIALS DEVSS^Et) In INTERN 
fT^E^CHER COURSEWORK 

BEGIJ) EVAI.UATI0NATHANK1 'YOU /WIND DOWN 
ACflVITJfiS 



-5 



tSCORPORATIOl^ 



EVALUATION^ PERIOD^ JL 

SCHOOL ST^ DEyfeLOPMl 
j 'PLANS 1 

CURRICULUM DEV^OPMENT INCORPORATION RLANS 
MEDIA CENTER INCORPORATION PLANS . 
HLAN FINAL TESTING PROGR^ FOR .FALL ^ 
PLAN NEW SCHOOL-bX^SED TESTING PROGRAM 

- - I 




Hypothetical, Make-Up of Boiince Sessions ^f. 

To be conducted or moderated by a steering committed' 
•member or a team of vtnembers. Participants brltiig .their 

copy af the pro5r6sa|i^ to the BOUNCE and are asV^ ' Sto • 

Stiare their wri^t^tep comments along wltii their ire^Stions. 
Each participant ^is asked to anticipate How this Teacl^^ 
Corps ,ptojec^t j;<!iil<i' affect his or hec^, dally actly'lt^es 
and respon^^T3b4:ties. < . 

B0UNCE~#1 : The [Gatekeeper 

- the principal 

- thei.principal*s 'Staff ^ 

BOUN^7/2: The Media -Center Director 

'- the mj^dla Center director^' 

- the jned!^.a center -staffv^ 

BOUNCg Mr'^\R'epres^ntailVe Schoc^'sta'f f Membets 



- a depar tmentJ-^^6,h§innan 




~ representati^^-J^^om school, Humatx Relations Coramitt^efe |. 




■membier of stucfent'/f acuity council 

- school secretary 

- school head custodian * • . 
teaclier with long tenure on the staff 

- newly trained and .certified, staff member 

' * SIEE^IING COMMITTEE REGROUPS . .MAKEE ANY 

. . ' NECESSARY ADJUSTMENTS TO PROJECT JpROPO SAL.: 
^ ' INVITES MEMBERS OF THE ORIGINAL ^AFP 
' " D'EVEL^PMfiNT PL'ANNING COMJTTEE TO'* ATTEND 
; TO LEARF.OF the i>ROPOSAL'S COURSER. ^ ^ " 

toUNCE .=^4: ' ' 

•i 

__^uJs-ember of school board 

- representative from coijUQunity coupii- 

- Superintendent: of schopls or de^jtgnee 

- staffs-development helpjlng t'eacher 

- IHE representatives* * 

- pjof ebsibnal organizational representatives 
-^l^y* r ep r e s en t a 1 1 V e 





BOUNCE m: 



^- orffen. meeting- for 

' Jounce '"^6- : 

- department heads 



irents af^d community 




men^ heads 



^^^^^ 
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FINAL HYPOTHETICAL PRELIMINARY DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 



\ 



Steering Committee members meet, cdmpare notes, re'~ shape 
^the proppsal it necessary, adds cl 
alternatives. 



:han^es, suggestions, and 



The Steering Committee with the assistance 
of the principal plans for .the Consensus-Commitment stages 
of t^he d ec^i si originating process.' Plans are made to present 
the proposal idLtMlKan atmosphere.' o^ enthusiasm rather 
/than guilt. - TheAommiTttee decides lo give public (school) 
• ^rjecogni^ion to/fhose teachers or departments who \ave 

individually ^oE^to'liectively been teac^ifng ^he basic slcills 
of readin:g, .writlng^^computation and study in an inter- 
disc^iplinary fashion all along. A math teacher has-a unit 
" on ,nutritibn;J^ English teacher uses Newton's Laws' ' to. 
i exprain^xam^tic plots; a physical education teacher J^aches , 
^tu4^" (management) skills in baseball; a sh.Qp teacher teaches^ 
|sl<6s stud^nti^Tiow to read and write^'directions.^ Th^i upbeat 
Y approach. along with* a vf rank admission of weaknesses will 
be used to 'present the proposal in small and large group 
meetings",- ' 



Xonsensus-Commitment Plan and Process 



The writing ,team prepares and distributes a two page' . ^ 
-z,"" proposal summary which includes a. recap of the preliminary' 
proposal process to all school staff members. Attached 
is ^ ,list of names of all people who have participated in ^'^^ 
*the proposal process. The scribe sends a copy of. the * 
steeiring comittee^repoft , to all BOUNCE participants. 



' Cong^nsus St5nedule 

Principal'%^ 
Media staj^fj^ 
Departmep/t^.k( 
Depalttments 
Stanlding comm 
Departments 




r-^^al: ' Co] 



rStment 



tqr c^r^eirsuj 
donsi^su s ^^^X./ 

/scu s s ion , qu es t ions 
evels mtaet for discussions,' questions 
'?^or ^igct^ssion, consensus . ^ 

consensus '\ 
sion 



If 



Totaljstaf :(^taefets for discus 
/ .PXA oj: otpier parent '^oup meets tor discussion, consensu's 
Operi JBOUNCE is held Sot any interested indf^idual within 
an^ component f ' , " 

S^otajl st^ff meets or pbnsensus 



Tt),^l stk^ff meets |f or ^;).evel of cptnmitment and o^fficlal 
cotim 

Project proposal is' tiirned over 'to appropriate individuajt^^ 
best qualified to re-ahape proposal with suggested changfefe 
to ne^t federal assistance and Teachel: Corps criteria 'aijdl 
requirements for form and format' of presentation.^ • 
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HYPOTHETICAL^ CB^COMES 
The PTA support's, project goals and: ' 

- forra% a volunteer committee to plan^ qr^ganizc^ 
^ implement and help .producie and ^i^f^ljb^iXe^ the ^ 

Project Newspapef^ with an' eye .t^Swairds eventual' 
' incorporation in the "school curriculum development, 
. program after the project leaves-* ^ 

\ requests that EnricHment Day* acViv^i ties are planned^ 

- to coincide with PTA meeting 'attd^ogfen house nights • ' 
Parents r<cfeive an immediate j^ttd^ ^[onvei^iBnt oppor-, 
tunity fo :i*earn of project progress and to see exhibits. 

- the PTA' program committee platis a series of PTA 
sponsored multi-media events for parents and teachers 
with a BLA^T, theme. Featured are programs on "How 
to improve> your reading' speed and comprehension",^ 
"How to overppme your fear of writing", "How to 
"compute with '^nd without" a computer" ,. and "flow to * 
improve^ your idecision-m^klng skills in the face. 

^of over-choice" • Programs 'are on regular PTA \ 
meeting nights. ' \ ' 



staff, mdmbe^s , 
community are 



The American Association, of ^University- Women in coopera--. 
tion with the Community >Councii and* £he Teacher Corps 
Project staff hQl^s a series ,pfj>freei open community 
workshpijs'it the school on "Things ab{>ut thlnKittg J^ou 
never thought to ask". All Interest^ 
^tuderjtL parents and memb^ts of t^€ 
invitid to attends 
. .[ jl * - 

As a jresult of . di!^cussions^ oh the substitute syndrome 
. raised ^ through the BOUNci sessiol^i-SGussi^ and Ifr the 
project proposal decision-makj^^^procfesji,' the Tfeacl^er 
Corps project staff conducts a two-pax t^^^ workshop on 
substitute teaching. Goal: Develop' one-pa.|ge guidelines 

-7 substitute teaq^ftin^^ survival techniqVes. ^' 
how ,to prepare fqj: and use a qubstit^t4. 



on: 
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Participants ai^e teathers, regul^ar substJltiate teachers, 
and interns. )j \ ' ^ .4,^^* */ ^ ' 



r 



itii-k-k-k-kick-k-kic-k-k-k-k-k-k 

r * 
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